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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


Viator observes, ‘¢ Antiquarian propen- 
sities attracted me a few days since, in com- 
pany with two intelligent friends of conge- 
nial pursuits, to the village of Hever in 
Kent, for the purpose of viewing the man- 
sion of the Boleyns, a small castellated and 
moated residence, of a pleasing character, 
but more attractive by its historical associa- 
tions, than by any magnificent display of 
architecture. On approaching the gateway 
with the intention of civilly requesting leave 
to enter the house, making a due pecuniary 
compliment to the Cicerone of Hever, who- 
ever it might be, we were arrested by the 
following inscription (I might have said 
imposing inscription) on a board over the 
gate. The copy is made verbatim. 

* Hever, July 1828. 

‘ The family of the Castle being very much 
inconvenienced by the numerous parties who 
viset here, it is Totended in future each per- 
son shall Pay 2s. 6d. on entering the said 
Castle. (Signed) Ricwarp Humrreys.’ 

*¢ We thought it a duty to the public at 
large not to submit to this extravagant 
demand, and turned back without entering 
the apartments of the castle. But I would 
ask Mr. Richard H. whether it would not 
be better to exclude visitants of the curious 
kind altogether, than thus set a price on 
the admission, which has all the air of ex- 
orbitant and covetous exaction? I remem- 
ber having gone over the house at Hever 
some years since, which is really not larger 
than a spacious farm-house. There are two 
or three armorial coats in one of the win- 
dows, and a very indifferently executed 
painting is shown, and christened Anna 
Boleyn. Now two shillings and sixpence 
lawful money of Great Britain is a fee out 
of all conscience for this. What, following 
the same proportion, ought we to pay for 
the sight of the splendid old mansions of 
our nobility, and the palaces of our Mo- 
narch ?—Let me, through the medium of 
your Miscellany, give this wholesome ad- 
vice to Mr. H. ‘ O fie! take a shilling, and 
take down your board !”” 

The late Abp. of Canterbury’s will has 
been proved at Doctors’ Commons, by his 
son and executor, the Speaker. The per- 
sonal property is estimated at 180,000/. 
His Grace has left the interest of 50,000/. 
three per cent. consols. to his wife; and at 
her death, the principal to his son. He has 
bequeathed 3000/. to each of his sons-in- 
law, Bishop Percy and Archdeacon Croft. 
All his estates and effects are directed to be 
sold, and the residue divided amongst his 
children. By a codicil, his Grace leaves all 
his options, which common report says are 


worth five or six thousand pounds a-year, to 
his successor, the present Archbishop. The 
will is written on twelve sheets of paper, 
and a long codicil on one other sheet—the 
whole in the hand-writing of the Arch- 
bishop. The value of the nomination to 
the Registry of the Prerogative Court, se- 
cured to his Grace by an Act of Parliament 
passed only a few days before his death, is 
supposed to be worth upwards of 100,000/. 
to the family. The Speaker has purchased, 
for his mother and sisters, a house in Glou- 
cester-place, late the residence of Mr. Al- 
derman Thompson, who removes to the 
delightful mansion of the Earl of Belfast in 
Pall-mall. 

Mr. J. Jounson says, ‘I have lately met 
with a MS pedigree of the Mansels of Mar- 
gam and Briton Ferry in Glamorganshire, 
compiled by the late Rev. John Walters of 
Landough, author of a Welch Dictionary, 
&c. in which he combats the following state- 
ment made by the authors of the Peerage 
and Baronetege :—‘ The Mansels are de- 
scended from Philip Mansel, who came into 
England with William the Conqueror, and 
was grandson to Henry Harley, which Har- 
ley, out of the large possessions he held in 
South Wales, gave to the said Philip the 
manor of Oxmuch in the county of Glamor- 
gan.’—In the first place Mr. W. asks, how 
could Mansel, who was a Norman, have 
been descended from Harley, whose family, 
as stated in the Earl of Oxford’s pedigree, 
were in possession of the manor of Harley 
in Shropshire before the Norman conquest, 
and consequently must have been either 
Saxon or ‘Danish. With respect to the 
grant of Oxmuch manor by Harley, Mr. W. 
says, that neither Saxon, Dane, or Norman, 
ever set foot in Wales so as to possess any 
part thereof, till 25 years after the Norman 
conquest, when Robert Fitzhamon with his 
twelve knights conquered Glamorgan, and 
divided the same between himself and his 
associates; at which time the lordships of 
Oxmuch (Oxwich) and Porth Einon in 
Gowerland were given to John de la Marc 
(Mér) as a recompense for his singular va- 
lour and good services in that famous expe- 
dition and conquest.” 


Tn page 176, in the notice of the present 
Lord Melbourne, should be read, ‘* who 
married in 1805 Lady Caroline Ponsonby, 
and by that lady (recently deceased; see a 
memoir of her in our present vol. part i. p. 
269) has a son and heir apparent.” It will 
be perceived that the two misplaced lines 
lower down should be deleted.—In p. 185, 
b, line 20, for 1326 read 1726. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
a 


ORIGINAL LETTER 


Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, Sept. 1. 
a the valuable papers coim- 
osing Earl Cadogan’s Records, 
aeoalan my disposal for the new edi- 
tion of the History of Chelsea, now in 
the course of publication, I have disco- 
vered the following Autograph Letter 
of the celebrated John Locke, which 
I have sent for insertion in your Ma- 
gazine, being, in my humble opinion, 
the means of conveying it to the most 
distant posterity. 
Yours, &c. T. FAULKNER. 
“Str, Paris, 26 Aug. 1677. 
The inclosed I received from Mr. 
Diggs the last post, and he took this 
way to send it you, I imagin, hope- 
ing it might come safe to your hands, 
for he tells me he hath writt four let- 
ters to you without haveing receiv’d 
any one from you. I perceive by what 
he says to me that his matters goe very 
well in England, for which I am hear- 
tily glad. He thanks me in his letter 
for the discourse I had with him at 
Montpellier. 1 tell you this, that when 
you write to him you may continue 
still to refresh these good advices of 
yours, to which I doubt not but in 
great measure he owes the good suc- 
cess of his affairs; for you see they are 
not lost upon him. And I wish him 
soe heartily well, that I would have 
all things contribute to continue him 
in the same course you soe wisely di- 
rected him to, and he has with soe 
good successe begun. But, Sir, I need 
not minde you of any good oflices to 
your friends. It will better become 
me and my obligations to you, to be- 
thinke my self of returneing my thanks 
for those infinite favours I have re- 
ceived from you myself; were they of 
an ordinary sort, perhaps I might find 
words that might expresse my seuse of 
them, but exceeding as they doe the 


OF JOHN LOCKE. 


common rate of civilitys, and those 
things men extoll as courtesys, you 
must not blame me, if 1 want words 
when languages them selves doe ; for 
words being signes suited to mens con- 
ceptions and experiencys of things, ‘tis 
noe wonder they should not yet have 
found out names for what is soe sel- 
dome met with in the world, a gene- 
rosity and way of obliging their 
friends, like yours. 

The seeds you did me the favour to 
send me are, pew not, by this time 
in Oxford, though I have not heard a 
word from Mr. Wall since he went, 
by whom I sent them. But I doubt 
his letters have miscarried, as 1 sus- 
pect they doe also sometimes between 
this and Montpellier; for, haveing writ 
to you about a month since, and re- 
ceived never a letter yet since, I sus- 
pect that either ae or mine hath 
mis’d its way. If it be mine, it is noe 

reat matter, soe you will but believe 

fail not in my respects to you. But 
the losse of yours 1 count at another 
rate, for there being noe thing more 
valuable to me than the marks of your 
kindnesse and friendship, ’tis one of 
the most sensible displeasures fortune 
can due me to rob me of those you de- 
signe me. I have only this comfort, 
that I place your friendship it self 
amongst those good things she cannot 
deprive me of ; and you have taught me 
confidently to believe that haveing be- 
stowed it on me without any desert on 
my side, the same goodnesse will con- 
tinue to me still, and my want of me- 
rit will not make me lose it. Holding 
therfor soe great a favour from you, it 
cannot seem strange if I interest my- 
self in your affairs, especially those 
that may concerne your safety, and 
conjure you for a while to lay aside 
the thoughts of your Spanish journey, 
The plague there is soe spread, and soe 
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hot, that you cannot, without manifest 
danger of your life, venture your self 
into a countrey soe infected, and where 
the great danger that accompanys that 
disease is soe much increased by that 
want of that assistance one usuall 
findes in other parts. I should be per 
I confesse, to see you in that part of 
France this winter, but however wel- 
come that would be to me, it has noe 
part in this story. I never impose 
upon my friends for any buy respect of 
my owne; nor is this a flying report 
rais’d here in an enemy’s country. I 
saw lately the account of it sent hither 
from England, which speaks of it as 
of a gteat mortality, that has alarmed 
them to that degree, that they are very 
strict in their towns upon their quaran- 
tine, and other cautions of health, 
which, admitting there were noe dan- 
ger, would yet certainly make the jour- 
ney very dangerous. beg you to ex- 
cuse this liberty, as comeing from me, 
who never balances circomstances nor 
ceremonys, when he meets with any 
occasion where in he thinks he may 
assure you that he is in reality, dear 
Sir, your most affectionate humble 
servant, Joun Locke. 
Pray present my humble service to 
Sir John Chickley. All the news I 
have for him and you is, that Sir Ellis 
Laiton, upon a summons of a privy 
seale sent him hither, hath renderd 
himselfe in England, and is sent pri- 
soner to the Tower. The Prince of 
Orange being recruited with 5000 
fresh men, is marching again towards 
the French army. The King went 
esterday from Versailles to Fontaine- 
leau, where he will stay about 20 
days. The Duke of Monmouth is ex- 
pected here every day. Pray present 
also my humble service to my Lady 
Chickley and Mrs. Fines. 
A Monsieur Monsieur Charleton, gentil- 
homme Anglois, & Montpellier. 
Answered 10th 7ler.” 


Mr. Urzgan, Chelsea, Sept. 4. 
LLOW me to submit to you, for 

the inspection of your readers, 

the accompanying original MS. Auto- 
graph Letter of the Man or Ross, 
and (as the maxim par pari referre, is 
reasonable and correct, when under- 
stood in a kind sense,) I will respect- 
fully venture to request, from some one 
of your intelligent Correspondents, any 
interesting particulars that may have 


Original Letier of “ the Man of Ross.” 





[Sept. 


fallen within his notice touching this 
truly good man.* W. B. 


Copy of an Original Letter from John 
Ryrle, “the Man of Ross,” to J. 
Walwyn, esq. Longworth. [ Richard 
Walwyn Foley, Huntley Rectory, 
Gloucestershire, 1793.) 


Ross, this 8th of Nov. 
0 


Goop Sir, 


703. 

When I writ to you last I defer’d 
my giving you an account of your te- 
nant Thomas Hopkins; since w’ch 
time his daughter call’d upon me every 
Thursday, and told me that her father 
was busie a sowing, but if I would 
have him come hither any day on pur- 

ose he would come; but his sowing 
eing over, he was with me on Thurs- 
day last. He sed he was very sensible 
of his owing you a good deal of rent; 
but ever since the cheapness of corn, 
he began to be behind with Mr. Ro- 
gers. He shewed me an acquittance, 
for paying lately at Bristow for his 
use 40/.; also he shew’d me a harsh 
letter writ to him for more; but he 
sed that Mr. Rogers had not don any 
thing unjust in y¢ least: This I men- 
tion, tho’ I know it is nothing to you ; 
but as to your concern, he sed that he 
will be sure by Christmas to clear with 
you last Lady-Day’s rent, and last 
lichaelmas rent before next Lady- 
Day. The first I believe he will do, 
but I fear he will not be punctual to 
the latter. Wee did talk of moving 
the stocks in the nursery, and with 
them to make two wail wethants in 
two places standing most convenient. 
He is to inquire if there are any work- 
men in y* neighbourhood that are ex- 
pert in planting, and give me an ac- 
count thereof on Thursday next: If 
there are none such, then [ intend to 
take some from hence that know very 
well how to digg, and sett trees. 

I lately spoak w’th Mr. Roberts, 
who ses that your fine will be perfect- 
ed by y° end of this term, and then he 
intends to wait upon you with all yo’r 
writings. I thought to have seen you 
before this, and I lately resolved to be 
at Longworth on Friday next, but 
something falls out yt prevents; and 
now I think to be with you on Satur- 





* In Fosbroke’s Wye Tour is a portrait, 
and a satisfactory biographical account of 
Mr. Kyrle, the ‘* Man of Ross.” See our 
vol, LXXXVIIL, ii. p. 43. 
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day next in y* evening, if y* weather 
proves favourable. But of that I am 
not certain; for our maid Francies 
lyes very ill, and ’tis fear’d will not 
recover. 

With my service to y* brother and 
all y* ladies, I rest 

Your friend and servant, 
Joun Kyrve. 

Miss Jude and Nancy Weale give 
their service to all the ladies.” 

Mr. Ursan, Sept. 4. 
[ any of your Correspondents can 

enable me to clear up a doubt 
which has arisen respecting the accu- 
racy of the Baroneiages in the history 
of the Pakington family, it will be 
considered a favour. 

Sir John Pakington, K. B. whose 
character is most handsomely given by 
Lloyd in the Fragmenta Taste, as 
cited by Mr. Beetham, is said to have 
married ‘* the daughter of Mr. Humph. 
Smith of Cheapside, Queen Elizabeth's 
silk-man, of an ancient family in Lei- 
cestershire; and widow of Benedict 
Barnham, esq. one of the Aldermen 
of London, and very rich. She had by 
her first husband, the Alderman, four 
daughters; and Sir John Pakington 
managed their fortunes so well, that 
each of them had 10,000/. for her 
portion. 

“Sir John P. departed this life at 
Fleetwood in the 77th year of his age 
in Jan. 1625. His lady survived him, 
and became the wife, first of Lord 
Kilmurry, who lived about two years, 
and then of Thomas Earl of Kellie. 
By Sir John Pakington, she had,” con- 
tinues the relator, ‘* one son John and 
two daughters. John, this son, was 
created a Baronet, 2d June, 1620, who 
died in his 24th year, a short time be- 
fore his father, and whose wife was 
Frances, daughter of Sir John Ferrers 
of Tamworth.” (Dugdale’s Warwick- 
shire, pedigree of Ferrers, and Beetham’s 
and Kimber’s Baronetages.) 

Upon reference to the accounts de- 
livered of the intermarriages of the fa- 
milies of Needham, Viscount Kill- 
morey, and Erskine, Earl of Kellie, I 
am not able to find any confirmation 
of the preceding relation, nor of any 
intermarriage with the Pakingtons. 

To say nothing of the circumstance 
of this fadly having had four children 
by her first husband ; surviving her se- 
cond who had three more, and who 
was 77 years old when he dicd; and 
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the. extraordinary event of her then’ 
marrying a third husband, who lived 
two years longer, and a fourth, whom 
Kimber represents as that Thomas 
Earl of Kellie, who was a courtier in 
King James’s time, and ‘ educated 
with that Prince from his childhood ;”” 
it seems remarkable that her Christian 
name should not have been preserved. 

Now upon reference to the Journals 
of the House of Commons, it appears 
that upon the breaking out of the civil 
commotions (Sir John Packington hav- 
ing been employed by Charles to raise 
forces in Worcestershire, which he ef- 
fected with great zeal and loyalty, and 
for which he suffered very severely,) on 
the 17th of Oct. 1642, upon ‘the 
humble petition of Abigail Packing- 
ton, widow, (desiring to travel into 
Holland with Richard Burford, Rich- 
ard Edwards, and Humphrey Lutley, 
domestic men servants, and Dorothy 
Mallory, Joan Cozens, and Anne 
Cooke, her maid servants,) being read ; 
It was ordered that she have Mr. 
Speaker’s warrant to travel with her 
servants aforesaid accordingly.” 

But for the circumstances of two 
subsequent marriages of the relict of 
Sir John Pakington, K.B. it might 
surely have been presumed that this 
Abigail was his widow and the grand- 
mother of Sir John Packington the 
loyalist. In this case, if the account 
of Kimber and Beetham are to be re- 
lied on, she could not have been mar- 
ried to the Lord Kilmorey until after 
the year 1642, that is, 17 years from 
the death of her second husband who 
was 77 years old! Any authentic in- 
formation, therefore, respecting this 
Abigail Packington, widow; her 
maiden name, and the date of her re- 
spective marriages, and of her death, 
would much gratify Q. 


Mr. Ursan, Walling ford, Sept. 6. 
| see particular which relates 
to the life or the death of so dis- 
tinguished a person as the patriot 
Hampden must be read with interest 
by all who have attentively considered 
the character of that great man. 

The account of the disinterment of 
his remains, as — in your Miscel- 
lany, p. 125, and very generally circu- 
lated by the medium of other periodi- 
cal publications, undertaken, as is said, 
for the purpose of reconciling or cor- 
recting the different statements of his- 
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torians, is at once so extraordinary and 
so shocking, that, although it may gra- 
tify curiosity, it must also excite dis- 
gust. It might have been expected 
that an examination of this nature, if 
at all justifiable, would at least have 
been conducted in a more scientific 
manner. But really, Mr. Urban, even 
the narrative given of it is such an in- 
termixture of the pathetic and the ludi- 
crous, that upon the first slight peru- 
sal, it might be regarded as one of 
those fictions usually termed a hoax. 
In this light I assure you that I con- 
sidered it, when I read of ‘‘ the little 
beard,” the ‘‘ strong whiskers, auburn 
hair,” and other particulars respectin 
features and complexion : oe until 
the Dramatis Persona had resolved 
unanimously to raise up the coffin, I 
could not bring myself to believe the 
relation to have been a serious one. 
However, when the crow bar, and the 
ropes, aud the shovel, were brought 
= the stage; or, to drop all meta- 
phor but that which is more appro- 
priate to such a subject, when the 
** ponderous and marble jaws” of the 
sepulchre had “given up their dead,” 
and the “ reverend image” of the stern 
patriot had *¢ burst its cerements,”’ the 
scene had too much of horror to leave 
further doubt of its reality. 

But if the investigation were really 
undertaken for the purpose before 
mentioned, and which was the avowed 
object of the party assembled at Hamp- 
den, may I take the liberty of asking 
what end could possibly be answered 
by taking out the teeth? If to trace 
the course of the bullets, which, it 
seems, were erroneously supposed to 
have occasioned death, what necessity 
could there be for cutting off the arms? 

There are some few more questions 
which the public (for the public have 
long considered Hampden very much 
their property) might be gratified in 
having answered by the writer of the 
narrative. 

If the noble Lord who appears to 
have been at the head of the expedi- 
tion, had descended into the grave, 
and removed firsé the ouder cloth, and 
afterward two others, which had been 
**firmly wrapped round the body,” 
how happened it that the loss of the 
hand did not immediately engage his 
attention? The arm or arms must have 
been peculiarly the objects of regard, 
because all the writers who have de- 
scribed the death of Hampden (except- 
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ing Sir Robert Pye), however they may 
have differed in some particulars, have 
alluded to or spoken of the arms, and 
Sir Robert Pye’s relation more espe- 
cially, one should have imagined, 
might have directed the research to 
the hand itself. But it seems that the 
whole party, ‘‘ grave-diggers”’ and all, 
were on ‘‘ ¢he top-toe of expectation,” 
not as to the nature of the mortal 
wound, but ** what appearance the face 
would present.” 

Now it cannot be for a moment 
supposed that if this were the real ob- 
ject of the disinterment, the descend- 
ant of the house of Hampden would 
have permitted his ancestor to be 
either ‘‘knock’d about the mazzard 
with a sexton’s spade” (Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet), or his corpse even propped 
up with one! It must have been with 
a very different view that permission 
was given for the disinterment. But 
it appears that teeth, beard, whiskers, 
nose, eyes, and complexion, were the 
Jirst objects of examination, and after- 
wards an indentation in the left shoul- 
der having occasioned some difference 
of opinion relative to a supposed wound, 
it was * unanimously agreed” to pro- 
ceed to a more accurate examination ! 
Then the hand, or ‘‘ rather a number 
of small bones,” were found wrapped 
in a cloth: and thus Sir Robert bye’s 
statement, that ‘‘ his presentation pis- 
tol was the innocent cause of a wound 
which afterwards proved mortal,” was 
substantiated. 

But it being possible that Hampden 
might have been also wounded by “his 
adversary’s ball” (according to the con- 
jecture of the relator, who has described 
the affair as more like a duel thana 
skirmish in the field of battle), and the 
right shoulder affording no appearance 
of ‘* contusion or indentation, that 
evinced symptoms of any wound ever 
having been inflicted there: but ‘ the 
left shoulder’ being smaller and sunken 
in as if the clavicle had been displaced,” 
—it was adjudged necessary TO RE- 
MOVE BOTH ARMs, which were ac- 
cordingly ‘‘ AMPUTATED WITH A PEN- 
KNIFE.” 

Gracious Heaven! protect all pre- 
sent and future patriots from such 
judges and such operators! What! 
cut off both arms, in order to trace the 
course of a supposed bullet in the left 
shoulder, which had left a supposed 
indentation so obscure as to have been 
liable to a difference of opinion about 
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its existence! The party, or some of 
them, must have had eyes; and if they 
had no eyes, they must have had fin- 
gers; and if they were all so silly as to 
have imagined that an indentation 
could have been occasioned by the end 
of the clavicle having started from the 
place of its attachment to the scapula, 
surely they might have ascertained 
whether there had been a wound or 
not, before they proceeded to the dis- 
gusting operation of mangling the 
corpse with a pen-knife! Shakspeare, 
who has been often quoted for his 
sound understanding, observed that 
‘the hand of little employment hath 
the daintier sense!” Where were the 
noble Lord’s hands, or the learned 
counsellor’s hands, whilst the pen- 
knife was employed in cutting off the 
arms of the patriot? 

Of the result of the examination it 
is scarcely possible to think with 
composure. All that it has proved 
in regard to the wound received by 
Hampden is, that his hand was shat- 
tered, perhaps amputated: but that is 
not quite clear, inasmuch as one bone 
only is mentioned as divided by some 
sharp instrument: and it must be pre- 
sumed that there were two in the arm 
of the patriot as well as of his exa- 
miners, It has by no means been 
proved that he was not wounded by a 
carbine shot, or by slugs or bullets of 
the enemy, or even by some of the nu- 
merous bullets with which they say 
his own pistol was unaccountably 
loaded. Either, or any, or all, of these 
circumstances might have happened, 
and have escaped the detection of such 
an examination. If Sir Robert Pye’s 
account must be implicitly relied upon, 
it cannot be supposed that Hampden 
received any other wound besides that 
in his band, for not one word is said 
by Sir Robert respecting the shoulder 
or the arm. So that the recent narra- 
tive seems to prove more than is re- 
quired :—that there was dislocation of 
the shoulder, and dislocation of the 
clavicle without fracture, which might 
by bare possibility have happened, but 
are not likely to have had much share 
in causing his death. 

In regard to the discordance of the 
accounts of the time he lived after the 
accident; it is presumed that these 
could not be reconciled by any exami- 
nation of the corpse: nor should any 
great stress be laid upon the ** white 
and healthy” appearance of what is 
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called the “socket of the right arm,” 
or the ‘* brownish cast” of that of the 
left, after an interment of 185 years! 
But, if pathology has gained nothing 
from this examination, besides a dis- 
covery of ‘‘the seat of intellect,” it is 
no mean advantage. And it must not 
be forgotten that after so many inqui- 
ries during so many ages, it is a most 
happy circumstance, that, if in regard 
to Hampden’s death, we are nearly as 
much in the dark as ever,—a stupen- 
dous advantage may be expected from 
the following luminous passage in the 
Report of the writer of the narrative : 


“*Here a singular scene presented itself. 
The worm of corruption was busily employ- 
ed; the skull in some places being perfectly 
bare, whilst in others the skin remained 
nearly entire, upon which we discovered a 
number of maggots and small worms on the 
feed with great activity. This was the only 
spot where any symptoms of life was appa- 
rent, as if the brain contained a vital prin- 
ciple within it, which engendered its own 
destruction ; otherwise how can we account 
after a lapse of near two centures, in finding 
living creatures preying upon THE SEAT OF 
INTELLECT, while they were no where else 
to be found in any other part of the body.” 


To prevent mistakes, this quotation 
has been compared with the narrative 
as it appeared in different periodicals. 
There is something very extraordinary 
in. the style of it, and the cause of 
science is much indebted to the inge- 
nious writer! The scalp the seat of 
intellect! The vital principle within 
the brain engendering its own destruc- 
tion! How sublime and _philosophi- 
cal! and how greatly it is to be la- 
mented that some eminent crazyologist 
(or craniologist, as some write the 
word) had not been present to improve 
upon such a demonstration. I beg 
pardon, however, for my inadvertence; 
perhaps there might be one there, and 
that the public are indebted to him 
for the narration. 

After all, there are some who still 
doubt whether this were the body of 
John Hampden. They contend that 
the entire absence of all mark or in- 
scription which might have identified 
the corpse, is not so strong a proof as 
seems to have been imagined by the 
relator, that it was the patriot. They 
tell strange stories about other inter- 
ments, which might have occasioned 
even a mistake in regard to the small 
bones found in the separate cloth. But 
let this pass, after one single word re- 
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specting the hair tied up with a black 
thread into a “ top-knot,” and which 
“came off like a wig :” which mode 
of securing the locks is contended to 
have been usual only for females ! 
The scene must have been indeed 
very striking, and very ghastly, as well 
as novel: but when it “ recalled to the 
mind the virtuous actious of the de- 
ceased, his manly defence against the 
tyranny of the Star Chamber; his 
abandonment of every social and do- 
mestic tie, for the glorious cause of 
freedom,” as is eloquently expressed 
in the narrative, did it not also sug- 
gest some reflections like those which 
are feelingly conveyed in the admirable 
lines of Mr. Bowles, upon opening 
the grave of an ancient Briton. (See 
Gent. Mag. vol. Lxxxvill. i. p. 523.) 


<* Let me, let me sleep again; 
* * * 


Plain’d from its disturbed bed, 
The spirit of the mighty dead, 
7 . * 


Ne’er hath glar’d the eye of day, 
My death-bed secrets to betray.” 
Did not the spirit of Hampden whis- 
per to them— 
** Shall the sons of distant days 
Unpunish’d on my relics gaze ?” 


To others who were not present, the 
bare perusal of the narrative has sug- 
gested the melancholy reflection, that 
all the virtues and all the worth of the 
Patriot, his deathless name, and em- 
blazoned panegyrics, were insufficient 
to prevent the violation of the rights of 
sepulture. That even those limbs 
which had been spared in the day of 
battle, were ingloriously mangled with 
a pen-knife, after the sacred veil of 
death had covered them for ages: and 
that what even the “ worm of corrup- 
tion” had not presumed to touch, was 
thus sacrificed to curiosity. And as 
neither the advancement of science, 
nor the improvement of letters, nor 
even the establishment of truth, is 
likely to be the result of this exhuma- 
tion, it would have better accorded 
with those reverential feelings towards 
the deceased patriot if his remains had 
been allowed their undisturbed repose 
in the silent mansion of the grave. 

The time of Hampden’s death is not 
ascertained. The place of it remains 
doubtful. The concealment of all ac- 
count of the pistol vatil many years 
after the event, and after repeated de- 
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scriptions of the action in which he is 
said by so many authors to have receiv- 
ed a wound which proved mortal, ren- 
ders Sir Robert Pye’s relation, or the 
relation of that relation, still an affair of 
uncertainty. The ae of re- 
conciling his interment with great 
pomp and a numerous procession, and 
with four coffins, one of them of lead, 
and another covered with velvet, on 
the day next following that of his 
death, and at a distance of many miles 
from the place where, according to 
any one of the histories, he must have 
died,—with all rational ideas of the 
operations of undertakers and work- 
men two centuries ago, amidst the dis- 
tractions of a civil war,—still prevails: 
in spite of the custom said to be re- 
corded by Sir William Dugdale, whose 
information could only have been de- 
rived from sources as liable to error as 
those which have been consulted by 
his successors. 

The difficulty of believing that, if 
Hampden fell from his horse in conse- 
quence of loss of blood at the Marsh- 
gate in Chalgrave field, nine miles 
from Thame, he afterwards rode to 
that town rather than to his own 
house at Pyrton or Pirton, the latter 
not three miles from the spot, and the 
former at least eight or nine, is still 
to be removed before the different ac- 
counts of the place of his death can be 
reconciled. Much therefore still re- 
mains for the biographer of Hampden 
to effect, and little has been achieved 
by the knight errantry which marks 
the late adventure at Hampden. But 
it may at least be hoped that equal 
zeal will accompany the progress of an 
undertaking to remove the doubts and 
contradictions respecting the place and 
time of his death, as have been dis- 
played in regard to the cause of it, and 
with more delicacy and discretion. 


Yours, &c. I. pe Auta Ripa. 


Be 


C. remarks, ** The Chairman of the De- 
von Whig Club, on giving the health of 
Mr. Davie Bassett, lately remarked, ‘It was 
truly gratifying to see a man of important 
station oa as Mr. Bassett standing forth 
to vindicate the best principles of the Con- 
stitution,—a man, he would say, who was 
connected with Royalty itself, and who, if 
the Stuarts were to be restored, might lay 
aclaim to the Throne.’ How is this Mr. 
Bassett so closely related to the Stuarts ?” 
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Mr. Ursayn, Aug. 20. 
ILBROOK is a small but ex- 
tremely picturesque village in 
the Hundred. of Redbournstoke, and 
deahery of Flitt, Bedfordshire. 

I find from Domesday book that it 
was.taxed for v hides, and contained 
vj plough lands, two of which were in 
demesne. When the survey took place, 
it was valued at 3/., of which 30s. only 
was received ; but during the Confes- 
sor’s. time, it is stated to have been 
worth 100s. It seems to have con- 
sisted principally of wood-land, which 
afforded pasture for 100 hogs. 

In the record alluded to it is called 
Melebroc. It is sometimes written 
Mulebrok, Mulbrok, and Mollebrok, 
but most frequently Milbroke. In 4 
Hen. IV. it is mentioned by its present 
name, and the variety of ways in which 
it is spelt, may be attributed to re- 
missness in the writer rather than to 
any actual change in its etymology. 

In the Domesday survey, ij mills 
valued at vj shillings are noticed, and 
I learn from Dugdale that at a subse- 
quent period, Johannes Molendinarius 
tenuit MOLENDINUM de Melelroche, 
p’ xs. ex dono Roberti de Auleni. There 
is still a stream of water existing at 
this place, which is probably the same 
with one described several centuries 
ago in these words, ‘* Aqua que ab 
curid descendit ad ecclesiam, usque ad 
Sibbenorum.” Hence it is more than 
probable that the village derived its 
name from sone mill-brook in or apout 
it. 

There was at this place a cel! of 
Benedictine monks belonging tothe Ab- 
bey of St. Alban’s, until about the year 
1119, when Geoffrey, the 16th Abbot 
of that place, “ transtulit Monachos de 
Mulebrok ad Heremitorium de Modri, 
Moddry, or Beau-lieu, in Bedford- 
shire*.” Inacharter of this cell, Mil- 
brook and its vicinity are described in 
a manner unusually concise. Its pos- 
sessions in that place are said to com- 
prise ** totum ab bosco extra closum, 
usque ad culturam que est juxta eccle- 
siam, et croftam Sigodi filii Samari, et 
croftam Uhteredi, et croftam Alwardi 
de Broma, et veteres terras, et montem 
veterem juxta, et pratum quod fuit Ri-, 





* Mr. Lysons, by a slip of the pen, says 
** Hertfordshire,” probably because it was 
united to’ the Abbey of S?. Allan's, by virtuc 
of a Bull from Pope Eugenius IV. 
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cardi filii Radulfi ad Bromam, et pra- 


tum quod prestitum fuit Turgedo de 
dominio domini.” 

The country hereabout is so beauti- 
fully undulated with wood and dale, 
that it would be difficult at this time 
to point out the identical ‘ mount,” 
characterized by the epithet “ old,” in 
the foregoing’ description. In some 
MS. lines on Milbrook, which I have 
by me, one of these knolls is thus in- 
troduced : 


«¢ There is a breeze about, yet scarce it stirs 

The topmost tuft on that grey clump of firs 

Whose dusky boughs, and glittering tresses 
crown 

That shadowy hillock where the sun goes 
down : 

His faithful light o’er yon tree-top is stealing, 

As parting words light up the eye of feeling, 

Where the bright tear-drop trembles but to 
throw 

A livelier lustre o’er the face of woe.” 


In the account of Milbrook, part of 
which we have just quoted, xvi ‘* acras 
de terra wareni” are mentioned. In 
13 Edw. II. the Prior of Beau-lieu or 
Bellum-locum, appears to have been 
summoned on a writ of quo-warranto 
to show by what right he claimed the 
exercise of free-warren here. His re- 
ply states, that he had received a grant 
of it from Edward the First, which 
was actually the case in 1294. A writ 
of the same nature, regarding his title 
to hold a court leet, and claim waif, or 
the forfeited goods of felons and out- 
laws, in Mellebrek, issued shortly af- 
terwards, and was answered by the 
Prior in person. I find also the master 
of the Knights Templars twice sum- 
moned on similar charges, and the 
Abbot of Warden sued for exercising 
the right of free-warren. 

Almeric de St. Amand held Mele- 
broke manor under an extent, in 14 
Ed. I. In 4 Ed. II. Mulbroke was 
possessed by one of the same names. 
Johannes de Sancto Amando held it in 
the same year of the following reign. 
It seems afterwards to have belonged 
to the Abbot and Convent of Warden, 
for whom it was held in 17 Edw. III. 
with remainder to himself, by Almeric 
de St. Amand. ‘The same party had 
services and tenements in Mulbroke. 
A manor and 120 acres of land in 
Milebrouk and Ampthull, appertained 
to the family of St. Croix about this 
time, the name of Peter de Santa 
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Cruce, as owner, occurring in 23 and 
36 Edw. III +. 

Almeric de St. Amand was seised of 
various possessions in Melbroke in 5 
Rich. If. A subsequent inquisition 
was taken on his death, in 4 Hen. IV. 
In the first of these escheats he is 
named conjointly with his wife Alio- 
nora, whom he left his executrix. 

In the valor of Henry VIII. is the 
following entry respecting this place : 

«¢ William Gray, rector of Mylbrook, re- 
presented on his oath that the value of his 
rectory there, exclusive of 10s. 8d. payable 
to the Archdeacon of Bedford for synodals 
and proxies, was per ann. 9l. 16s. 2d.” 


The Church (see the Plate) stands 
on an eminence which commands a 
beautiful and extensive view over the 
vale of Bedford. From its elevated 
site it is visible at a great distance, and 
serves as a landmark to this recluse 
village. In the chancel is a tablet to 
the memory of Dr. George Lawson, 
one of the former rectors of Milbrook, 
who died in 1684. On its north side 
is a handsome altar-tomb with full- 
length figures of William Huett, esq. 
and Mary his wife, surmounted by this 
inscription : . 

Hic jacet Armigeri Gulielmi corpus Huetti 

Uxorisque suze Mariz quam fata priorem 

Eripuere: duos natos hinc mortua mater 

Post se sollicito patri mundoque reliquit. 

Hec est conditio status hic; hac gloria carnis 

Nostra sit; hac quamvis non est lux cras- 
tina nostra. 

Gulielmus 

Taria 


pobije 7mo die Juni 1602. 


Near this monument, on the pave- 
ment, is the figure of an ecclesiastic, 
with this inscription : 

“‘ Giobert Were preest vnd this ston inth 
Chat hu m’cp and {adp help crpeth 
Prapeth for mn sovle for charpte now 
Ag ne wold other dede for pow.” 

On the south side of the chancel is a 
beautiful monument, commemorating 
a daughter of Lord Holland’s, who 
died in early life. The marble bust 
with which it is surmounted is not 
less admired for its simplicity and 
sweetness of expression, than for the 
skill displayed in its execution : 

«« There is a smile upon that lovely face, 
A pleasing, child-like, unassuming grace, 





t In the 49th year of the same reign, 
Thomas de St. Croix had remainder of the 
manor, which was held by John Cheyney, 
Knighs. 
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As if its few and fleeting years had past 


In one unclouded summer to the last! 

The wild-flow’rs wreathing round that marble 
brow, [of snow, 

Bright as the moon-beam’s glance on drifts 

Blooming to day, and withering on the 
morrow, [sorrow.”” 

Are too-true emblems of thy course of 


The tower appears to have contained 
originally three bells, two of which 
only remain, with these inscriptions: 


*¢ Sancta Maria, ora pro nobis.” 
s¢ Richard Chandler made me, 1676.” 


In the Church windows are the 
arms of Sir John Cornwall, who pur- 
chased the manor of the Beauchamps, 
to whom it came after the St. Amands, 
He was created Baron of Milbrook in 
1442, but is better known by his 
other title of Lord Fanhope. He did 
not long enjoy this honour, for he 
died either in the following year, or 
soon after. During the summer of 
1825 I spent many pleasant hours in 
Ampthill park, where this worthy 
had once “a large and princely 
house like a castle,” on the spot now 
occupied by an obelisk, surmounted by 
a shield, bearing the arms of Catherine 
of Arragon ; the base is inscribed with 
some appropriate lines by the classic 
and elegant Horace Walpole. It ap- 
pears from an engraving given in 
Fisher’s Illustrations of Bedfordshire, 
that his effigy and that of his lady, in 
stained glass, are or were to be seen in 
the parish Church of Ampthill. He 
was, however, most probably buried 
according to the directions given in his 
will, in the chapel of the Blessed 
Virgin, by him founded in the church- 
yard of the Friars Preachers near Lud- 
gate. Leland calls him “a man of 
great fame in outward warres, and 
very rich.” The first part of this sen- 
tence may be true enough ; his “* good 
name” I should be very loth to “ filch” 
from so brave an officer, but as far as 
regards his ‘‘ trash,” it may be perti- 
nent to state, that at his death it was 
not excessive. To John his son, at 
Ampthill, he bequeathed ccc marks, 
to go to his other son Thomas, in the 
event of the first dying under age. 

Leiand describes Ampthill Castle as 
** standing stately on a hill with four 
or five faire towers of stone in the in- 
nerward, beside the basse court.” Lord 
Fanhope distinguished himself at Agin- 
court, although I do not find that he is 
particularly mentioned on this occasion 
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by our old chroniclers. Hollinshed 
tells us of two ships ** belonging” to 
him, which were driven into Zeland 
on their return from that engage- 
ment*. He married Elizabeth Coun- 
tess Dowager of Huntingdon ; and this 
connexion Leland supposes to have 
been ** a great cause of the sumptuous 
building” at Ampthill, which was con- 
structed of ** such spoils as it is said he 
won in France.” 

Yours, &c. D. A. Briton. 

Mr. Ursan, Sept. 12. 

SEND you a specimen of the va- 

riety of orthography adopted in a 
word now uniformly written with six 
letters, BucHAN. The numerous modes 
of spelling it may have arisen from the 
strong guttural sound with which this 
word is pronounced in Scotland, every 
penman adopting his own mode in the 
unlettered periods, when there was no 
fixed standard of orthography, which 
has been the result of general educa- 
tion, and the universal diffusion of 
printed books. I may further state, 
that the Earldom of Buchan was pos- 
sessed, until the reign of Robert the 
Bruce, by the family of Comyn, the 
most powerful in Scotland ; and that 


subsequently it was generally held b 
branches of the Royal family, whic 
occasions the word frequently to occur 


in records. The present family, a 
junior branch of the Ereskines of Bes, 
obtained the earldom by marriage ; and 
antiquities owe as aah to the present 
Earl, as the liberty of his country does 
to his distinguished brother, the late 
Lord Erskine. James MiTcHELL. 


Buchane ; Bouchane ; Bowchane ; 
Bouchquhane ; Bowchquhane. — 
Barbour’s Bruce; Pinkerton’s Ed. 

Buthhan.—Chron. of Melrose. 

Buthan ; Bowhaine ; Bowthain; Bou- 
chaine ; Bowchaine.-- Winter’s Chron. 

Buwan.—Anderson's Diplomata. 

Buchan ; Buchwan; Bochin; Buch- 
han ; Bouchan ; Boughan ; Boghan. 
—Rymer's Feed. and Prynne’s Col. 

Bucquan.—Barton’s Leicestershire. 

Buquhan.—Camden's Brit. and Ho- 
linshed’s Chron. 

Buchquhan ; Buchquhane.-- Holinshed. 





* Of this affair he gives a doleful ac- 
count. ‘* Pitie it was,”” he says, ** to see 
how some Fre were suddenly sticked 
with daggers : some were brained with poll- 
axes, some slaine with malles, and others 
had their throats cut.” 
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Buthen.—Rotuli Scotia. 

Boughain ; Bothouchain.—Harl. MSS. 
No. 6104. 

Bucquhan; Bowgwan.—Cotion MSS. 
Cal. cil. civ. 

Bowghan.—Percy’s Reliques. 

Bouchquhane ; Boughcan ; Bowgham. 
—Pinkerton’s Hist. of Scotland. 

Boucquam ; Boucquan.— Olivier le 
Marele, queted by Pinkerton. 


The name is given in Latin by Boe- 
thius, Butquhania; Buthquhania. 


Playfair, in his description of Scot- 
land, vol. ii. p. 231, states, that it is 
found in records as follow: Bughun ; 
Buthlan ; Bauvan ; Bogham; Bowan. 

He also gives Buchan and Buthan, 
which have already been enumerated, 
and Lowan, but this latter must arise 
from a difficulty in making out the 
manuscript. 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, Watlington, Aug. 10. 


CORRESPONDENT, under the 
signature of E. E. (in vol. xc. 
p- 10, 11) accompanies an account of 
Mitton in Oxfordshire, with some par- 
ticulars relative to the descendants of 
Sir Michael Dormer, Lord Mayor of 
London in 1541: mentioning that he 
was succeeded by his son Ambrose, 
who died in. 1566, whose eldest son, 
another Sir Michael, ‘‘ erected the 
sumptuous monument at the east end 
of the Church :”’ that the son and heir 
of this gentleman was Sir Robert Dor- 
mer, Sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1628, 
and that he died 17 Aug. 1649: that 
the eldest son of Sir Robert was Wil- 
liam Dormer, esq. who rebuilt the fa- 
mily mansion in the hamlet of Ascot, 
but which was soon afterwards burnt 
down: that Sir William died at High 
Wycombe in 1683, and was buried at 
Milton, and that he had four children 
by his wife, who was one of the daugh- 
ters of Edmund Waller the Poet. 
Now all this appears very intelligible, 
and may be very correct; but it is so 
directly at variance with an ancient 
pedigree of the family at present before 
me, that I am induced to take the 
liberty of requesting E. E. or any other 
of your Correspondents who may be 
able to determine, which gives the true 
account of these descents, to mention 
the authority for the above-cited com- 
munication, and to indulge me with a 
reference to any documents which may 
correct the errors of the following 
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statement, as it is preserved in divers 
MSS. hitherto deemed authentic. 


ane, dau. and 
coh. of James 
Berrie, esq. of 
Hampton Poyle. 


Ambrose Dormer, of As 
cot and Great Milton, co. 
Oxon, 6th son of Sir Mi- 
chael Dormer, Ld. Mayor. 





Winifred,only 
da. (heir to her 
brothers) mar. 
1 to Sir Wm. 
Hawtrey, kt. ; 
2dly, to John 
Pigot, esq. of 
Eliesborough, 


Am- Sir Michael=Doro- 
brose Dormer, kt. thy, 
Dor- of Ascot dau. of 
mer, Com. for William 
ob. Charitable Haw- 
juv. Uses,1614:  trey,esq. 
v.p. ob.... bur. of Che- 
atWhiston, quers, 
co. North- co.Buck. and of Strat- 
ampton. ton. 


See Harleian MSS. 1533, 6, and 7; 
and Cardigan MSS. C. fol. 185. 

If Sir Michael Dormer had issue by 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir William Haw- 
trey, it is evident that his sister Wini- 
fred could not have been his heir. 

E. E. says, that Sir Michael Dormer 
sold the manor of Great Milton in 
1588, and yet that his grandson Wil- 
liam rebuilt the family residence at 
Ascot, the hamlet belonging to that 
parish. 

Perhaps your Correspondent can also 
favour me with some account of the 
acquirement of the estate at Ascot and 
Milton, by the Dormers. It is re- 
markable that Sir Robert Dormer, a 
descendant of the elder branch of the 
same family, obtained a grant in 1543 
(35 Hen. Vill) of another manor, 
‘called by the same name (Ascot), in 
Bucks, which is presumed to have been 
part of the possessions of Wing Priory. 

Had Sir Michael Dormer the Lord 
Mayor the manor of Milton? I be- 
lieve Ascot in Oxfordshire was in the 
possession of the coheiresses of Thomas 
de Brotherton Earl of Norfolk, Mar- 
garet wife of Sir Walter Manning, and 
Alice wife of Sir Edward de Monta- 
cute, or one of them, but in what man- 
ner it subsequently descended, I shall 
be obliged by ialbedastion. Collins, 
indeed, in his Peerage, says that Ri- 
chard Grenville, esq. (who died Oct. 8, 
1517) ** exchanged the manor of Ascot 
in Oxfordshire, for Berwells manor in 
Wotton,” and refers to family deeds as 
his authority; but if Sir Michael Dor- 
mer, who was Sheriff of London in 
1529, derived Ascot from his father, 
grandfather, or great-grand father, their 
names, according to all the pedigrees, 
were Geoffrey Dormer: and I find no 
Robert Dormer until that Sir Robert 
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who held Wing and Ascot in Bucks, 
by grant from Henry VIII. as before 
mentioned, and who probably derived 
his christian name from his great-grand- 
father Robert Baldington of Thame, a 
very rich man, whose daughter brought 
great wealth to the family. However, 
as the first Geoffrey Dormer, who lived 
in the reign of Henry VI. is said to 
have had twenty-five children, one of 
them might have been a Robert Dor- 
mer, and if any of your Correspondents 
have been so fortunate as to have ob- 
tained an authentic pedigree of the 
early branches of that noble house, it 
would be both a favour and gratifica- 
tion to be permitted to refer to it, or to 
receive such information as may eluci- 
date the difficulties and contradictions 
alluded to. T.E 


—o— 
MeEpicaL PRorFEssIon. 
Mr. Urzay, Sept. 10. 


A’ no period of medical history has 

the integrity of the medical pro- 
fession been so loudly called in ques- 
tion, or so virulently attacked as at the 
present. Three circumstances have 
materially led to this general inquiry 
into the purity of the medical charac- 
ter, namely, the Defeat of the London 
College of Physicians, by Dr. Harri- 
son; the Reformation of the College of 
Surgeons, by Mr. Lawrence; and the 
Attempt now making by Hospital Sur- 
geons and teachers of Anatomy to se- 
cure a certain portion of the bodies of 
the deceased poor for dissection. The 
oppressive laws of the London College 
M.D. and the abuses at Surgeon’s 
Hall, are a flea-bite to the measures 
now in contemplation for seizing on 
the bodies of the poor who die in hos- 
pitals, and submitting them to the 
scalpel, if not immediately claimed by 
relations who may perhaps be ignorant 
of their death, within the stipulated 
period allowed for the claim. 

Medical men have at length taken 
the alarm; and, feeling for the integrity 
of their own character, are as much 
alive to what is going on, as the public 
at large can be, who feel a property in 
the personal prerogative of their own 
prejudices, whether well or ill found- 
ed, against exhumation and the dissec- 
tion of their friends. The properest 
persons, say they, to set the example of 
elevation above prejudice, are the Sur- 
geons and Physicians themselves, and 
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it is proposed that they should each 


agree to leave their own bodies for 
dissection as an example, before they 
inflicted so great a violation of old 
established prejudices on the poor,— 
unless Surgeons can prove that human 
‘feelings, and the frailties of our nature, 
keep pace with the scale of property, 
and that to have a decent respect for 
the mortal remains of our nearest rela- 
tions, for whose souls we are com- 
manded continually to pray, we must 
have a certain income and rank in so- 
ciety. The poor are helpless, and on 
the malign principle of taking ad- 
vantage of the forlorn condition of our 
fellow creatures, the principle of the 
contemplated measure for procuring 
subjects is a sound one. But on the 
principle on which all our HosPITALS 
are founded, whose histories, nay whose 
very titles, dedicated to St. Bartholo- 
mew, St. Thomas, and other holy per- 
sons, shew their object to be Christian 
charity to the poor, and not lucre of 
gain to the Anatomical lecturer, the 
principle is as barefaced a defiance of 
the Christian object of their benevo- 
lent Catholic founders as any we ever 
heard of, and forms a humiliating con- 
trast to those pious institutions on the 
Continent, which under the care of 
the ‘* Sceurs de la Charité,” and the 
many hospitaliers of the religious orders, 
still retain the spirit and practice, as 
well as the names of their founders. 
The poor, if any thing, feel more 
strongly on the subject of the dead 
bodies of their friends than the rich, 
and we fear the having recourse to the 
seizure of their bodies in preference, 
does not arise from the sense enter- 
tained of their ignorance or bluntness 
of feeling, but from their being help- 
less, and therefore more easily within 
the grasp of cupidity. In Ireland, in 
Spain, in Belgium, or in Austria, such 
a plan would cause a rebellion ; and 
are we, in this boasted age of cant, and 
in a country vaunted for charity, to 
make inroads on the better feelings of 
the indigent (at all times the most 
pious of mankind), merely because, 
with all our schools and improvements, 
the mass of English poor are still too 
stupid, or too ignorant of what their 
betters are about, to detect the strata- 
gems of the house surgeon of an hospi- 
tal, or the cunning of the artifices of 
the dissecting room. Asan advocate for 
the purity of the medical character, 
I trust that we shall be spared this 
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blot, and that if we follow France be 
this particular, it will be strictly an 
closely, that is, taking ALL unclaimed 
bodies whatever, in which case, and 
with due care that friends shall alwa 
be consulted if possible, the plan me « 
be unobjectionable. 

But bad as is this abuse, arising 
from the pressure of an overloaded 
market of medical teachers, there is 
another which is still more to be la- 
mented, which is the manner in which 
the profession at large, but particularly 
the Physician, is paid. That Physi- 
cians of the old school too often pro- 
long a case of difficulty from ignorance, 
and that Surgeons, from ignorance and 
the love of experiment combined, often 
make serious mistakes in operation, to 
the unnecessary loss of life or limbs, is 
notorious; but the Oriental nations go 
further, and charge us Europeans with 
acting on an interested principle of 
prolonging diseases, while we contrive 
to extort fees from the nervous good- 
nature of imaginary valetudinarians. 
1 would propose, therefore, to exo- 
nerate medical men from this odious 
imputation altogether, and to give our 
concurrence to the mode of. payment 
alluded to in the following paragraph, 
from an Oriental paper, which I re- 
commend to the consideration of the 
reader. 

«* The Chinese have long been ce- 
lebrated for their sagacity, and the 
acuteness with which they see into 
the bearings of particular customs and 
laws. They show this sagacity in no 
one thing more strongly than in the 
manner in which physicians are paid 
in China. Instead of being paid by 
fees when persons are ill, which the 
Chinese would regard as holding out 
inducements to them to make a job of 
the case, each family in China pays to 
some physician an annual sum, a portion 
of which pay is suspended whenever 
any of the family are ill, and this sus- 
pension of pay is continued till health 
be restored, or death ensue, in which 
latter case a forfeiture is paid by the 
doctor in the minus ratio of the age of 
the patient. By this means Chinese 
sn aeet ang acquire a vital interest in 

astening the cure. 

““The Chinese frequently remark 
that, bywhat they learn from Europeans, 

hysic in England is a dangerous traffic, 
mn which the prolongation of an illness 
becomes so closely connected with the 
intérest of the mo that it re- 
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quires more than an ordinary degree of 
moral fortitude to resist the temptation 
to effect it. Besides which, there is 
another great evil resulting from the 
trade of physic in Europe, that it makes 
hysicians jealous of the medical know- 
edge of the public; and hence it is 
that mercenary European practitioners 
usually forbid their patients the use of 
books of Domestic Medicine, for the 
two-fold reason that the knowledge of 
popular remedies would injure their 
practice, while a little insight into the 
real simplicity of medicine, would 
furnish the discerning public with a 
clue to the scandalous humbug of em- 
pyrical monopoly. If European doc- 
tors were not proverbially on bad terms 
with each other, this craft would be 
able to establish a tremendous tax upon 
health; but, fortunately, the preten- 
sions of one jealous monopolist are 
often founded on the real or alleged 
bad practice of his competitor. And 
hence, if a sick man were to consult 
fifty physicians in London, one after 
another, he would find his constitution 
consigned to the ruthless operation of 
nearly fifty different and counteracting 
anaceas! In China, medical men 
ave as much interest in enlightening 
the public mind on the subject of 
physic, as they have to keep it in ig- 
norance in Europe. Practice is cer- 
tainly improving in England; but as 
long as the system of calling, uncalled 
for, for asecond, third, or fourth fee, 
continues, so long will medicine be a 
trade dangerous to the sufferer, in direct 
proportion as it is useful to the physi- 
cian. The apothecary, too, has an in- 
terest in keeping the physician up to 
his drug trade, and any inroads on the 
score of simplicity in medicine, would 
make him a dangerous rival to the 
doctor. This state of things cannot 
exist in China. There the physician 
really assists nature: in England, na- 
ture has art and imposture to struggle 
with ; and the remarkable cures made 
by medicines so opposite in their known 
effects in England, can only be ascribed 
to the overbearing power of this our 
kindest mother to subdue disease in 
time, of herself, and often aided by 
fortunate changes of the weather, to 
persevere in her curative nisus, till the 
animal machine he restored to health, 
in spite of the evil influence of half a 
hundred prescribed sources of irrita- 
tion.” 


Yours, &c. CriTo. 


Mr. Ursan, Sept. 12. 


HE Committee on Anatomy hav- 

ing, in their late Report to the 
House of Commons, mentioned that 
most of the witnesses wish for an 
enactment for the delivery of bodies 
(under certain circumstances) of per- 
sons to be dissected who die in work- 
houses, &c. I request the insertion of 
the following extract from Mr. Aber- 
nethy’s Hunterian Oration, 1819: 


«In England, however, the indigent who 
suffer from illness and injury are supported 
and relieved chiefly by the liberality of that 
benevolence which is so creditable to our 
national character, and much as I wish for 
the promotion of medical knowledge, I 
should be sorry if the bodies of the poor 
were to be considered as public property 
without reserve in our-own country. For 
better would it seem to me that medical 
science should cease, and our bodily suffer- 
ings continue, than that the natural rights 
and best feelings of humanity should not be 
equally respected in all classes of society, or 
that merely because persons are poor, they 
should be prevented from paying’ the last 
tribute of respect and regard to their de- 
parted relatives by attending their remains 
to the grave; yet if the directors of hospi- 
tals, poor-houses, and prisons, were to es- 
tablish it as a regulation that the body of 
any person dying in those institutions, un- 
claimatle by immediate relatives, should be 
given to the surgeon of the establishment 
for dissection, upon his signing an obliga- 
tion so to dispose of it, or to give no offence 
to decency or humanity, I am convinced 
that it would greatly tend to the increase of 
anatomical knowledge amongst the members 
of our profession in general, and conse- 
quently to the public good. Or indeed it 
might be established as a law, that the body 
of any person, of whatsoever rank or fortune, 
unclaimable ly immediate relatives, should 
be subjected to dissection, and thus a great 
public good might be obtained without any 
infringement on the equality of right.” 


I have marked some words to be 
printed in Italics, which | think re- 
quire explanation. What does “ un- 
claimable_by immediate relatives” 
mean? Does it mean such bodies as 
are never likely to be claimed by im- 
mediate relatives? I cannot but con- 
sider that an Act of Parliament for 
the purpose mentioned by the Com- 
mittee would be very objectionable, as 
it would add to the sufferings of those 
unfortunate persons who from poverty 
become inmates of workhouses and 
hospitals ; I mean from an apprehen- 
sion, that if they should die in_ those 
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places, they will not be buried in the 
usual way, but their bodies will be 
anatomized. Myr. Abernethy’s plan is 
also objectionable, as that would no 
doubt cause much distress. 

Yours, &c. A REMARKER. 


Mr. Urspan, Exeter, Aug. 20. 


HE differences in the calculations 

of Mr, Tovey (part i. 414), and 
the statements I have given, respecting 
the celebrated Eclipse mentioned by 
Herodotus, which forms the subject 
of controversy, are with respect to the 
year B. C. 625, to which it has been 
referred, as being conformable with 
Volney’s representations, and which 
correspondent facts appear to indicate, 
in fact, merely nominal differences. 
The eclipse for which a calculation of 
the mean time of New Moon, from 
Ferguson’s Tables, is given by Mr. 
Tovey (p. 414), and stated to have 
happened on February 3, 626, B.C. 
is the identical eclipse, which Volney 
refers to the year 625,—this being 
“the year 625, according to the astro- 
nomers, and the year 626, according 
to the vulgar chroncleghnts.” Mr. 
Tovey, quoting the rule from Fergu- 
son, says, ‘‘as Ferguson’s Tables be- 
gin the year on the Ist of March, the 
calculation in this instance must be 
made for the year preceding ; that is, 
for 627 B.C.””. Now this date of 627 
B.C. is, according to the explanation 
just given, clearly equivalent to the 
year 626 B.C.; and the calculation is 
therefore for the (tabular or astronomi- 
cal) year 626, or towards its conclu- 
sion; and which in civil reckoning 
from January, is reduced to 625. By 
taking the liberty of correcting Mr. 
Tovey'’s calculation agreeably to the 
above, it will therefore be as follows : 


d. oh. m. 
New Moon, B.C. 626, March 15 2 33 
Add eleven lunations - - - 324 20 5 
Mean time of New Moon B.C. @ 22 38 


625, February - - - - 


The true time of New Moon is 
found by the tables to be B.C. 625, 
Feb. 2, at about 17h. 12 m.; or Feb, 
3d. 5h. 12m. (morning); and to this, 
according to Volney’s representations, 
and as astronomical facts indicate, a 
difference is to be assigned for the hy- 
pothesis of an acceleration in ‘* the 
nodus of the Moon.” Mr. Tovey, 
quoting from Woodhouse’s Astronomy, 
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says, ** the acceleration of the Moon's 
mean motion is a fact deduced both 
from theory and observation ; and it 
results nearly the same from either; 
the acceleration of the node is deduced 
from that of the mean motion by a 
mathematical process ; therefore the 
first being a fact, the second must be a 
fact.” his must be admitted, that if 
the acceleration of the Moon’s mean 
motion be a fact, the acceleration of 
the node must be a consequence of it. 
The inferences given are, however, 
most certainly incorrect, or may be 
proved to be so; viz. that ‘ the longi- 
tude of the node chiefly affects the 
magnitude and duration of an eclipse, 
not the time of the greatest obscura- 
tion ; and that, if the acceleration of 
the node be ‘‘a fiction,”’ it cannot al- 
ter the time of greatest obscuration in 
this eclipse ad Bre hours,” nor even 
many minutes; since here a distinc. 
tion should clearly be made between 
the longitude of the node itself, and 
the longitudes or distance of the Sun 
and Moon from the node; whence 
the Moon’s latitude or distance from 
the ecliptic is deduced; the latter, 
therefore, determining the magnitude 
and consequent duration of an eclipse ; 
but the former (the longitude of the 
node) most certainly determining the 
time of the greatest obscuration; in 
the first instance, with respect to the 
phenomena or times of the general® 
eclipse ; and, as a consequence, with 
respect to the times at particular places. 
According to the deductions from La 
Place’s Formulz, therefore, and ** M. 
Burgh’s hypothesis, followed by M. 
Delambre” (queted by M. Volney), 
the longitude or position of the node 
being in advance of the assumed true 
place, the time of the Moon’s motion, 
for the excess taken, however, at its 
least limit, for about 1° 16’, must be 
added to the true time of New Moon, 
obtained by the tables. 

It is remarked in Woodhouse’s As- 
tronomy, vol. I. p. 670, that “ the 
most remarkable inequality which has 
been detected in the Moon’s mean 
motion, is known by the title of the 
Acceleration of the Moon's mean Mo- 
tion ;” and by tracing this to its source, 
it is found to be immediately derived 
from the differences between the re- 
corded times of the Moon’s motions, 
or of ancient eclipses, and the times 
indicated by the modern astronomical 
tables, conformably with the follow- 
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ing (ibid. p. 671), ‘‘ The Sun’s longi- 
tude (for a particular eclipse) being 
known, the Moon's (which at the 
time of greatest obscuration in a solar 
eclipse, must be the same) is known 
also. The Moon’s longitude, however, 
computed for the time of the eclipse, 
and by means of the Lunar Tables, 
does not agree witi the former. In 
some part or other, then, the Tables 
are defective, or, without some modi- 
fication, are not applicable to ages that 
are past.”” The inequality herein in- 
dicated is denominated “‘ a secular in- 
equality, requiring for its correction a 
secular equation.” It is apparent, then, 
that either the hypothesis of the acce- 
leration of the Moon’s mean motion 
must be true, or that the Tables are 
defective; as: is remarked by Volney, 
“That the theory of the modern 
schools of Europe is not founded on a 
sufficient series of positive observations ; 
and that for want of this important 
element (which the ancient priests of 
Chaldea and Egypt enjoyed, on ac- 
count of their sky always clear, and 
an hereditary transmission), modern 
astronomers, to compose their lunar 
tables, have employed certain observa- 
tions mentioned by Ptolemy and the 
Arabians, the accuracy of which is 
hypothetic and contestible ; and that, 
to conform to these observations, the 
hypothesis of acceleration has been 
resorted to, &c. &c. 

The computation of this eclipse of 
B.C. 625, is, however, quoted by M. 
Volney from ‘the tables which the 
astronomer Pingré drew up of the ten 
centuries that precede the Christian 
zta, for the Academy of Inscriptions 
(Memoire de l’Academie des Inscrip- 
tions, vol. xL1z.) year 625, Sd of Feb 
ruary, at half-past five in the morning,* 
a central eclipse, visible to the east of 
Europe, of Africa, and to (all) Asia, 
reckoning from the forty-second de- 
gree of longitude east from Paris. This 
certainly is our eclipse, from this year 
625 B.C. has, preferably to any other, 
the merit of agreeing perfectly with 
the various circumstances of the ac- 
counts of Herodotus and Jeremiah. 
It is true that the hour assigned by the 
French astronomer is too early, since 
the Sun could scarcely have risen in 
the necessary latitude and longitude ;” 
but M. Pingré remarks (in the Art of 





* The difference in time for the longi- 
tude is here required to be added. 
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verifying Dates, vol. I.) ‘that the cal- 
culations of astronomers, according as 
they advance in antiquity, become 
less exact, and are liable to errors of 
even a considerable portion of time,” 
&e. As already stated, then, we have 
with the requisite corrections the time 
of greatest obscuration indicated at 
about ten o’clock in the morning. 

To adjust the differences respecting 
the year B.C. 625, or B.C. 626, it 
may be further remarked (Volney’s 
New Researches on Ancient History, 
vol. I.) that, in calculating after the 
manner of chronologers, a year too 
much is reckoned, ‘‘ because in true 
calculation, according to the astrono- 
mers, the first year before Christ, and 
the first year of Christ, require that 
this latter year should be reckoned as 
nought ;” which therefore reduces the 
year 626, in true calculation, to the 
year 625. This is clearly indicated by 

r. Tovey, as he says, ** by the year 
626 B.C. I understand the 626th year 
before the first of the Christian era;”’ 
therefore, deducting for the year of 
Christ, which should be reckoned as 
nought, we have the year 625, as al- 
ready mentioned. The same analogy 
is found to exist with respect to the 
year 585, the date of what is termed 
Sir Isaac Newton’s eclipse. It is stated 
in a note in Ferguson's Astronomy, 
respecting this eclipse, that instead of 
its being referred to the fourth year of 
the 48th Olympiad (585584), that 
as the Olympiads commenced at the 
summer solstice, it was therefore only 
in the end of the 3d year it happened 
(May 28); the 3d year of the 48th 
Olympiad, commencing at the sols- 
tice of the year 586=585. The eclipse 
of 628 is also to be referred to the 3d 
year of 38th Olympiad (although de- 
nominated the 4th year), commencing 
at the solstice of the year 626=625; 
the 4th year of the 38th Olympiad 
commencing at the solstice after the 
eclipse. We have therefore for correct 
data the 3d year of the 38th Olympiad 
626=625, and the 3d year of the 48th 
Olympiad, 586—=585, each, however, 
named the 4th year, and the difference 
being precisely ten Olympiads, or forty 
years. Mr. 'Tovey’s inference is there- 
fore clearly incorrect ; that the differ- 
ence of the dates is not forty, but forty- 
one years: and hence Mr. Tovey says, 
“* M: Volney’s ingenious conjecture to 
account for the forty years will not 


apply.” 
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In calculating, then, from the fore- 
going data, we have for the year B.C. 
625, the following: 


d. h. m. 
True time of New Moon by 

the Tables, B.C’625; Feb. 3 5 12morn. 
Add difference: of longi- 

tude (4 minutes to a de- 

gree) forabout 43° or 44° 

east of Greenwich - - 

Add deficiency. for the 

Moon’s supposed acce- 

leration or motion, for 

the excess of 1° 16’ at 

the least- - - - - 


True time of New Moon 
for the above longitude, 


February. - - -  -' °8-10 26 morn. 


This then assigns the time of the 
eclipse, or of the greatest. obscuration, 
at about ten-o’clock in the morning of 
Feb. 3, B. C. 625, for-long. 43° or 44°, 
east of Greenwich; and: the central 
track falling in lat. of about 32° north. 

There is, however, another calcula- 
tion of Herodotus’s eclipse, by, Mr. 
Francis Baily (Philosophical rans. 
for 1811, part 2d), for the year 610 
B. C.: on. Sept. 3@:. This eclipse is 
found to‘have been -total, and the cen- 
tral track passing very.near the coun- 
tries described by Herodotus. By ap- 
plying the same corrections as_ those 
which have been: applied for the 
eclipse of 625, the time of greatest ob- 
scuration of the eclipse of 610 B.C.. for 
the same longitude is found at about 
3 o’clock p.m. 5 the ceutral track, how- 
ever, falling within, or. not extending 
further. than 20° of,north Jat. leaving 
but a'small obscuration for the latitude 
required. This.éclipse of 610.B.C. has 
the merit of having been total, whilst 
the eclipse of 625 is found to have 
been annular ; the-central track, how- 
ever,'of the eclipse of 625.-(as appears 
from the construction) passing directly 
over the countries in question, requires 
that the preference should be giyen it. 

By applying these corrections to Mr. 
Tovey’s calculation for the. eclipse. of 
585 B.C. it will be found to have been 
wholly invisible even at Sardis, or the 
adjacent countries. .The . expression 
that from the hypothesis of accelera— 
tion, the eclipse of 625° is found to be 
retarded nearly five hours, is, however, 
literally incorrect, since this includes 
the diiersbce in longitude. _ 


-Yours,. &c. Quzrens. 
Gent. Mac. Septemler, 1828. 
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HE drawing which accompanies 

this (see Plate II.) was taken in 
the year 1794, and represents the then 
state of the ruins of the castellated 
mansion of the Hastings at Kirby 
Moxloe, a hamlet in the parish of 
Braunston, about four miles from the 
town of Leicester. Its situation is thus 
noticed by Mr. Throsby, in his Ex- 
cursions, p. 74: 


_ * There stands at the bottom of a farm- 
yard in this village, in a low situation, a pile 
of ruins of no inconsiderable magnitude, be- 
tokening in some. parts to have been a no- 
ble residence, and in others something re- 
sembling a place of annoyance and security. 
A-great part of the building is encircled 
with water, which runs close to its founda- 
tion,-and appears as if it formerly inclosed 
the whole. The -length of these ruins, 
which are built of brick and stone, is about 
50. yards. 

** There stood a tower at each end of the 
ruins, which must have given the whole ra- 
ther the appearance of a castle ; one of them 
is pretty perfect, but the other is making 
hasty strides towards complete annihilation. 
I went into, several rooms on the gronnd- 
floor and the upper. apartments, some of 
which appear to have been never finished.” 


Mr. Malcolm,’ who made the an- 
nexed drawing, thus describes it : 

‘*The situation of this castellated man- 
sion is by no means commanding, nor was 
it rendered insecure by the neighbourhood 
of any eminence. All that remains of the 
most ancient part of the building is confined 
to a square embattled tower, connected with 
a second; these have windows, but so ex- 
tremely small, that they are convincing 
proofs that the apartments within them 
were considered as particularly secure, 
though not perhaps those of the keep :. the 
tuins, of other apartments extending from 
the towers have: larger windows, without 
mullions. 

‘©The most modern portion, detached 
from the above, is on a regular plan of a 
centre, flanked by two semi-sexagon towers, 
the whole.of the lower part of which is 
without any kind of aperture, except the 
great plain pointed gate ; a string above it 
serves as the base of what appears to have 
been -a-dvor. On each side, and higher, 
are windows, with plain pointed divisions, 
four in number; and in the face of each 
tower are other windows, smaller than those 
of the centre. ‘The upper part of the ruin 
is covered with bushes and ivy, which falls 
with beautiful luxuriance down the sides. 
The whole appears much reduced in height.” 


Mr. Nichols, whose good fortune 
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procured for him the opinions of per- 
sons competent to furnish informa- 
tion, gives us the following account of 
the place, as communicated to him by 
Mr. Tailby of Sawston, who visited 
the castle at Mr. Nichols’s request in 
1809. Hesays, 

«¢The remains of this castellated mansion 
are of brick, cemented with very strong lime 
mortar (some of which remains undecayed, 
where the bricks have entirely perished) ; 
the gateways, some of the doorways, win- 
dow-frames, and coping of the battlements, 
being of a fine, soft, but durable, white 
stone, procured, as I conjecture, from the 
Dane-hills, about two miles distant, be- 
tween here and Leicester. There are two 
noble towers remaining tolerably perfect, 
one on each side the principal entrance, 
which is under a perfect and noble obtuse 
pointed arch, composed of large stones of 
the above kind. Within the gateway, under 
the outermost arch, is an open space, or 
perforation, up the wall, extending the span 
of the arch, probably to admit the descent 
of a portcullis; or as a ‘ machicolare, 
through which scalding water, or ponderous 
offensive things might be cast down upon 
the enemy.’ Remains of thick brick walls 
extend each way from these towers; the 
front of: all having now a deep moat, full of 
water, close to the foundations: but the 
moat of the entrance of the gateway is 
filled up, and is now solid road. There, 
probably, was originally a draw-bridge. 

*¢ This entrance was also secured formerly 
by two pairs of double gates, one pair exter- 
nal, and one pair internal; the hooks upon 
which they turned now remaining in the 
walls, These gates must have been very 
large and heavy, as I measured the perpen- 
dicular part of the hooks on which they 
turned, and found them to be nearly ten 
inches in circumference. They were not 
much worn; so that I think the building 
was not any long time inhabited. 

*¢ At a little distance to the west, stands 
another lofty brick embattled tower, almost 
covered with ivy, with remains of adjoining 
walls. This tower probably originally join- 
ed, by other buildings now gone, the other 
two at the entrance, as it stands iu a line 
with them, and the next is continued quite 
to and before its base. 

*¢In these towers are several loop-holes, 
some circular, and some very narrow exter- 
nally, and oblong; they gradually widen, in- 
ternally, the whole thickness of the wall, 
and are bordered with the before-mentioned 
white stone: some of the circular ones are 
very near the edge of the water in the moat. 
Circular stairs of brick, arched over head, 
are carried up inside of the towers, commu- 
nicating with the loop-holes. 

«¢ Some of the outer doorways, which en- 
tered the towers from the inner court, have 
jambs and obtuse pointed arched heads, of 
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the above mentioned Dane-hill stone ; others 
are with circular arched heads of brick. On. 
the spandrils of one of the former are two 
letters embossed on the stone, which I take 
to be W.H. the initials of William Hastings.” 

I will conclude with some historical 
memoranda relative to this interesting 
remain. 

In 1474 Sir William Hastings, bet- 
ter known as Lord Hastings, in conse- 
quence of the sincere attachment he 
had displayed towards his Royal mas- 
ter Edward IV. obtained permission 
to impark 2000 acres of land of his 
manor of Kirby Muxloe; also to build 
there a castellated mansion, and to for- 
tify it. The present building, there can 
be little doubt, was erected in conse- 
quence of this grant. But when we 
consider that by the same letters pa- 
tent, Lord Hastings received licence to 
erect mansions and inclose parks in his 
other manors of Ashby de la Zouch 
and Bosworth, both in the county of 
Leicester (at the former of which there 
is no doubt of his having availed him- 
self of the permission, if not at the lat- 
ter,)—the unfinished state of the build- 
ings at Kirby may in some measure 
be accounted for. The short remain- 
ing eventful period of nine years suc- 
ceeding the grant, during which his 
Lordship took an active part in the 
court intrigues and barbarous politics 
of the times, and in conclusion fell a 
sacrifice to his attachment to the fa- 
mily of his Royal patron, was little 
calculated for architectural pursuits, or 
for the formation of plans for future 
domestic comfort. ‘To these may be 
added the important circumstance of 
an immediate female successor, in the 
nem of his widow, to whom Lord 

astings devised his manor of Kirby 
Muxloe, on the condition of her re- 
leasing all right of dower in certain 
manors in Yorkshire. 

In 1608 this mansion appears to 
have been inhabited by its owner 
Walter Hastings, esq. (fifth son of 
Francis Earl of Huntingdon), who 
addressed a letter from Kirby to his 
friend Sir William Hericke. 

From the Hastings family the ma- 
nor of Kirby Muxloe came by pur- 
chase into the possession of Sir Robert 
Bannaster ; it was afterwards bought 
by William Wollaston, of Shenton, 
esq. one of whose descendants sold it 
in 1778, with a considerable property 
adjoining, to Clement Winstanley, of 
Braunston, esq. father of the present 
worthy owner. There is a tradition 
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that the unfortunate Jane Shore once 
resided within the walls of Kirby 
Muxloe, under the protection of Lord 
Hastings. N.RS. 


—&— 


ON THE PRESUMED STANDARDS OF 
AGRICULTURAL LABOUR, AND OF 
GOLD or SILVER. 


ANY calculations have been 
made upon the comparative va- 
lue of agricultural labour, and the ne- 
cessaries of life, or of certain quanti- 
ties of silver, but almost all the tables 
published on this head have been based 
upon wrong principles. A short exa- 
mination of the history of our metallic 
currency will prove that gold itself 
cannot be a permanent standard, be- 
cause its quantity has gradually in- 
creased, besides which, the relation 
between gold and silver has frequently 
changed during the period alluded to 
in such tables. The English shilling 
is a commodity which has varied both 
in weight and fineness, from the con- 
quest to the present day. 

We ought to examine, first, the 
number of shillings coined out of a 
pound troy of silver at each period ; 
secondly, the quantity of alloy at each 
period, and from these data we may 
find the value of a shilling of any coin- 
age, when compared with our silver 
money of the present coinage. 

From the conquest to 1543, in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, the quan- 
tity of alloy was the same as we have 
at present, namely, 18 pennyweights 
in the pound troy, or one shilling 
and sixpence of the pound sterling: 
from 1543 to 1560, the silver coin 
was greatly debased; but from 1560, 
when it was brought back to its an- 
cient degree of fineness, to the pre- 
sent day, the purity of the metal has 
remained the same. 

The variation in the alloy being so 
trifling, it must be the number of shil- 
lings into which the pound of silver 
was divided, which has governed the 
fluctuation of the coin: it will be seen 
that until the reign of Queen Mary 
there was a great irregularity in this 
respect; but in 1553, when the alloy 
was 19-240, or one penny in the pound 
more than at the time of the conquest, 
the pound troy was coined into sixty 
shillings. In the reign of Elizabeth 
the alloy was brought back to 18-240, 
the pound being still coined into sixty 
shillings, and, as the shilling from 
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William Rufus to Edward the Third 
was one twentieth part of the pound, 
the shilling of that period contained 
three times as much metal as that of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

It will be farther seen, that as the 
pound troy was coined into sixty-six 
shillings instead of sixty, in 1816, the 
shilling of William Rufus was exactly 
three shillings and sixpence of the 
present day. Therefore, if the gene- 
ral value of pure silver had not changed 
in consequence of its general increase 
in quantity in the civilized world, and 
if the relative value ef other commodi- 
ties had not fluctuated with regard to 
silver, the artizan or labourer who re- 
ceived sixpence a day, when that sum 
represented six pennyweights of our 
present standard, was paid at the rate 
of one shilling and nine pence of our 
— money, and the agricultural 
abourer who now receives fourteen 
pence, would then have received four 
pence, but the altered value of the ne- 
cessaries of life, and of silver, render it 
necessary to examine this question more 
minutely. However our two great 
elements of computation, the quantity 
of alloy, and the number of shillings 
of different periods, may be clearly de- 
monstrated, we shall find it difficult to 
discover the general value of silver in 
the world at any particular period, and 
although we may connect certain data, 
with regard to the price of commodi- 
ties, and of daily labour, when com- 
pared with the coin of the realm, we 
shall be at a loss to determine the va- 
lue of silver itself, when referred to, 
as the standard of other commodities. 

Many economists have talked of 
wheat as the standard, but in earl 
times, little wheat was consumed, 
more flesh was eaten, and even now 
the poor make use of other grain than 
wheat for their daily sustenance. In 
Scotland oatmeal, in Cornwall barley 
bread, are the common grain provision 
of the poorer orders ; in Ireland pota- 
toes have become the staff of life— 
Again, labour is an _ objectionable 
standard, depending on the quantity 
of labourers, their mode of life, their 
dress, the increase of towns, &c. To 
attain any thing like a generally cor- 
rect idea of the comparative state of the 
daily labourer, we should consider his 
wants then and now, his provisions, 
his mode of life, his mode of dress, 
and the demand for his labour. 

The price of gold, as compared with 
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that of silver, ought to be investigated ; 
it is a metal more likely to have a per- 
manent value than silver, because it is 
not found in such quantities. The 
gold coin in the time of Rufus contain- 
ed 30 grains of alloy in the pound troy, 
or one 192nd part, and this proportion 
was maintained from the conquest to 
1509; it was then altered to one 
twelfth of alloy, and after having fluc- 
tuated from that to the old standard 
through the following reigns it be- 
came fixed at one twelfth in 1627, and 
has continued to be in that proportion 
ever since. The difference in value 
between these two metals has gra- 
dually increased in favour of gold, from 
the discovery of America to the present 
day. 

There are four distinct periods of 
fluctuation in the relative value of gold 
and silver in England:—1. From the 
time of William Rufus to that of Ed- 
ward the Third. Under the reign of 
Rufus, pure gold was to fine silver as 
13.7 to 1: gold gradually fell, and in 
the time of Edward the Third, it was 
to silver as 11.5 to 1.—2. From Ed- 
ward the Third to Henry the Eighth, 
it only fluctuated between 10 and 11, 
and was nearly stationary. — 3. The 
discovery of America rapidly lowered 
the price of gold, when compared with 
silver, from 11 to 6, to 5, even to twice 
its weight of silver, but that deprecia- 
tion lasted for a very short pertod ; and 
it is easily accounted for: the quantity 
of gold which was imported into Eu- 
rope at first, in preference to silver, 
must have created false notions about 
its relative value during the time of 
Edward the Sixth.—4. From 1553 to 
the present day the quantity of silver 
imported has far surpassed that of gold, 
and gold has risen in value more ra- 
pidly than it fell: it is now to silver as 
15 to 1, higher than it ever was, since 
the conquest. 

The price of silver may therefore be 
compared with that of gold, which 
maintains a more permanent value: 
and supposing the price of commodi- 
ties to be adjusted by silver, we may 
discover the periodical value of that 
metal by a relerence to proper tables ; 
for instance, our 20s. are to 20s. of 
William Rufus, as 20 to 66; or, 3s. 6d. 
of our present money is worth Is. of 
the time of Rufus. This depreciation 
in the value of the shilling was effect- 
ed by the operation of the mint; it is 
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the alteration of the value of a coin, 
which has nothing to do with the real 
value of silver. Now silver in the 
time of Rufus, was to gold as 13.7, 
say 14 to 1; at present it is to gold as 
15 to 1, difference one fifteenth. 

Therefore, if gold be the standard of 
value, silver has fallen in that propor- 
tion, and under this assumption, a 
piece of gold worth 20s. in the time of 
Rufus, would be exchangeable for 
more than 66s. of our silver money; 
nearly 70s. 3d. would be requisite, the 
difference of 4s. 3d. being the index of 
the fall of the real se of silver, 
when compared with gold. 

Again, in 1545, an equal weight of 
gold was supposed to be to an equal 
weight of silver as 7 to 1; but as gold 
is now so much more valuable, when 
compared with silver, than it was in 
1545, for we must remember that a 
piece of gold is now nearly worth fif- 
teen times its weight of silver instead 
of seven times, the alteration of the 
relative value of the two metals alone 
would render it necessary to give about 
43s. of the silver coinage of 1545 for 
what was then exchanged for 20s.— 
add to this the depreciation of our pre- 
sent silver coinage, under which our 
20s. are only worth 14s. 6d. of the sil- 
ver coinage of 1545, and we shall find 
that it would require 69 of our present 
shillings to purchase the quantity of 
gold which was exchanged for 20s. of 
silver in 1545! 


This immense temporary fluctuation 
between the relative value of gold and 
silver, must have created great confu- 
sion for some time, but when the de- 
luge subsided, and the supply became 
uniform, it appears that silver was pro- 
duced with so much greater rapidity 
than gold, that instead of rendering the 
difference in value between the two 
metals less, it became rapidly and con- 
stantly greater. Thus the relative va- 
lues of gold and silver were, in 


silver, gold. 
1600, as 11 to 1 
1620, —13 —1 
1685, — 14— 1 
1717, —15— 1. 


Thus it is clear we cannot determine 
the relative value of any commodity, 
without making allowances. for the 
difference between the value of the 
most permanent of the two, namely, 
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-gold, when compared with silver, by 
which we estimate prices. But as 
there can be no standard which is 
really permanent, since gold has con- 
stantly increased in quantity, any cal- 
culation will be merely an approxima- 
tion. 
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The following table demonstrates 
the alterations that have taken place 
in our gold coinage. It exhibits the 
standard weight, and value, of Eng- 
lish Gold aml from King Wil. 
liam L. A.D. 1066, to King George ILI. 
1763. 
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Mr. Urban, Chelsea, Sept. 9. 


O a mind accustomed to reflec- 

tion, and a heart fraught with 
sensibility, perhaps few domestic 
scenes demonstrative of the vicissitudes 
of life, the changes and chances of 
earthly events possess the power of 
exciting an interest more general and 
more generous than the pleasingly- 
painful concern that results from a 
view of magnificent parks and rich do- 
mains, divested of the mansions of ve- 
nerable families ‘* of auld Jang syne ;” 
—a view of bereavement, solitude, and 
desolation ;—a view of Paradise with- 
out the pair ;—a view of the glories of 
exuberant nature embittered beyond 
expression by the thought that the re- 
spectable families with all their wor- 
thy connexions and dependants, and 
all that once appertained unto them, 
—the manly an graceful forms, the 
intelligent minds, the immortal souls, 
the real genii locorum,—beings who 
uninterruptedly from sire to sire for 
many ages inhabited and beamed lustre 
around the vicinity of those mansions, 
have vanished from their estates, with 
their honours and their names, and 
that they shall return no more to their 
houses, neither shall their places know 
them any more. (Job vii. 10.) 

I was summoned to attend the Bi- 
shop of Lincoln’s primary Visitation 
of his Clergy on Tuesday, Sept. 2, at 
Newport Pagnell, and went thither 
some days previously. On Monday, a 
brother Clergyman of the same dio- 
cese kindly walked with me to the 
once flourishing and extensive village 
of Bletchley, near Fenny Stratford, in- 
forming me on our way, that of 
Bletchley Church, Browne Willis, 
who died 5th February, 1760, at 
Whaddon Hall, was a. most liberal 
patron.* We inspected the Church,t 
which is under slight repair, together 
with the neat and commodious parson- 
age closely adjoining the churchyard. 
We visited also a truly noble spot just 
by, in former years the well-known 
seat and place of residence of a succes- 
sion of noble owners, viz. the Giffards, 





* Browne Willis expended in the whole 
1346/1. on the repairs and ornaments of the 
Church, including eight bells, and hand- 
some Communion-plate. Ample memoirs 
of Browne Willis will be found in Nichols’s 
s¢ Literary Anecdotes,” vol. vi. p. 186. 

+ Engraved in vol. Lxiv. p. 305. 


Clares, and Greys. The last noble fa- 
mily possessed the place above 400 
years, until the attainder of Thomas 
Lord Grey in 1603. King James 
granted it to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. In 1674 his son, the second 
Duke, sold the place to Dr. Willis, 
grandfather of the celebrated antiquary 
Browne Willis. His grandson Joh 
Willis, who took the name of Flem- 
ing, sold this place; which has re- 
cently become the property of 
Harrison, esq. whose tenant dwells in 
a cottage of modern erection on the 
edge of the grounds. The mansion has 
now wholly disappeared : although out- 
houses yet remain in a state of aban- 
donment. Even of the ponds in front of 
the lawns, designed alike for ornament 
and use, the one is quite filled up, and 
the other, still ample and deep, and still 
stocked with fish, is thickly overspread 
with sedge and a species of gorse and 
luxuriant aquatic plants: whilst the 
straight and spacious avenues adorned 
with stately groves, whose high tops 
and mossy branches wave in the sum- 
mer breeze, now afford shelter and 
shade only to bleating flocks and low- 
ing herds grazing beneath them.. The 
green walks are neglected ; in them the 
busy hum of men, with the prancings 
of gaily caparisoned steeds, and the 
joyous bark of dogs, and the rattle of 
chariot-wheels, are heard no more. 
Such of your numerous readers as 
may be fond of antiquarian researches, 
and the sight of genuine portraits of 
distant date in fine preservation, with 
specimens of bibliomaniacal rarity and 
vertu, will have their laudable taste 
fully gratified by a call at the church 
and parsonage of Bletchley. In the 
former exist most valuable tablets and 
inscriptions, with a handsome recum- 
bent figure, in snow-white marble, of 
Richard Lord Grey, who died in 1442. 
The figure was recut at Mr. Willis’s 
expence. In an oaken case made skil- 
fully to fit it, there is preserved likewise 
one of the most sumptuous folio Bibles 
extant, bound ‘in crimson velvet, and 
edged and clasped with broad and solid 
silver plates. In the hall and in the 
parlour of the latter are suspended (in 
tarnished frames, unequivocally symp- 
tomatic of decay,) several capital por- 
traits of uncommon merit and great 
value; among these my judicious 
mentor and guide particularly pointed 
out to my notice a representation 10 
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oil-colours of Archbishop Laud, who 
was consecrated primate in August 
1633, and was beheaded on Tower- 
hill in January 1644-5. An iron chest 
in the hall contains many important 
archives and records. The paintings 
are perfect: but they all require cleans- 
ing and mastic varnish for their pre- 
servation: those in the hall, more es- 
pecially, need to be removed to a drier 
and more dignified situation than what 
they occupy at present. 

The Curate resides in the parsonage 
of Bletchley, and discharges his cleri- 
cal duties with much respectability. 

Yours, &c. W. ‘ 


Mr. Urpan, Sept. 10. 
bie Bishops of Sodor and Man 
have hitherto possessed no seat 
in the House of Lords; the reason as- 
signed for which was, that they held 
their bishopric from a subject, and 
consequently could have no claim to a 
privilege which the Sovereign only can 
confer. But as the patronage of this 
see has, however, been purchased to- 
gether with other rights of the Duke 
of Athol, and as Dr. Ward, the present 
Bishop, was appointed by his Ma- 
jesty’s letters patent, is it not probable 
that this appointment carries along 
with it a-seat in Parliament, provided 
no exception upon that point has been 
inserted in the patent. The Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, like his episcopal bre- 
thren, now holds his see direct from 
the Crown, and is therefore entitled, it 
would appear, to the same privileges. 

Perhaps some of your Correspond- 
ents may have it in their power to 
throw some light upon this subject,— 
to say whether the present Bishop 
might not lawfully exercise the privi- 
lege in question ; or if not, whether he 
is prevented doing so by any clause in 
his patent, or by any arrangement with 
regard to the barony attached to his 
See? 

To another query I should also be 
gratified to obtain an answer, namely, 
by what authority, ecclesiastical or 
otherwise, are marriages now cele- 
brated at the Chapels of St. John, 
Hoxton, and St. Mary, Haggerston, 
during the repair of the parish church 
(St. Leonard, Shoreditch)? Unless the 
authority for so doing be very clear 
and explicit, there is much reason to 
expect results of the most melancholy 
nature. That such authority does exist, 
Tam far from denying. My object is 


to ascertain whence that authority pro- 
ceeds, as I understand some doubts on 
the subject have already been express- 
ed. I should also be glad to be inform- 
ed whether it is usual to post bills 
about the streets, stating where mar- 
riages may be celebrated, to whom ap- 
plications may be made, &c.? or whe- 
ther such kind of practices have not 
been generally discontinued, since 
Fleet marriages went out of fashion? 
As a concluding query, I beg to 
ask, whether the jx of the 
New Churches have the power of giv- 
ing a title to orders? 


—@— 

Mr. Ursan, Sept. 11. 
HE following observations re- 
cently appeared in an article 

dated from Odessa, July 23: 


*¢The Turks appear to be firm, and in- 
tend to fix our army at the foot of the Bal- 
kan, but they will be obliged to yield to 
superior furce, and will perhaps repent too 
late, that they placed our Emperor under 
the necessity of drawing the sword to defend 
the honour and the rights of the nation. 
The account of the indemnities to be claim- 
ed for our commercial losses, and for the 
daily increasing expences of the war, which 
will in due time be laid before the Divan, 
with the most scrupulous exactness, for the 
future observance of the treaties to which 
Russia secured its rights, may cause the 
Divan some embarrassments, without at all 
affecting, by the demands, the promise pub- 
licly given by our Emperor, not to over- 
throw the Turkish Government in Europe, 
or violate its integrity ‘in that quarter of 
the world, Fortune seems to favour the 
operations of our army in Asia, and Turkish* 
Armenia will soon be conquered by it, as 
not only the taking of Kars by General 
Paskewitch is confirmed, but the progress 
of that corps is so rapid, that it is probable 
that Erzerum and its treasures are now in 
the hands of our army. The possession of 
the sources of the Euphrates would be a no- 
ble indemnity for the expence and labour of 
the war. Here is the real strength of the 
Turkish empire, and its power would be the 
most sensibly weakened by the loss of these 
provinces.” 


Now, Sir, permit me to observe the 
striking coincidence between the above 
cited communication from the present 
head-qnarters of the Northern auto- 
crat, with the quotation subjoined 
from a work first published by the 








* The country immediately bordering on 
the river Euphrates. Mark well the quo- 
tation in the sequel, 
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Rev. Robert Fleming (a divine of the 
Scotch Kirk, celebrated for his piety 
and learning,) in the year 1701, under 
the title of ** An Epistolary Discourse 
on the Rise and Fall of the Papacy,” 
&c. a work, let me observe by the 
way, the more worthy of our candid 
attention, as from the spirit in which 
it appears to be written, and the mo- 
dest and unassuming style which per- 
vades the whole, it is assuredly exempt 
from any just charge of laying a pre- 
sumptuous claim to notice, or arrogat- 
ing to itself the rare talent of fore- 
knowledge, which has exposed to just 
censure some writers on the Book of 
Revelation. Much might here be 
said on the general division and ar- 
rangement of the interpretation he (in 
the strain of true humility) offers to 
the Christian world, in reference to 
the metaphors employed throughout 
that highly mysterious book, which 
closes what we receive as the canon of 
Holy Scripture. The chronological 
order in which the several periods are 
assigned {in direct correspondence with 
the metaphorical language of the Apo- 
calypse) for the seals, trumpets, and 
vials, each seven in number, marks 
the earnest application of the author’s 
entire faculties, to the object which he 
appears to mae invariably in view, 
during the whole course of his humble 
research. Nor indeed does any thing 
he lays down in the whole course of 
his work 4 to militate against the 
opinion of the most received interpre- 
ters, but, on the contrary, to confirm 
them. The learned disquisitions of 
Bishop Hurd respecting the prophe- 
cies of Daniel, &c. the elegant disser- 
tations of Bishop Newton, the enlight- 
ened writings of the great Sir Isaac 
Newton on the agreement between 
the prophet Daniel and the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John, are not set aside, but 
illostrated by its aid, and clear proof 
afforded of the assertion that “ pro- 
phecy came not in old time by the will 
of man, but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,” and that hereby in addition to 
the miraculous evidences afforded to 
the first teachers of the Gospel, the 
direct Apostles of our blessed Lord, 
especially at the time when there came 
such a voice to him from the excellent 
glory, “This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased,” we have 
also as Christians, ‘fa more sure word 
of prophecy, whereunto ‘we’ do well 


that we take heed, as unto a light that 
shineth in a dark place until the day 
dawn, and the day star arise in our 
hearts.” (See 2 Peter, chap. i.) All 
that has been advanced on Daniel’s 
70 weeks, and on the 1260 days or 
prophetic years, is in accordance with 
the patient and pious investigations of 
Fleming; and so strong was the light 
reflected on his work by the events of 
the tremendous French Revolution, as 
to cause a large reprint of it in the 
year 1793, under the title of ‘* An 
Apocalyptical Key.” 

Thus having endeavoured to en- 
force its claims on the attention of all 
such serious readers as are disposed to 
exercise the Christian duty of vigi- 
lance frequently inculcated by our Sa- 
viour in the awful language of divine 
admonition, and more especially in 
his express words, ‘* What I say unto 
you I say unto all, Watch.” (Mark 
xiii. v. 37,) 1 shall proceed to the 
point in question; premising that as, 
with all becoming diffidence, the rev. 
author, in the subjoined passage, pro- 
fesses in his work no more than con- 
jecture, founded on a train of analogi- 
cal deductions resting for their sup- 
port on that which then appeared to 
him to be the just solution of what in 
his day was past or in progress; so do 
1 wish no one to imagine that either 
on the data of Fleming or any other 
writer, however distinguished, would 
I build the conclusion whether the 
Emperor Nicholas will make himself 
master of Constantinople, still less 
would | pretend to fix a period for that 
great event. All 1 would humbly sug- 
gest is the highly probable prospect 
that the present contest will be the 
means of gradually exhausting the re- 
sources of the Turkish Government, 
which, as in its former ways with 
Russia, it has lost the possession of the 
Crimea, &c. is likely moreover to pur- 
chase peace, if at all, by the sacrifice 
of those provinces which might be 
mystically considered as_ tributary 
streams to a larger river, ultimately 
destined to be dricd up altogether. 

Quotation from Fleming. 

*‘ The 6th vial (described verse 12 of the 
same chap. Rev. xvi.) will be poured out on 
the Mahometan Antichrist, as the former 
on the Papacy; and seeing the 6th trumpet 
brought the Turks from beyond Euphrates,* 





* See Rev. ch. ix. and Bp. Newton's 
Commentary on the same respecting the 
Saracenic locusts and Euphratian horsemen. 
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from beyond which river they date their 
rise, this 6th vial exhausts their power, to 
prepare the way for the Kings of the East, 
to renounce their heathenish and Maho- 
metan errors in order to the embracing 
Christianity.”’ 

How far the increased power and 
influence of Great Britain in Hindos- 
tan may be a part of the same scheme 
of Divine Providence, by preparing 
the way for other great events yet to 
be accomplished, is another point to 
be considered. Her triumphs there 
may be ordained by Heaven to pave 
the way for the extended promulga- 
tion of Christianity, as those of Rome 
over the then known world were pre- 
paratory to its first publication among 
the subdued nations, which were by 
her conquests then incorporated with 
herself, to form her yet undivided em- 
pire. Mason CHAMBERLIN. 


Mr. Ursa, Sept. 15. 

E REQUEST you to insert some ex- 

tracts from a very interesting paper 
respecting ** The Ladies’ Association, 
formed in the year 1815, for the bene- 
fit of gentlewomen of good family, re- 
duced in fortune below the state of 
comfort to which they have been ae- 
customed.” This Institution is now 
seated at Cornwallis House, near Bris- 
tol, under the presidency of Lady Isa- 
bella King. 1t has been in operation 
thirteen years ; and the plan of it, both 
in principle and execution, does great 
credit to the excellent lady who pre- 
sides over it. A. B. 


** Among the number of females in the 
rank of gentlewomen, whom we see daily 
deprived by death of the protection of pa- 
rents and husbands, many have a home to 
seek, of whom some are not only sorrowing 
for the deprivation of all that was most dear 
to them, but are also suffering the ills ne- 
cessarily attendant on a change from compe- 
tency to indigence. For the benefit of this 
latter class, several Institutions have been 
nobly endowed, such. as Partis’s College, 
near Bath ; and in many dioceses there are 
Colleges for Clergymen’s Widows. But 
among those who feel painfully the loss of a 
social and protecting home, there are some 
who neither require nor would accept an 
asylum offered by an eleemosynary institu- 
tion: such, it may be supposed, would, in 
many cases, gladly join a voluntary associa- 
tion, where uniting with ladies of Christian 
principles and liberal education, in such 
works of benevolence as their fortunes would 
permit, they might enjoy the combined ad- 
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vantages of economy aud independence, and 
participate in the gratifying consciousness 
of time and talents usefully employed. The 
late Queen Charlotte gave her sanction to 
an attempt to form an association of this 
nature, and evinced a cordial interest in its 
success. The Institution thus’ favoured by 
her Majesty, has now existed about twelve 
years. 

‘*A local committee of ladies was ap- 
pointed to form the establishment, and a 
sum of money was subscribed which, until 
required for he purchase of a house for the 
Institution, was placed at interest in the 
public funds, in the names of trustees. For 
the first five years the society resided at 
Bailbrook House, near Bath ; that place be- 
ing rented for the purpose by two of the 
Patronesses, (Lady Willoughby and Lady 
Tsabella King) in order to prevent an out- 
lay of the subscribed fund, during the time 
that the undertaking might be considered as 
a mere matter of experiment. On the sale 
of Bailbrook in 1821, it was deemed neces- 
sary to the welfare of the Institution to se- 
cure a permanent residence, and the sum 
which had been accumulating was laid out 
in the purchase of Cornwallis House, near 
Bristol, in the names of local Trustees and 
Guardians, appointed by the Patrons and 
Patronesses, An additional sum was raised 
to endow a few official situations for ladies 
of respectability willing to enter the esta- 
blishment as assistants to the presiding lady. 
This fund remains at interest in the names 
of the general Trustees, and has been aug- 
mented from time to time by the donations 
of such as were anxious for the extension of 
that branch of the Institution. The whole 
amount of the contributions placed under 
the controul of the Patrons and Patronesses, 
part of which has been vested in the pur- 
chase of a house, and the remainder placed 
at interest for the endowed situations, does 
not amount to much more than 8,0001. 

‘Each resident lady contributes to the 
housekeeping expences the same annual sum 
of 501. derived either from private income, 
or from the salaries annexed to the endowed 
situations. The lady president and one or 
two other members pay, in addition, a large 
annual rent for private apartments in the 
establishment, thus augmenting the fund for 
the annual expences of the Institution ; but 
in such a manner as cannot be construed 
into any thing like a pecuniary obligation 
conferred on the less affluent inmates.” 


Mr. Urpan, Sept. 14. 
LTHOUGH few places of ancient 
note have been more celebrated 

by writers on Topography in later days 
than the Palace of the English Kings 
at Eltham, and although some years 
since I offered a slight notice on this 
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subject to your Magazine, the rumour- 
ed intention of destroying its venera- 
ble remains, has induced me to collect 
in a concentrated form the principal 
passages in our historians which refer 
to this spot, in conjunction with some 
notes derived from other respectable 
authorities. 

I shall be happy if, in the execution 
of this task, I should be able in any 
degree to strengthen the interest which 
this ancient appendage of the English 
Crown has excited in other quarters, 
an interest which every lover of Eng- 
lish history, nay, I might say of the 
dignity of the English Crown, (since 
that is in some degree connected with 
its antiquity,) would be happy to see 
effectually exerted, to preserve the no- 
ble remnants of this Royal pile from 
annihilation. What can bring historic 
lore in a more lively form to our per- 
ception, than to witness the identical 
stage on which its actors have trod? 
Without our Gothic fanes, our embat- 
tled towers, our heraldic rolls, our se- 
pulchral monuments, where should 
we look for those associations by which 
we imbibe something of the spirit of 
the ages of chivalry, and of the ro- 
mance of history? Our country would 
be as barren of local interest, in an his- 
toric point of view, as the wilds of 
New Holleud. 

Eltham was anciently written Eald- 
ham, the old mansion or dwelling. 
The manor in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, belonged to the Crown, and 
was held of it by Alwold. William 
the Conqueror granted it to Odo Bi- 
shop of I ayeux, Earl of Kent, and it 
was held of him at the Domesday sur- 
vey by Haimo, the Sheriff of Kent. 
Four years afterwards, Ouv’s estates 
being confiscated, the manor reverted 
to the Crown. A moiety was after- 
wards granted to the family of Mande- 
ville. The earliest mention which I 
have met with in our old historians of 
the residence of the English Kings at 
Eltham is in the continuation of Mat- 
thew Paris, ascribed to William Ris- 
hanger, who, as well as the author of 
the “ Historia Major,” was a monk of 
St. Alban’s, and who brought it from 
the year 1259, down to the close of 
the reign of King Henry III. 

His words are, ‘* Anno gratiz 1270, 
qui est annus regni regis Henrici a 
conquestu tert, quinquagesimus quar- 
tus, fuit Rex ad natale cum Regina 
regnique principibus apud L£/éham;” 
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i.e. “In the year of Grace 1270, the 
54th of the reign of King Henry, the 
third from the conquest, the King with 
the Queen and the Chiefs of the king- 
dom held the feast of the Nativity at 
Eltham.’?' 

That portion of the manor of El- 
tham which belonged to the Crown 
was granted by Edward I. to John de 
Vesci, a powerful Baron, who, wish- 
ing to convey his property at his death 
to his natural son William, passed it 
over in trust to Anthony Bec, Bishop 
of Durham, and Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem. This trust, it is said, the Bishop 
did not execute with due fidelity. The 
King’s house at Eltham was part of de 
Vesci’s grant, which the Bishop ap- 
propriated to his own use. In 1294 
the latter fell under the displeasure of 
the King; but on the accommodation 
of their difference, he became a great 
builder. He repaired Alnwick Castle, 
another portion of De Vesci's posses- 
sions, and several other castles, which 
he bestowed upon the Crown, as the 
price perhaps of reconciliation. He 
also rebuilt the house at Eltham, and 
at his death gave the reversion of it to 
Isabella, the Queen of Edward II. 
Anthony Bee died at Eltham anno 
1311. In 1315 the Queen, having 
taken possession of her residence, was 
brought to bed at the palace here of a 
son called John of Eltham, from the 
slace of his nativity, afterwards created 
Far! of Cornwall., Edward II. fre- 
quently resided here with his wife. 
In 1329 and in 1375 Edward ITI. held 
his Parliament at Eltham ; at the last- 
mentioned period the Commons pe- 
titioned him to make his grandson 
Richard, Prince of Wales. om 1347 
Lionel Duke of Clarence, the King’s 
son, Regent in the absence of his fa- 
ther, kept a public Christmas here. 
In 1364 John, King of France, Ed- 
war's prisoner by conquest, was en- 
tertained here. Under the year 1386, 
Holinshed says, ‘* King Richard Il. 
holding his Christmasse at Eltham, 
thither came to him Leo, King of Ar- 
menia, whose couutrie and realine be- 
ing in danger to be conquered of the 
Turks, he was come into these west 
parts of Christendome for aid and suc- 
cour at the hands of the Christian 
Princes here. The King honorablie 
received him, and after he had taken 
counsell touching his request, he gave 


[Sept. 


1 Matt. Paris, edit, Watts, p. 1006. 
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him great summes of money and other 
rich gifts, with a oul, as some 
write, of a thousand pounds yearly, to 
be paid to him during his life.” He 
remained in England two months. 

In 1395 Froissart, the poet and his- 
torian, came to England, with a view 
of laying a volume of his writings at 
the feet of Richard II. ; the details of 
his journey are very minute and amus- 
ing, and mention of the Royal Palace 
of Eltham frequently occurs in them. 

“The King,” says Froissart, ‘< ar- 
rived at Eltham on a Tuesday ; on the 
Wednesday the Lords came from all 
parts. There were the Duke of Glou- 
cester, the Earls of Derby, Arundel, 
Northumberland, Kent, Rutland, the 
Earl Marshal, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the Bishops of 
London and Winchester, in short, all 
who had been summoned arrived at 
Eltham on the Thursday by 8 o’clock 
in the morning. 

«The Parliament,” as Froissart calls 
it (he should rather perhaps have said 
Council), * was holden in the King’s 
apartment, in the presence of the 
King, his uncles, and the Council. 
The matter in deliberation was the 
solicitation of the chieftains in Aqui- 
taine, that they might remain attached 
to the Crown of England. Thomas of 
Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, the 
King’s brother, opposed their petition 
with a view to keep his brother, the 
Duke of Lancaster, abroad; and to 
show that he was the man who go- 
verned the King, and was the greatest 
in the Council, as soon he had deli- 
vered his opinion, and saw that many 
were murmuring at it, and that the 
Prelates and Lords were discussing it 
in small parties, he quitted the King’s 
chamber, followed by the Earl of 
Derby, and entered the Hall at El- 
tham, where he ordered a table to be 
spread, and they both sat down to din- 
ner, while others were debating the 
business. 

* On the Sunday the whole Council 
were gone to London, excepting the 
King and Sir Richard Sturty; these 
two, in conjunction with Sir Thomas 
Percy, mentioned me (Froissart) again 
to the King, who desired to see the 
book I had brought for him. I pre- 
sented it to him in his chamber, for I 
had it with me, and laid it on his bed. 
He opened and looked into it with 
much pleasure. He ought to have 
been pleased, for it was handsomely 
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written, and illuminated and bound in 
crimson velvet, with ten silver gilt 
studs, and roses of the same in the 
middle, with two large clasps of silver 
gilt, richly worked with roses in the 
centre. The King asked me what the 
book treated of; I replied, ‘ of love !’ 
He was pleased with the answer, and 
dipped into several places, reading 
aloud, for he read and spoke French 
perfectly well, and then gave it to one 
of his knights, Sir Richard Credon, to 
carry it to his oratory, and made me 
acknowledgments for it.” — Froissart 
adds, that ** he remained in the house- 
hold of the King of England as long 
as he pleased, and that the King fre- 
os changed his abode, going to 
tItham, Leeds Castle, Kingston, 
Shene, Chertsey, and Windsor.” ? 

The successor of the unfortunate 
Richard, Henry Bolinbroke, _ fre- 
quently was at Eltham with his Court; 
and in !409 is particularly noticed to 
have kept his Christmas here? with 
his Queen. 

His son and successor, the fifth 
Henry, was also resident here. “In 
the year 1414,” says Holinshed, ‘the 
King keeping his Christmasse at the 
manor of Eltham, was advertised that 
Sir Roger Acton, a man of great wit 
and possessions, John Browne, esq. 
John Beverlie, priest, and a great num- 
ber of others, were assembled in arm- 
our against the King.” This assembly 
which took place in St. Giles’s Fields, 
whatever treasonable colour the writers 
of the time may have given to it, is 
with good reason considered to have 
been nothing but a convention of the 
inoffensive people styled Lollards, to 
hear the preaching of one of their 
pastors. 

Sir John Oldcastle, who had so no- 
bly maintained the true principles of 
the Christian faith, as held by the Re- 
formed Church of this day, was ac- 
cused of being the instigator of this 
alleged treasonable commotion, and 
shortly afterwards, fearing less those 
‘*who could kill the body, than he 
who could kill the soul,” gratified his 
persecutors with his blood, and obtain- 
ed for himself the glory of a real mar- 
tyrdom. 

Henry VI. kept his Christmas here 
in 1429.4 


2 Froissart’s Chron. by Johnes, vol. II, 
p- 143. 

3 Stow, black letter, 9th edit. p. 536. 

4 Stow, 4to, p. 596, 
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In 1480, on the oth of November, 
Edward the Fourth’s third daughter 
Bridget was born at Eltham, and was 
christened in the chapel there by the 
Bishop of Chichester. She after- 
wards became a nun at Dartford. 

In 1483, the King held the feast of 
the Nativity of Christ at his manor of 
Eltham, and kept his estate all the 
whole feast in his great chamber (that 
is, sate publicly,) at dinner on the 
Dais, under the cloth of estate in the 
great hall; and the Queen in her 
chamber. More than two thousand 
persons were thus daily entertained. 

Edward IV. is stated to have laid 
out large sums on the buildings here, 
and with good reason, as will be ob- 
served in the sequel, may be supposed 
to have rebuilt the great hall as it now 
stands. 

Henry VII. is said to have usually 
resided here, and to have built a fair 
front to the palace over the moat. This 
front must have been the north face of 
the moated square, approached by the 
Gothic bridge of three arches. 

Henry VIII. was occasionally here, 
but preferred the palace at Greenwich, 

In the year 1515, keeping his Chris- 
mas here, one of those masques or 
mummeries, so frequently the diver. 
sion of him and his Court, were per- 
formed in the great hall. Holinshed 
thus describes the entertainment: 

‘In the year 1515, the King kept a so- 
lema Christmas at his manor of Eltham, 
and on the Twelfe night, in the hall, was 
made a goodlie Castle, wonderouslie set out, 
and in it certeine ladies and knights, and 
when the Kinge and Queene were set, in 
eame other knights, and assailed the castle, 
where many a good stripe was given, and at 
last the assailants were beaten away, and 
then issued knights and ladies out of the 
castle, which ladies were strangelie dis- 
guised, for all their apparel was in braids of 
gold, fret with moving spangles of silver gilt 
set on crimson sattin, loose and not fasten- 
ed; the men’s apparell of the same suite 
made like julis® of Hungary, and the la- 
dies’ heads and bodies were after the fashion 
of Amsterdam; and when the dancing was 
done, the banket was served in of two hun- 
dred dishes.’’7 

In 1526 Henry VIII. again kept his 
Christmas here, “ with a small com- 
pany, wherefore it was called the s¢i/l 
Christmas.’’§ 


5 Stow, 4to, p. 710. 
6 Sic in orig. 

7 Holinshed, p. 837. 
8 Stow, 4to, p. 884. 
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Anno 1556, Strype mentions Queen 
Mary passing from St. James’s to El- 
tham, taking her way through the 
Park to Whitehall, embarking in her 
barge, and crossing the river to Cardi- 
nal Pole’s at Lambeth, whence she 
rode through St. George’s Fields to 
Newington, and thence across the 
country to Eltham, attended by the 
Cardinal. A concourse of persoris to 
the number of 10,000 were assembled 
on the Surrey side of the water to see 
her. 

Such were the inmates and diver- 
sions of Eltham, when in its glory, 
which glory was thenceforth on the 
decline. Queen Elizabeth spent a few 
days here, in the first year of her ac- 
cession, but an opinion prevailed that 
the stagnant waters of the moat ren- 
dered the palace unhealthy, and it be- 
gan therefore to be little frequented. 
Sir Christopher Hatton was keeper of 
the palace here in this reign. To him 
succeeded Lord ‘Cobham. ° 

When the King of Denmark visited 
his brother-in-law James in 1606, the 
two Kings went to Eltham, ‘‘ and in 
the parke they hunted with greate 
ss and killed three buckes on 

orsebacke.” In the summer of 1612 
King James was continually coming 
and going to Eltham.” 

In the civil wars the Royal residence 
at Eltham was occupied by Robert 
Earl of Essex, the Parliament Gene- 
ral. He died there Sept. 13, 1646." 

After the death of Charles the First, 
in 1648, it was seized by the Parlia- 
ment. The Commissioners then re- 
turned in their survey, dated 1649, 
that the Palace was built of brick, 
wood, stone, and timber, and consisted 
of one fair chapel, one great hall, 36 
rooms and offices below stairs, 2 large 
cellars, 17 lodging rooms on the King’s 
side, 12 on the Queen’s, 9 on the 
Prince’s, 78 rooms in the offices round 
the court-yard, which contained one 
acre of ground. 

The parks attached to this mansion 
were three in number, covering a very 
extensive tract of ground. The great 
park contained 596 acres; the little or 
middle park 333 acres; Horne or Lee 
park 336 acres; total 1265 acres, laid 
out in an open park, and well stocked 
with deer. 

9 Lysons’s Environs of London. 

10 Nichols’s Progresses of King James I. 
vol. II. pp. 61, 445, 450. 

11 Wood’s Athen, Oxon. 
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Under the triumph ‘of the fanatical 
party, and subversion of the Govern- 
ment, the deer, as may be well sup- 
posed, were hunted and destroyed by 
the soldiery and common people; five 
thousand pounds worth of the timber 
cut down for the use of the Navy, and 
*« scarcely a tree left sufficient to make 
a gibbet,” as a writer of the time ex- 
presses it;!? to which he might have 
added, with much appearance of de- 
sert, ‘‘for the authors of the devasta- 
tion.” 

Of the numerous lodging rooms and 
offices recited in the survey, little at 
the present day remains; but the foun- 
dations are to be traced round the sides 
of the area inclosed by the moat. Near 
the south-west angle is an entrance 
from the moat to some cellars or sub- 
terranean vaults. The bridge on the 
north front remains in a very perfect 
state. A similar one perhaps crossed 
the moat on the south. Not a vestige 
of the chapel is perceptible. On the 
eastern side of the area of the palace, 
and nearly opposite the hall, is an an- 
cient portion of the lodging-rooms or 
offices remaining; the gable ends of 
three roofs ornamented with some very 
elegant Gothic sculpture and pendants 
in oak. But by far the most interest- 
ing of these remains is the magnificent 
hall of the palace, with its beautiful 
oaken roof, put together, it is said, ‘en- 
tirely with wooden pins. The sides 
illuminated by elegant ranges of dou- 
ble windows ; the eastern end having 
three entrances, with the remains of a 
music gallery ; and the western or up- 

r end, where the dais '* was placed, 
having on either side two bays or re- 
cesses, the cielings of which are com- 
posed of the most elegant Gothic 
tracery, and which were illuminated 
by two windows of the lightest order 
of Gothic, filled formerly no doubt 
with armorial achievements and badges 
emblazoned in the vivid and glowing 
colours of the ancient stainers of glass. 





12 Mysteries of the good old Cause, 1660. 

13 The holes for the timber for support- 
ing the elevated platform or dais are still 
visible in the wall at the western end. Above 
the same spot, at a considerable elevation, 
is a window whence the King might look 
from his own private apartment on the re- 
vellers in the Hall. A similar arrangement 
is common for the lord in old houses. In 
the fine old mansion of Cotehele in Cornwall, 
a small trefoil opening looks from the lord’s 
oratory imto the Hall. 
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Sad has been the devastation of a 
few years in this fine old Hall; the 
weather has been suffered to penetrate 
the roof at the west end, some of the 
timbers in consequence have gone to 
decay, and the whole is now supported 
by a range of unsightly props, which 
break the fine perspective of the build- 
ing. Still the evil appears not to have 
gone too far for remedy. In the House 
of Lords an architect of celebrity was 
mentioned to have given in an esti- 
mate of six thousand pounds, as the 
suin necessary for its restoration. For 
half that sum I have been assured by 
a professional man who is well versed 
in these matters, and who has ably re- 
stored a large portion of one of the 
finest Gothic structures within the 
verge of the Metropolis, Eltham Hall 
might be kept up in a way sufficient 
to preserve it for many centuries a mo- 
del of our national style of architec- 
ture 4, and a monument of the ancient 
splendour of our Monarchy. 

Something now remains to be said 
of the period to which the building of 
the great Hall at Eltham may be re- 
ferred, a topic which I have never seen 
discussed by any writer on the subject, 
yet susceptible, I think, of very con- 
clusive evidence. The depressed Gothic 
arch is the character of the roof at 
Eltham, very different from that of 
Westminster Hall, constructed in the 
reign of Richard II. The double 
ranges of windows much _ resemble 
those in the Hall at Crosby Place, and 
in a building at Nettlested in Kent, 
both of the time of Edward IV. To 
this period, therefore, I am induced to 
refer the building of the Hall at El- 
tham. 

We have better evidence, how- 
ever, leading to this conclusion than 
that of mere comparison with the 
buildings of the time. Some years 
since a shed covered and concealed 
a doorway at the north-east angle 





14 The removal of the bricking up of the 
ranges of windows which adorn the sides of 
the Hall, and which was one of the bar- 
barous innovations on this fine old struc- 
ture, when it was made a barn, is greatly 
to be desired. If glazing were thought too 
expensive, shutters to exclude the weather, 
when necessary, might be devised. 

15 Formerly a mansion of the Pimpes and 
Scotts, now a malt-house; it stands near 
the Church, which is also a beautiful and 
uniform specimen of the architecture of the 
fourth Edward’s day. 
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of Eltham Hall. This circumstance 
fortunately protected it from the wea- 
ther. The shed being now removed, 
the doorway, headed with a_ label 
moulding (a characteristic of the ar- 
chitecture of the latter end of the 15th 
century), is exposed to view; and on 
one of the spandrils, between the label 
and the arch of the door, appears in 
very good preservation the device or 
impress of Edward IV. the blazing 
Sun 6 in conjunction with the rose, as 
in the sketch annexed. 


I know that the rose in this orna- 
ment appears to be double, and I am 
aware that Camden says Henry VII. 
in respect of his union with the house 
of York, some times bare the white 
rose united with the red, and placed 
on the Sun, as one of his badges.!7 
But Sandford tells us that the arms of 
Cecily Neville, Duchess of York's, 
who outlived her husband Duke Ri- 
chard 35 years, were impaled with the 
Duke’s on the steeple of St. Bennet’s 
Church, near Paul’s-wharf, previously 
to the Fire of London, that they were 
supported by ¢wo angels, and placed 
on as many roses within the rays of 
the Sun. Sandford gives a represent- 


ation of the badge, which exactly cor- 
responds with that from Eltham, sav- 
ing that in the centre of the double 
rose is placed a crucifix. The noble of 
Edward IV. also bears the rose in the 
centre of the blazing Sun. 





16 Adopted by the King’s father, Richard 
Duke of York, after the battle of Mortimer’s 
Cross, when two mock suns are said to have 
appeared to his victorious army. 

'7 Gules, a saltire Argent. 

18 Remains, p.452. Sandford’s Genealog. 
Hist. p. 332. 
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One word more to shew that Eltham 
Hall is of a period not anterior to the 
above, although it probably stands on 
the site of the old one mentioned as 
existing in the time of Richard the 
Second (see the passage before quoted 
from Froissart). The Hall appears to 
be built of brick, cased with stone. 
Now the introduction of the use of 
brick into this country (I speak not, of 
course, of the Roman or British bricks) 
is dated, if I rightly recollect, about the 
time of Edward the Fourth, anno 1477, 
when Ralph Joscelin, mayor of Lon- 
don, re-edified the city walls, and 
caused Moorfields to be excavated for 
clay, and brick to be made and burnt 
there.'9 

Some idea is said to have existed of 
transferring the reof at Eltham, to the 
Castle at Windsor, and of applying it 
to some modern building there. A 
similar report has also obtained in re- 
lation to the elaborately carved roof at 
Crosby-place. 1 hope the authors of 
these plans will never be able to realize 
them. ‘They are only one shade better 
than total destruction. Removed from 
their antient station, these antiquities 
would lose all their local interests, 
displaced from the walls which they 
once sheltered and adorned, we should 
entertain but a faint idea of their 
identity as connected with the scenes 
to which I have alluded. 

Far be it from me to object to raising 
for the British Monarch in these later 
days, some edifices worthy of his resi- 
dence, in respect to the dignity of his 
office as the head of a great and free 
people ; but while large sums are cheer- 
fully conceded for this purpose, let 
some small ones at least be spared to 
rescue from oblivion those remnants 
of our national splendour and art in 
ancient times, of which we have every 
half century fewer to spare, and which 
falling into private hands, are daily 
being destroyed by the agency of indi- 
vidual interests, or the recklessness of 


ignorance. A. J. K. 
hp 
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1813.— E had the good fortune, 

in October, to fall in 
with two French frigates of 44 guns, 
one or both of which had recently left 
the Texel ; and having been dismast- 





19 Fabian’s Chronicle (reprint), p. 665. 
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ed, or nearly so, in a gale of wind, 
were endeavouring to make Brest un- 
der jury-masts. Their names were Le 
Weser and La Trave; the former had 
a complement of 340 men, and the 
latter of 321 men (mostly Dutch, in- 
cluding the Captain). 

The Pelican brig-sloop, mounting 
16 carronades, commanded by Captain 
T. F. Maples, took in St. George’s 
Channel the Argus, an American ves- 
sel of the same description, but mount- 
ing 18 carronades, after an action of 
45 minutes, when she was carried by 
boarding. 

The Captain, of 74 guns, lying up 
in ordinary at Plymouth, was burnt by 
accident in March. 

It is deserving of notice that the 
Royal William, built so long since as 
1719, and, for several yeais past, the 
flag-ship at Spithead, was found, in 
July, incapable of further service, and 
was therefore broken up in the follow- 
ing month. 

In June it was thought expedient to 
have some frigates built in all haste, 
with pitch pine, or red pine timber, 
after the plan of the American ships, 
to carry 

30 guns......24 pounders, 
28 carronades 42 ditto, 
and 2 chase guns 24 ditto. 
And two were accordingly contracted 
for, with Sir Robert Wigram and Co. 
at Blackwall, which were launched as 
early as November in the same year. 
The keel of a ship nearly similar to the 
above was laid down in Fipucath-yort 
before the end of the year, but she was 
not launched until Nov. 1815. These 
three frigates, although they were to 
mount 60 guns, were ordered to be 
registered on the list of the Navy as 
fifties only; and they, together with 
the Chesapeak, constituted another 
new class of ships in our Navy, and 
were, in point of force, somewhat su- 
perior to the largest of the American 
frigates in being at the end of the war. 

Two frigates were sent to a mer- 
chant’s yard at Turnchapel, near Ply- 
mouth, in 1813, to be repaired. 

1814.—A treaty of peace with Deu- 
mark was signed in January 1814; and 
in the same month Marshal Murat, 
who had for some years been seated on 
the throne of Naples, and was brother- 
in-law to Buonaparte, joined the seve- 
ral powers which were in alliance 
against France ; and England was then 
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at war with only that nation and 
America. 

On the 6th January, the Niger and 
Tagus frigates captured the Ceres, 
French frigate, of 44 guns and 324 
men. She was out only on her first 
cruise, although two years old ; and in 
the same month the Veashbn of 74 
guns, bearing Admiral Durhain’s flag, 
on her voyage to the Leeward Islands, 
fell in with the Alemene and Iphi- 
genie, French frigates, of 44 guns, 
quite new, both which she captured. 

Captain John Eveleigh, of the As- 
trea onl of 32 guns, was killed in 
an action with the Etoile, French fri- 
gate, on the 23d January, which ship 
was taken by the Hebrus, of 36 guns, 
in March, Captain Edmund Palmer 
commanded that ship, and the contest 
was an obstinate one, of two hours‘and 
a quarter, near the bay of La Hogue. 
The Etoile mounted 28 guns, 18 
pounders, on the main-deck, and the 
remainder (making 44 in all) were 
carronades. She was quite a new ship, 
had 40 men killed in the engagement, 
and 71 wounded. 

The Eurotas, of 38 guns, Captain 
J. Phillimore, had a very severe en- 
gagement, in February, with the Clo- 
rinde, French frigate, of 44 guns, and 
360 picked men, in which the Euro- 
tas was dismasted, and her antagonist 
nearly so. Night parted the combat- 
ants; but the next day the Eurotas 
gallantly followed the enemy, and had 
nearly come up with her, with almost 
a certainty of a victory, as by reason of 
the great number of her Killed and 
wounded, they had not cleared the 
wreck: the Dryad frigate, however, 
and a sloop, getting up with her before 
the Eurotas, she struck to them.— 
Capt. Phillimore was badly wounded, 
and the enemy lost about 120 men. 

The Majestic, Capt. Hayes (one of 
the Razees spoken of, p. 108), cap- 
tured, after a long action, the ‘Terpsi- 
chore, French frigate, of 44 guns, on 
the 3d February, on which day the 
Uranie, another French frigate, was 
burnt by her own people, in the port 
of Brindisi, to avoid being taken by 
the Apollo. 

The San Juan, Spanish frigate, 
which had been captured by two 
French frigates not long before, was 
retaken by the Menelaus, of 38 guns, 
commanded by Sir Peter Parker, in 
February. 
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An American ship, of 22 guns, was 
taken in April by an English frigate 
and schooner. 

On the 26th March the Hannibal, 
of 74 guns, captured La Sultane, 
French frigate, yo 44 guns; two days 
after which, the Essex, American fri- 
gate, mounting 40 thirty-two pounder 
carronades, and six long guns, 12- 
pounders, was taken by the Pheebe, 
of 36 guns, Capt. Jas. Hillyar, in com- 
pany with the Cherub, of 22 or 20 
guns, Capt. Tucker, off Valparaiso. 
The slaughter on board the Essex was 
very great. Captain Tucker was se- 
verely wounded. 

The Epervier, brig-sloop, was cap- 
tured by an American sloop, of greater 
force, in February, after a very sharp 
action, in which she received great 
damage, and her crew refused to board 
the enemy. The Reindeer, a similar 
vessel to the Epervier, was also taken 
in June following. Capt. Manners 
was killed as he was preparing to board 
his antagonist (the American sloop 
Wasp) of superior force. The prize 
was burnt. Another case of the kind 
occurred in August, when the Wasp 
fell in with the Avon brig-sloop, of 18 
guns, which struck to her when ina 
sinking state; but the Castilian sloop 
came up in time to save the crew, and 
oblige the enemy to make sail. 

Buonaparte was dethroned by the 
Senate on the 2d April, and on the 
Gth, being then at the palace of Fon- 
tainebleau, he formally abdicated the 
thrones of France and Italy.* 

The Marquis of Wellington defeat- 
ed Marshal Soult, near Bayonne, on 


the 27th February. On the 8th March 


the Marquis sent a detachment of 
troops to take possession of Bourdeaux, 
four days after which, that city unani- 
—_ declared for the house of Bour- 

n. 

Before it was officially known by 
the commanding officer of the French 
ships at Bourdeaux that the Emperor 
had been dethroned, and Louis XVIII. 
declared King, several English ships, 
under Admiral Penrose, had proceeded 
up the river to that city; and having 
immediately prepared to attack the 
French squadron, consisting of a 74 
gunship, and three brigs of war, the 
whole were set fire to by their own 
crews at midnight, on the 6th April, 
and were totally destroyed by the next 
morning. 

Genoa, which for some years had 
been in the hands of the French, ca- 
— to the British forces, under 

ieut.-gen. Lord Wm. Bentinck, and 
Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Pellew, on 
the 18th April, where the following 
ships and vessels of war were made 
prizes, viz. 

Of 74 guns ..1 ready for launching. 


_ paeee 1 in frame. 
Brigs 18 ....... 2. 
OG cian ch 


At this time nothing was known at 
Genoa of the important events which 
had taken place at Paris. 

A convention for the suspension of 
hostilities with France, was signed at 
Paris on the 23d April, and the defini- 
tive treaty of peace with France was 
signed there on the 30th May.t 


(To be continued.) Go, 











* On the 30th March, Prince Swartzenberg, Generalissimo of the Allied Army which 
had invaded France on the northern and north-eastern parts of the kingdom in January, 
obtained a great and decisive victory over the French troops in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, in the absence of Buonaparte, and the city capitulated the same day. Several severe 
battles had been previously fought, and great numbers had fallen on both sides.—Buona- 
parte was sent to the island of Elba in the English frigate Undaunted. 

+ Louis XVIII. made his public entry into London, from his residence in Buckingham- 
shire, on the 20th April. On the 23d he left town for Dover, to embark for Calais, pre- 
ceded by his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, to the former place. The Royal Sove- 
reign yacht had been previously sent thither to convey the King of France across the 
channel, who went on board her immediately upon his alighting from his carriage, the 
Prince Regent being on board to receive his Majesty. The Royal and illustrious party 
dined on board the yacht, and the King of France slept on board her, The next day (Sun- 
day 24th) about half-past one p. M. the squadron, consisting of nine men of war, and the 
Royal yacht, sailed from Dover with a fair wind, under the command of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence, Admiral of the Fleet; and the King landed at Calais at four 
o'clock. 
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. REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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A Journey to Marocco in 1826. By Capt. 
G. Beauclerk, 10th Infantry. 8vo. pp. 356. 
Poole and Edwards. 
1T is praiseworthy in our gallant 

countrymen to devote their time—not 

occupied in professional pursuits—to 
an observation of the manners and 
customs of the people among whom 
they may -be thrown. The respect 
everywhere paid to British officers, 
many of whom are of high connexions 
and of a refined education, leads them 
into situations that ordinary travellers 
would find barred against them, and 
enables them to observe more closely 
and intimately those numberless little 
peculiarities, prejudices, and supersti- 
tions, which diversify the characters 
and habits of the great human family. 
Their frank and generous behaviour, 
their manliness aud gallantry, render 
them desirable companions at the 
family table, or on the social carpet, 
and gain for them no smail share of 
the admiration and favour of the fair 
sex—if access to their company should 
be allowed, a thing of great improbabi- 
lityin Mohammedan countries, —whose 
amiable loquacity furnishes more novel 
information in one hour of social in- 
timacy, than weeks or months of 
laboured and pedantic inquiries. To 
note down these characteristic anec- 
dotes, the knowledge of which is of 
great consequence to a mercantile na- 
tion like England, is the duty of every 
one who loves his country, as it is 
the pleasure of all whose feelings are 
not of the selfish kind. To impart 
hidden knowledge is to procure for 
oneself an additional happiness by the 
gratification of others; and among the 
pleasurable feelings which result from 
itis the conscious pride of knowing that 
you are telling what is not generally 
snown, and which will be acceptable. 

It gives as great an importance as the 

disclosure of a secret. Aimong the 

Moors, however, every one knows the 

difficulty and hazard attending access 

to female society from the jealousy of 

their tyrants, who know no other way 

of preserving the affections of their 
Gent. Mac. Septemler, 1828. 
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many earthly houris than by confine- 
ment and despotism. But Captain 
Beauclerk assures us, for the benefit of 
those who are fond of adventure,’ and 
do not mind hazarding their heads for 
the delights of female society, that 
money given to an eunuch—a class of 
beings as despicable as unfortunate— 
will admit them into any harem in the 
country! 

Captain Beauclerk made this jour- 
ney to Marocco under circumstances 
the most favourable for a_ traveller. 
The Sultan of that place had requested, 
from the Lieutenant-Governor of Gib- 
raltar, medical assistance, and Dr. 
Browne of the Royal Medical Staff 
was selected to attend upon the lordly 
Sultan, with Captain Beauclerk and 
a Mr. Murray for his companions. 
They were consequently received at 
every stage with great respect, and 
admitted into the first society that 
the places visited could afford. A 
compliance with their prejudices and 
manners ensured them much good-will 
and sincereattachment. Dr. Browne’s 
medical capacity was the occasion of 
great insight into many curious: and 
interesting hidden notions. With the 
staff of AXsculapius in his hand: he 
could pnloose the prison doors of the 
harem, and remove the veils from the, 
lovely recreators of a tyrant. The 
questions which they asked in their 
ignorance and superstition are of the 
most novel description. They be- 
lieved every European more or less 
to deal in necromancy, and Dr. 
Browne was frequently called upon to 
foretcl the sexes of children anterior 
to their birth; and to the barren to 
give fruitfulness, which they imagine 
is in the power of Europeans to pro- 
duce by mediciie. Melancholy as 
are these notions, it is nothing when 
contrasted with the gross sensuality of 
the males. Their conduct is so dis- 
gusting that we contemplate them 
with feelings of execration and abhor- 
rence; and lament that the noblest 
part of hamanity should be +o brutal- 
ized by the grosser passions. We will 
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not quote instances of such depravity, 
but turn to some more curious and 
interesting facts. 

Near Laraish our traveller encoun- 
tered a very noxious insect, which he 
very appositely calls a ‘‘ cannibal grass- 
hopper.”’ 


«‘ The shape of this creature resembles 
greatly that of a flea about the body, while 
the legs are those of a grasshopper. The 
length of it is near an inch and a half, and 
its colour is a bright green. The body is 
covered with a hard scale armour; and the 
motion of the insect is a slow crawl, I 
have never seen them jump, and they have 


no wings. 
6 My readers will easily imagine how 
reat a nuisance they must have been, when 
fo that the grass was so covered with 
them that it was not possible to walk about 
without destroying six or seven at a step; 
and they have so little idea of fear, that they 
came into our tent by hundreds, crawled up 
our coats, our beds, tables, chairs; and in 
fact, it was impossible to stand still three 
minutes without having five or six of them 
crawling over you. But what disgusted me 
most, was to see the ferocious greediness 
with which the living part of their commu- 
nity attacked the dead, and not only the 
dead, buteven those which have been only 
half crushed by our feet. I watched them 
several times at this employment, and saw 
five or six tearing away and devouring the 
entrails of their struggling victim. It is so 
rare to find creatures devouring their own 
species, and more particularly before the 
extinction of life, that the seeing it naturally 
excites disgust; and I must say, that I never 
experienced more uneasiness in any situa- 
tion than that in which we were placed 
during the night.” 

Captain Beauclerk informs us that 
the belief in the Evil Eye and its dread- 
ful powers, is still current amongst the 
Moors, as it is pretty generally over 
Turkey. This superstitious notion was 
not confined to the oriental countries, 
but was believed with as great a degree 
of superstition nearer home, till very 
lately in the North of England, and in 
Scotland. Brand’s Popular Antiqui- 
ties furnishes us with some curious 
particulars respecting this belief, and 
we recollect to have seen somewhere a 
very interesting essay upon the subject, 
accompanied by illustrations, though 
at the present moment we cannot spe- 
cify where it is to be found. 

The Captain’s observations on the 
eating propensities of the Moors abso- 
lutely surprised us. Who amongst 
our readers could have imagined that 
the got¢ of the French and the gusto 
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of the Italians is not half so refined 
or so delicate as that of the Moors- 
Those qui vivent pour manger, and the 
class is by no means scanty, would do 
well to pay a pilgrimage to the sanc- 
tuary of gourmandizers, preparatory to 
their styling themselves the most ac- 
complished gourmands. What do not 
the citizens owe to Captain Beauclerk 
for such information as this? They 
will surely gratefully present him with 
the freedom of the City in a gold box, 
and depute him, with a salary of some 
thousands a year, to cull and cater for 
them. 

The following is highly creditable 
to the author’s amiable feelings, and to 
the honest warmth of friendship in the 
poor Moor. 


** Caid Ali was the head gardener, and 
used to set on the water for our fountain, 
This old man, who had reached an age past 
sixty, was nearly black, and under an un- 
couth exterior possessed one of the warmest 
hearts I ever knew. [ shall never forget the 
simple gratitude of this poor creature for 
our kindness to him. I observed one day 
that be always went bareheaded, and asked 
him the reason. The poor man, who had 
but one coarse bournouse of cotton to cover 
his person, owned that he was not rich 
enough to buy acap. It so happened that 
Thad a remarkably fine Tunisian scull-cap 
in my trapk, which | gave to him, telling 
him that though he was poor, I looked 
upon him as my friend. The old fellow 
could hardly believe his senses at witnessing 
what he considered such disinterested kind- 
ness from a Christian, and stooping down 
to my bed, where I was confined with ague, 
he caught my hand and kissed it with the 
deepest veneration, from which time he 
never allowed a day to pass without coming 
to see me, and always ended his enquiries 
concerning my health, by saying that he 
should pray to Alla at night for my re- 
covery. It was in this situation one day, 
that the voice of Ali at my bed-side aroused 
me from a gloomy reverie into which I had 
fallen. I turned round, and beheld the 
poor fellow on his knees by my side, with 
an offering of some fresh eggs, which he 
told me was all he had to present me in 
return for my little present. I was more 
pleased with the good man’s eggs than with 
any present I have ever received, and he 
seemed as much delighted at my readily ac- 
cepting his simple offering. 

*‘I know of no pleasure so great as is 
afforded to the traveller in barbarous coun- 
tries by those simple strokes of nature, 
which draw, as it were, the pure fire of the 
mine from the rough and flinty nature of 
unpolished man.” 
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The Jews are a very numerous class 
of people in the Maroquese territory, 
and there, as every where else, their 
character for roguery and deceit is well 
known. ‘Their domestic virtues are of 
the highest order, but with a Chris- 
tian or a Moor they hold no faith. 
Captain Beauclerk, however, among 
the higher classes received many kind- 
nesses, and was indebted to them for 
much attention, politeness, and good 
society. Their customs are curious, 
and many of them are related in va- 
rious parts of the present volume. We 
extract one for its absurdity and un- 
accountable character. 


«¢ Amongst other extraordinary religious 
customs is that of annually selecting a 
young virgin from amongst them, and en- 
closing her for several hours in a wooden 
box, where she awaits the coming of the 
Holy Ghost, hoping to be the mother of 
their long-expected Messiah. During this 
time, however, she is carefully watched, for 
fear that her lively imagination might tempt 
her to satisfy the hopes of the Jewish’ tribe 
at the expense of her reputation. Thus we 
see to what a pitch of ridiculous and dis- 
gusting credulity religious superstition is 
capable of conducting the minds of men.” 


The following is a curious notice of 
the auther’s combat with a spider at 
Magadore. 


*< Never have I witnessed so much na- 
tural fierceness in so small a hody. So far 
from endeavouring to escape from me, upon 
being touched from behind with a stick, it 
turned suddenly round and bit it with the 
utmost virulence; and when placed on a 
table, it remained continually facing me, 
disdaining to run away, and literally rushing 
on to the attack when any thing approached 
it. The Moors declared it was venomous. 
The colour was of an Indian red.” 


There are several neatly executed 
lithographic ‘plates illustrative of the 
costume, &c. of the Natives. 

If the Captain should ever again 
handle the pen we would caution him 
against falling into that style of writing 
which panders to the lowest appetites 
by the introduction of vulgar sayings, 
old saws, &c. From the despicable 
chroniclers of prize-fights, and other 
degrading amusements, such things 
are to be expected, but it is unpar- 
donable in a gentleman of Captain 
Beauclerk’s rank and station. Afraid 
of being aristocratical, he has become 
too democratical in his style. We 
hope this will be attended to. 
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TWO large octavo volumes have 
been appropriated to a selection from 
the immense mass of correspondence 
in which Dr. Parr had been engaged, 
much of which is interesting, from the 
nature of the subjects it embraces, and 
much from the light it throws on 
the literary character of the times in 
which he lived. The list of his cor- 
respondents is given, and a great cu- 
riosity it is. It comprehends all the 
rank and talent of the last eighty years, 
and more thafi fifteen hundred names 
attest his private friendships and his 
literary alliances,—Dukes and Earls, 
Bishops and Judges, every distinguish- 
ed name in the Senate or the Bar, all 
the votaries of learning, and the leaders 
in politics, are among the number of 
his correspondents, and bear honour- 
able testimony to the depth of his eru- 
dition, and to the warmth of his affec- 
tions. <Any selection that we could 
give would but feebly illustrate the 
variety of the subjects discussed, and 
convey but a faint picture of the es- 
teem in which he was held by a large 
circle of friends. We will rather give 
a few specimens of his own epistolary 
style, either as illustrative of his lite- 
rary or personal character, or remark- 
able for its own intrinsic excellence. 
We will first give Dr. Johnstone’s pre- 
fatory remarks : 


«¢ ¢ The necessity of complying with the 
times, and of sparing —— is the great 
impediment of biography.’ This just ob- 
servation of Dr, Samuel Johnson applies 
with double force to the biographer, ~ aa 
materials consist of letters—for infinite are 
the considerations due to the dead, as well 
as the living, who have delivered their opi- 
nions under the seal of confidence or of fa- 
miliarity. Both in the selection of the let- 
ters of Dr. Parr, and of his correspondents, I 
hope I have adhered to delicacy as strictly 
as truth, and the usefulness of making his- 
tory speak by example, would permit. 

‘¢In the compilation of the Memoirs, pre- 
fixed to the Works now published, I have 
carefully selected such only of the Corre- 
spondence as threw a particular light on the 
passing subjects. Sometimes these docu 
ments have been freely granted, and some- 
times I have been forbidden to use what 
was in my own possession ; having gene- 
rally endeavoured to obtain the consent of 
the writer before I printed any one letter. 
The only exceptions I have made to this 
rule, are those cases in which there had 
been a previous attack, or those where Dr, 
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Parr’s own letters to his correspondents had 
been given up to aliens, or to those not legi- 
timately connected with him, either by 
blond or literary alliance.” 


The following is Dr. Parr’s defence 
of the Socinians, against an assertion 
of Dr. Magee, Archbishop of Dublin, 
that they are not Christians, and is 
contained in a letter to that prelate. 

Cambridge, 
June 9th, 1823. 

I have three times read the masterly do- 
cument which your Grace put into my 
hands ; and I assure you, my Lord Primate, 
that the statement and the reasoning pro- 
duced in my mind entire conviction. Sorry 
I am that in this year Parliamert will be 
deprived of the innumerable and inestimable 
advantages which the Cl 


MY LORD, 


hurch of Iveland 
would have derived from your full know- 
ledge, splendid eloquence, and acute re- 
marks. In the way of verbal criticism I 
should say, that once you have not been 
quite correct in a passage where the word 
*€ calculated” occurs. 1 suppose *‘ applot- 
ment” is an error of the press for * allot- 
ment,” but it may be a technical term. I 
do not understand the allusion in ‘* Pasto- 
rini;” it may be familiar to your Grace and 
your countrymen, but on this side of the 
water we stand in need of explanation. 1 
take it for granted, my Lord, that you have 
laid your paper before Lord Liverpool, the 
two Archbishops of England, and some 
other Prelates. The Bill, in its present 
form, cannot pass. 1am a strenuous advo- 
cate for many and strong reculations about 
your tithes. Isome time hesitated upon the 
word * commutation,” and, with some de- 
ree of doubt, I prefer the word ‘* composi- 
tion.” I am sure that the whole body of 
English Clergy ought to be in arms against 
the Bill, which you have so justly and so 
powerfully reprobated ; and I could wish 
that your admirable statement was dispersed 
in every diocese, There is a tardiness, and 
there is an obscurity in the measures of the 
Ministry, by which I am rather alarmed; 
but my hope is, that the principle of the 
Bill for augmenting, under certain circum- 
stances, the revenues of the Irish Clergy, 
will be adopted by the Legislature. 

Again and again, | thank your Grace for 
the Charges, one of which [ bought, and 
the other I had the honour of receiving 
from you. They abound with good sense, 
and they are written in very good English ; 
they are perspicuous, and they are ani- 
mated; and I wish that they were now 
before me. Writing from memory only, [ 
would venture to suggest, that we have no 
stich word as ** unostensive,”’ and you will 
smile when I add, that iu one instance your 
Grace has fallen into the mistake which is 
very common both with Irishmen and 
Scotchmen, when they confound the words 
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‘¢ would” and ‘* could,” and *‘ will’ and 
**shall.” But these are mere trifles. | 
should rejoice to see both the Charges, my 
Lord, in the hands of our English clergy ; 
and you will allow me to say that I was par- 
ticularly pleased to find that you’ parti- 
cularly and earnestly required a strict con- 
formity to the Rubric of the Church. If I 
was on the Bench of Bishops, I should give 
the same advice; and yet, my Lord, I tell 
you frankly, that the practice which I 
should recommend to others is not observed 
by myself. 

And now, my Lord, we are come to a 
point, upon which unreservedly I shall state 
to vou my disapprobation of some passages 
in your Charges. It pained me exceedingly 
to find that your Grace adopted the invi- 
dious, and I must say fairly, the uncharita- 
ble language of those persons, who main- 
tain that Socinians are not Christians. The 
Archbishop of Dublin ought not to be 
found among those who hold such lan- 
guage. Yet ‘‘ habent auctores queis pla- 
ceat hoc:” and I shall make no apology 
for putting your Grace into company with 
two writers, whose names may not be known 
to you. Reland, the celebrated Orientalist, 
had a son named Adrian, whose Latin 
Poems were published by Abraham Per- 
renot, at Utrecht, 1748. In the 1st book 
of his Elegiac verses there is a small poem 
addressed to Melchior Leydekker, Protessor 
of Theology at Utrecht. Reland enume- 
rates various Sectaries, and is zealously Or- 
thodox. He has adopted the intemperate, 
invidious, and slanderous language, which 
far too many of my Ecclesiastical brethren 
employ against the Socinians. Of their 
learning, or want of learning, he says no- 
thing. But in speaking of their heretical 
tenets, he, like some other writers, excludes 
Socinians, or Unitarians, from all right to 
be considered as Christians. 

I will place his words before the learned 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

«¢ Dogmata, sinceras (hodierni 6 dedecus 
evi !) 

Temporis antiqui deseruere vias. 

Nec desunt alii, qui multis grata, Britanni, 
in medium revocant dogmata vestra diem, 
At que gens placitis infausti addicta Socini, 

Christiadas inter vix meritura locum est.’ 

I cen smile at the punning allusion to the 
name of Faustus Socinus—but undisguisedly 
and indignantly [ shall ever hear testimony 
against the wncharitalle spirit, which ex- 
cludes the followers of Socinus utterly from 
the Catholic Church of Christ. 

*« a * # 

My Lord, without professing any par- 
tiality for Unitarians, I hold that they who 
acknowledge Jesus Christ to be the pro- 
mised Messiah, to have had a direct and 
special commission from the Almighty, to 
have been endowed supernaturally with the 
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Holy Spirit, to have worked miracles, to 
have suffered on the cross, and on the third 
day to have risen from the dead; yes, my 
Lord, I hold that men, thus believing, have 
a sacred claim to be called Christians. 

On questions of literature and phi- 
lological criticism, this correspondence 
includes the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Howley, Bishops Kaye, 
Bloomfield, Law, Huntingford, and 
Copleston. 

The following letter, from the ac- 
complished Francis Horner to Dr. 
Parr, is highly interesting. 

Lincoln’s Inn, 
Dec. 20, 1811. 

It is a question of casuistry, as I take it, 
that you wish me to solve; to what sum in 
the present day your candidate may in con- 
science swear, as being no more in effect 
than 5/. in Elizabeth's days? For, I appre- 
hend, if these hospital or college statutes 
were to be expounded legally, and after an 
objection taken to any evasion of them, that 
the qualification would be exacted literally. 

In order to answer the question, it ap- 
pears to me, that the only thing that can 
with propriety be adverted to, is the change 
in the value of money itself. Bishop Fleet- 
wood is a more indulgent casuist ; per- 
mitting all the changes that have taken 
place in the value of all commodities, to be 
taken into the account, arising from im- 
provements in the modes of life, or from 
alterations in the methods of production 
and manufacture. This seems, in my opi- 
nion, to throw the matter so loose, that no 
conscience can go through it with any thing 
like conviction ; but it is right to apprize 
you that the rule I take is different from 
his. 

Changes in the value of money may be 
estimated, with sufficient accuracy for all 
practical purposes, by comparing the money 
prices of a given measure of wheat. Your 
question, in this way, is reduced to a com- 
parison of the price of the quarter of wheat 
in Elizabeth’s days with its price in our 
own. But it so happens that, to make this 
comparison justly, an important distinction 
must be taken with respect to each of these 
two periods. 

With respect to Elizabeth’s reign, it is 
to be observed that during the course of it, 
the whole of that sudden and remarkable 
change in the value of money took place, 
which is ascribed to the discovery of the 
New World. This change was so great, 
that during the first part of the reign, prior 
to the year 1570, the average price of a 
quarter of wheat appears to have been no 
more than 10s. of our present money; and, 
for the rest of the reign, the average price 
was as high as about 32s, The answer to 
your question, therefore, will so far depend 
upon the particular date of the hospital 


MY DEAR SIR, 
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statutes, which you have not specified. 

With respect to our own times, a recent 
and extraordinary change has taken place in 
the value of our English money, which I 
should date from about the year 1800, 
though its progress has been most rapid in 
the course of the last three years. The 
cause to which this is to be ascribed is still 
a matter of controversy; but every body 
agrees that it is a depreciation local and tem- 
porary in its nature. It may be doubted, 
therefore, whether your candidate ought to 
take into account this recent and temporary 
change in the value of money. 

The average price of wheat in the first 
twelve years of Elizabeth, was 10s. Durirg 
the rest of her reign 32s. The average 
price of wheat for thirteen years preceding 
1799 (a fair average) appears to have been 
62s. The price of wheat during the present 
progressive depreciation is progressively 
rising, so that an average from a number of 
years would mislead; but I conceive that, 
at the present rate of the value of money, 
the price of wheat, in an average crop, 
would be found to exceed 80s., perhaps 
considerably, if to the depreciation from 
excess of paper currency be added the effect 
of the increased abundance of the precious 
metals in the general market. 

Upon these data, it appears that 51. in 
the first twelve years of Elizabeth was equal 
to 311, of our money previous to the year 
1799 ; and to more, perhaps considerably 
more, than 40/. of our present depreciated 
currency; and that 5/. in the subsequent 
period of that reign (after 1570) was equal 
to 9l. 13s. of our money previous to 1799 ; 
and to more, perhaps considerably more, 
than 12/. 10s. of our present depreciated 
currency. 





Of Dr. Parr’s more simple and af- 
fectionate style are the beautiful letters 
addressed to Dr. Butler of Shrewsbury. 
The following is not less characteristic 
than true, addressed to the same 
person. 

Hatton, 
April 1, 1814. 

You know, as I do, the folly of women ; 
and you may conceive the vexation 1 feel 
upon sending you an extract from the letter 
I received this afternoon by the very post in 
which [ had written to you about the two 
boys. I shall say plainly that you are the 
best Greek scholar among all the school- 
masters in England, and as honest a man as 
this day adorns either the English Church 
or society. Namesake, we must have pa- 
tience with these foolish petticoats. 1 shall 
say something about the ulteriorities, and 
you must sympathise and co-operate with 
me. Never, never, never were women right 
about the education of boys—never, never, 
never have they been, nor are they, nor 
will be, while the present race of beings 


DEAR NAMESAKE, 
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inhabit this terraqueous globe in its present 
relation to the solar system. Oh, my dear 
namesake, you have a heart as well as a 
head, and with the head you would approve, 
and with the heart you would love me for 
what has lately been passing in my mind, 
about Samuel Butler, S.T.P. May God 
Almighty bless you. and yours. I am really 
your friend, S. Parr. 


Of his energetic exertions to serve a 
pupil and a friend, and as an honour- 
able testimony to a distinguished 
living scholar, we give the following 
exam ple— 

Hatton, 
July 19, 1817. 

Lose not one moment in writing earnestly 
to Mr. Dauncy, who is a Bencher of Gray’s 
Inn. The Preachership will soon be vacant. 
Edward Maltby is a candidate, and surely by 
his publications, literary and theological, he 
has entitled himself to the highest situations 
in the church, The obstacles are his prin- 
ciples of religious toleration, and his at- 
tachment to civil liberty. But about those 
two qualities, for which you and I honour 
him, drop not one ary toDauncy. The 
topics are these: Ned was educated first 
by me at Norwich; then by Warton at 
Winchester. He gained the University 
Scholarship under circumstances peculiarly 
honourable from the abilities of his two 
competitors. He was the seventh or eighth 
Wrangler; he was first Medallist ; he got 
a prize or two for Greek epigrams ; he pub- 
lished a very learned and a very judicious 
book on Divinity, and inserted in it the 
Thesis, which he wrote for the Degree of 
D.D. and which in point of Latinity is 
very excellent. He is known to scholars 
throughout Europe as the editor of Morell. 
He upon many public occasions has been 
solicited by many Vice-Chancellors to preach 
at St. Mary’s. - He is now one of the select 
preachers, and this very year has delivered 
four sermons to crowded and delighted con- 
gregations. He is generally and deservedly 
considered as our first Cambridge preacher. 
He is preparing for the press a large volume 
of sermons partly speculative, partly prac- 
tical. He through life has been a very 
studious man, and his studies have been 
directed quite as much towards professional 
knowledge as classical literature. He has 
educated private pupils, several of whom 
have distinguished themselves in examina- 
tions for academical honours. His morals 
are quite irreproachable, and his conduct as 
a parish priest is even exemplary. Perhaps 
upon such an occasion it will not be amiss 
to say, that his delivery from the pulpit is 
serious without gloominess, and impressive 
without ostentation. ‘To these praises, dear 
namesake, Maltby is entitled. He was my 
pupil—he is my friend, and perhaps to my 
c Is he is indebted for most of his in- 


DEAR NAMESAKE, 
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tellectual and for many of his moral excel- 
lencies. Write, I beseech you, to Dauncy 
without delay: write copiously—write ener- 
getically. 

May heaven bless you and yours, S. Parr. 


On the death of his learned friend 
Dr. Burney, he thus writes to his son: 


66 My MUCH ESTEEMED AND BELOVED 
Gopson, Cuartes Burney, 

Dec. 30, 1817. 
I am astounded with the suddenness of 
the blow. I shall be afflicted with anguish 
most poignant, when amazement and terror 
are succeeded by reflection. What a loss! 
What an irreparable loss, to his family and 
friends, to the literature of his country and 
Europe! Charles, you have endeared your- 
self yet more, by the earliness of the com- 
munication. On Saturday and on Sunday 
last, Dr. Sleath, of St. Paul’s, and I were 
chaunting the praises of a learned father, 
and a learned son. We sympathised in your 
joys ; we anticipated the delight of meeting 
you. Let us, Charles, submit to the will 
of our heavenly Father. Who, among the 
sons of men, have been doomed to suffer 
sharper misery than I have, from domestic 
losses? But remember, Charles, I have 
well considered the awful evidence for the 
existence of a Deity, for His perfect attri- 
butes, for His moral government, and the 
adaptation of a future life to all these most 
momentous truths. What can I do for you? 
Command me. I must have some funeral 
tokens of friendship, and wear them in my 
church, and say to my Christian flock what 

it behoves them to hear. Command me, 
Charles Burney, Mrs. Burney, and your 
little boy, hear me. With the sincerity and 
seriousness, which become a man of reflec- 
tion, when he has nearly completed his se- 
venty-first year, I implore from Almighty 
God, his protection and guidance to you 

through life unto eternity. 

Charles, I am your godfather and your 

friend, S. Parr.” 


The Eighth Volume contains the 
letters of many celebrated scholars ad- 
dressed to Dr. Parr, and uniformly 
couched in the language of warm at- 
tachment to his person, of admiration 
of his learning, or of gratitude for his 
assistance and services. Among others 
we may enumerate of the moderns, 
Hallam, Jeffrey, Landor, Mathias, 
Thos. Moore, Plowden, Roscoe, &c. 

And here we conclude our notice of 
Dr. Johnstone’s Memoirs of Dr. Parr. 
It is unnecessary to iterate our praise 
of the originality, vigour, fearlessness, 
and scholarship of that production. 
the fame of Dr. Parr rests, as we be- 
lieve it does, on an imperishable basis, 
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the volumes of his Biographer will live 
also. His bark may pursue the triumph 
of genius, and ‘partake the gale” of 
that applause which is dae to the la- 
bours of the wise, and the virtues of 


the good. 


The Spiritual Duties of a Christian Minister. 
A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells, at the Visita- 
tion of the Diocese in July 1828. By 
George Henry Law, D.D. F.R.S.& F.A.S. 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 4to. pp. 29. 
Rodwell and Martin. 


WE have had previous opportu- 
nities of commending the excellent 
judgment of this Prelate, and we have 
not been disappointed in the present 
Charge. Indeed, episcopal interposi- 
tion is at the present time imperiously 
called for ; because sectarianisms have, 
in our opinion, been very unwisely in- 
troduced into the Establishment, and 
we are decidedly of the opinion of 
Archbishop Sharpe, that, however pro- 
per may be social and neighbourly con- 
duct in civil matters, on the part of 
the Clergy towards dissidents, any 
compromise, or amalgamation of doc- 
trine and principles on ecclesiastical 
affairs, is a breach of integrity. And 
why, we ask, was such a folly ever 
adopted? Defective reason and un- 
sound theology can only tend to mis- 
lead the people, to convert a teacher 
into a blind guide, to destroy every 
standard of faith or morals, and confer 
eternal duration upon errors and par- 
ties: —in short, to reject (if we may use 
a figure) any imperial standard of 
weights or measures, and leave the 
latter to the pure knavery of indivi- 
duals. Such is the virtual character 
of the congregational form of worship, 
the essence of dissent, and accordingly 
we find a Methodist meeting of to-day 
become a Unitarian chapel to-morrow. 
But though a dissenting preacher may 
be a magistrate who lays down the 
law sui ipsius arlitrio, or, in a re- 
publican form, that of his congre- 
gation, an episcopalian is the adminis- 
trator only of a fixed code of statutes, 
under monarchical obedience; and if 
not even the King, or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, dares (as is the fact) to 
make innovation, by what authority 
can one or more obscure individuals 
introduce practices which the unerring 
testimony of history proves to be per- 
nicious civil evils? The intention of 
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such innovation is to make the Church 
popular by fanaticizing the people, but 
the ultimate result is only violent fac- 
tion ; for again and again have we 
stated the Shllenaghiedl aulens that 
fanaticism has always affected to pro- 
duce the Golden Age, i. e. a race of 
men without vice or misery, and has 
always failed in the attempt ; and that 
religious feuds are implacable. Any 
statesman could have told Wesley that 
the operation of fanaticism upon igno- 
rance, can be only that of the Catho- 
lics upon the Irish, Spanish, or Por- 
tuguese; that it really obstructs all 
amelioration of character, civil and po- 
litical, because it will not permit edu- 
cation and knowledge to have their 
improving effect. Of every system, 
however, the Bible is made the basis, 
because Homer or Virgil may be 
quoted as authorities by + who do 
not understand either Greek or Latin. 
But very excellently does the present 
Bishop of Gloucester, in his primary 
Charge, lay it down as a rule that the 
Bible ought to be understood accord- 
ing to the contemporary meaning of 
the inspired authors. However, the 
misfortune is that any man’s interpre- 
tation isdeemed as valid as the original 
by the populace, and the faulty, spu- 
rious portrait is identified with the 
original picture : indeed, as it has been 
said of the wood of the cross, that 
there are as many pieces of it as would 
build a man of war, so are there as 
many pretended versions of the Bible 
by ancient and .modern sectaries, as 
would make not one book but a whole 
library. To the suggestion of Mr. 
Fosbroke many years ago, that it 
would be highly useful to have the 
contemporary meaning of the Bible 
laid before the publick under autho- 
rity in a cheap form, we think that 
attention is due; not that we mean to 
depreciate the excellent work of Bi- 
shop Mant and Dr. D’Oyly, but be- 
cause its cost is too heavy, and because 
it is not written upon the simple li- 
mited plan of explanation of the text, 
like Steevens on Shakspeare, upon the 
contemporary ideas. An octavo vo- 
lume in columns would be sufficient. 
By this means the people would be en- 
lightened. And of the policy of the 
measure there can be no doubt, *be- 
cause a perversion of it has been done 
by the Catholics in the Douay ver- 
sion, &c. &c. If such a commentary 
as that recommended, emanated from 
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the Society for: promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and was pcm er by the 
Clergy, the ignorance or folly of any 
preacher would be immediately de- 
tected and exposed. 

We shall make our extracts from 
this truly excellent Charge, where the 
matter refers to evangelical preaching ; 
because we solemnly believe that it 
has the pernicious tendency of demo- 
ralizing the people, by creating, ac- 
cording to the Bishop of Salisbury, 
Solifidians, Antinomians, and Calvin- 
ists, and. other such phlebotomists, 
who, if morals may be called the 
blood of religion, actually bleed it to 
death under pretence of effecting a 
perfect state of health. ‘* But,” says 
his Lordship,— 

*¢ Whatever may induce men to place 
practical moral virtue in the back-ground, 
whatever leads them to disregard deeds of 
benevolence and brotherly love, such a reli- 
gion can never have proceeded from the 
Fountain of all Good. The sum and sub- 
stance of Christianity may be compressed 
into a small compass, and it is this—We 
must have faith in Jesus Christ, and we 
must endeavour to practise what he has en- 
joined.” 

Now herve is a beautiful compen- 
dium, an. incontrovertible compass for 
the Christian pilot, invariably pointing 
to the pole of salvation. The channel 
is clear, why steer amidst shoals and 
quicksands? ‘* But,” continues his 
Lordship,— 

s¢ Although all the tenets of our religion 
appear to be thus in harmony with each 
other, thus clear and indisputable, yet the 
Church, alas! instead of being at unity 
within itself, is sadly torn by contentions 
and schism. The rent, however, does not 
reach the centre. The main difference exists 
with a sect very considerable in number, 
highly respectable in character and conduct, 
and who are found in the bosom of our 
Church. These, however, J would remind, 
in the true spirit I hope of Christian cha- 
rity, that it is always dangerous and delusive 
to trust to the imagination and feeling, in- 
stead of placing our belief and reliance on 
the sure, unerring word of the Gospel. Fain 
too, would I impress on their recollection, 
that an age of enthusiasm has always Leen 
succeeded ly an age of infidelity.” —P. 19. 

We feel grateful to his Lordship for 
his seasonable exposure of a ~ 4 of 
preaching which menaces the very vi- 
tality of public well-being. It in. 
culcates extinction of science, morals, 
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and manly character ; it preaches, as 
Christianity, a purposed creation of 
immoral -and ignorant people and 
cowards ; and thereby, it demonstra- 
tively proves that it must inevitably 
effect the ruin of this country. We 
know from the evidence of our eyes 
and ears in writing and preaching, 
that morals have been called “filthy 
rags ;” high acts of philanthropy, 
*‘things of ostentation and additional 
sources of condemnation ;” all profane 
learning, as useless and sinful waste 
of time; and all military and bellige- 
rent character, Antichristian. We so- 
lemnoly declare that we have atten- 
tively studied the New Testament, and 
found nothing to vindicate such doc- 
trines, and we could prove our opi- 
nions. Nota word does Christ or his 
Apostles say against morals, except 
that they cannot form the title to sal- 
vation, though they must be part of 
the purchase money; against profane 
knowledge, except when it acts in op- 
position to Christianity; or against 
the military character, except it pro- 
ceeds to injustice and fraud. Now we 
affirm, that in relation to the pros- 
perity of this country, the doctrines 
which we have mentioned are per- 
nicious to an incalculable extent of 
evil, inasmuch as they inculcate an 
utter disregard of virtue, coldness of 
charity, extinction of science, and the 
power of sclf-defeuce. In short, no 
visitation of the plague was ever so 
mischievous as evangelical preaching, 
because it strikes at the very root of 
national well-being, both civilly and 
politically, and for what? ‘To use his 
Lordship’s words, to produce “an age 
of infidelity.” We add, a re-action of 
profligacy. 

In short, we think that the superior 
education and habits of the Established 
Clergy, ought to teach them that they 
should be above the adoption of con- 
futed and dangerous sectarianism, and 
such are the foolish positions which 
the evangelicals support, and which 
are mere emanations of low ambition; 
in vulgar phraseology, of a desire to be 
‘* kings of cobblers ;” demagogues for 
the applause of those who ought to be 
catechumens only. If the Clergy mean 
to be national benefactors, let them be 
exemplary moralists, active philan- 
thropists, and holy Christians. Why 
be sectaries? 
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Evangelical Preaching (commonly sv denomi- 
nated), its character; errors, ‘and | ten- 
: tn a Letter to the Right Rev, the 

Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. By the 

Rev, Richard Warner, F. 4.S. &c. &c. 

Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts, and of 

Croscombe, Somerset. 8vo. pp. 31. Se- 

cond Edition. 

IT has been remarked by foreigners, 
that, if the sums annually raised for 
Bible and Jew-conversion Societies, 
were expended in a useful direction, 
there might be in a very few years, 
through accumulation at compound 
interest, hospitals, schools, and other 
most beneficial institutions in almost 
every town in the kingdom. For our 
own parts, we have heard such anec- 
dotes of both the Societies alluded to, 
as to believe that they are instituted 
upon money-making principles for the 
benefit of individuals. It is not in our 
habits to attack public societies where 
the real agrees with the ostensible mo- 
tive, not mere stock-jobbing; but, 
when we are able to name abies of 
newspapers who have received fees 
from the conductors of the Bible So- 
ciety, not to admit any articles written 
against them; and know also, first, 
that 500/. a Jew has been the expence 
of his conversion * ; and secondly, that 
the Society declines the conversion of 
married Jews with families, lest the 
should have to maintain them ultow | 
excommunication by their relatives 
and countrymen (thus defeating the 
very object of their institution), we 
must confess that the money raised b 
the public is very foolishly applied. 
You English abound with paupers, 
say foreigners, and yet are charitable to 
an extreme in the patronage of bubbles. 
More than ten and perhaps twenty 
you have been spent in circulating 

ibles and converting Jews,at enormous 
expence, and what have you got to 
show inreturn? Nothing atall, which 
is not too trifling to notice. Hundreds 
of neglected illegitimates, unfortunate 
orphans, and children of peasants, might 
have been educated for half the sums 
which you have thrown away upon 
Bibles sent to the Continent, and since 
sold as waste paper. The five hundred 
pounds expended upon a Jew apostate, 
would have founded in many small 
parishes a permanent institution, as a 
dispensary, school, or almshouse. In 





* We speak on the authority of their 
own last Report. 


Gent. Mac, Seplemler, 1828, 
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short, we beg with fair honourable in- 
tentions to ask, whether the enormous 
sum of 150,000/. per annum raised b 
thesé two societies, would not furnis 
a fund, which would give a moral and 
religious education, upon the Scotch 
pa to the whole peasantry of this 

ingdom, if applied in aid of the Na- 
tional schools. We shall be told that 
we are irreligious, that we do not wish 
to encourage the extension of Chris- 
tianity [i. e. Sectarianism]. We know 
the low cunning of such imputa- 
tions, —imputations calumniously ad- 
duced to sanction a kuavish acquisition 
of money and swindling speculations. 
We therefore again afirm, that the 
enormous tax levied upon the credulity 
and folly of the public, is a scandalous 
imposition, inasmuch as it subtracts 
the aid due to charities, of which the 
utility is sensible and certain. 

But England, say foreigners, (and 
can the trath be denied?) is fond, 
even to dotage, of quackery and bub» 
bles. Fortunes are yearly made ‘by 
powder-of-post medicines, tramper 
patents, and joint stock bubbles. Itis 
in truth a grievous national failing. 
Among these bubbles, not last or least, 
is the subject of the work before us, 
Evangelical Preaching, a bubble which 
has he horrible effect of extirpating 
morality, as an indispensable adjunet 
of religion. We have before quoted 
the Bishop of Salisbury’s Charge, in 
ead of its extension of Solifidians, 

alvinists, and Antinomians, —sects 
which particularly and systematically 
discard morality. Most conscientiously, 
therefore, do we recommend to the 
Clergy of the Church of England, who 
yet retain integrity and principle, the 
perusal of this momentous pamphlet, 
and here give the summary of the evils 
resulting from Evangelical §preach- 
ing: 

*¢ Truth will justify the repetition, that 
it [Evangelical preaching] is altogether a 
system of public instruction, without foun- 
dation in the Bible; without authority from 
the sound and long acknowledged principles 
of the Established Church; without exam- 
ples, in the writings and discourses of our 
most esteemed and most orthodox Divines. 
Of its Calvinistic and Methodistical pecu- 
liarities, it may be fairly said that, if they 
have any meaning at all, it is such an one 
as conveys false and perverse ideas of the 
Christian faith : notions entirely at variance 
with the simplicity of the Gospel scheme of 
salvation; and subversive of the very corner 
stone of moral righteousness. They may 
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amuse the imagination of those who listen 
to them; or perplex and perhaps distract 
their minds ; but they have no bearing upon 
man’s present improvement, or future well- 
being ; for, however greedily imbibed, they 
eannot adda single particle to the recipient’s 
piety or virtue here, nor produce any well- 
ore hope of his happiness hereafter.” 
ip. 19, 20. 


Such is the evil consequence of 
the introduction of sectarianism into 
the Church of. England; and we 
leaye to our judicious readers the sad 
reflection, that numerous ministers of 
the Established Church employ all 
their energies in thus demoralizing the 
people. We admit that they do not act 
intentionally or knowingly; but what, 
under integrity or even decency, can 
they have to do with the defective 
reason and untheological trash of per- 
sons in mere pretended holy orders. 
Shocked we are to find that, while we 
have a Christian Knowledge Society, 
extending religious and moral educa- 
tion, and conducted upon the most 
feasible plans in open dealings and 
disinterested prlagsenhz. they (the 
weqler Clegy) should lend any support 
to Societies which have secret pensions, 
stipended orators, and paid editors of 
newspapers. Is it consistent with 
common sense, that the mere donation 
of a bible to a savage can make him a 
Christian? Is it not too, in the words 
of Mr. Warner, 


S¢ Positively noxious to neglect moral 
teaching ; and to hold out the visions of a 
bewildered faith as the chief, if not only 
os worthy of the believer's notice.” 

2 24, 


We should not have beer sorry if, 
while the country cried out for the 
abolition of lotteries, they had also (con- 
sistently) solicited the enactment of 
laws for preventing waste of money 
in religiously-sectarian lotteries. 

The real desiderata of this country 
are the universality of virtuous and re- 
ligious education, and diminution of 
pauperism by moral means; nor is there 
a reasonable doubt but that the enor- 
mous sums squandered through secta- 
rian notions, of birds in the bush being 
better than birds in the hand, of build- 
ing castles in the air by Bible-societies, 
Jews’ conversions, and Evangelical 
preaching, would, if expended upon 
the national education and Mr, Becher’s 
excellent anti-pauper plans, have the 
beneficial effect of improviag the people. 
We have seeu two hundred children in 
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a course of efficient Sunday-school edu- 
cation, for a sum not exceeding ten 
pounds per annum; but, says Folly, 
five hundred pounds is not too mach 
for making a nominal Christian, or 
only one knavish or outcast Jew. 
Where one Bible given away is pe- 
rused, thousands are waste-papered ; 
so true is the sarcasm of foreigners, 
that the English waste the charities of 
the country in serious nonsense. 

It may be asked, why we have mixed 
up the Bible Society with Evangelical 
preaching. Our answer is, that sup- 
port of the former is made tlre test of 
the affection of the laity to the latter, 
in manner following. It is the prac- 
tice of the Evangelical leaders, in a cer- 
tain great watering place and other 
towns, to keep a book of the trades- 
men and profesbictial men who sub- 
scribe to this Society, for the purpose 
of defaming all those who do not, 
whether they merit it or not. The je- 
suitical management of this defamation 
(that the law may be evaded) is en- 
trusted to the Bible Society and Evan- 
gelical leaders, that canting hypocrisy, 
or mere fanaticism, may be made the 
primum mobile of every thing. Pro- 
fessional skill, moral character, and 
upright conduct, the only things which 
can serve the public, are thus oppressed 
by a nefarious conspiracy. We could 
name orthodox Clergymen who have 
been daily insulted with anonymous 
letters, and loaded with wicked’ slan- 
ders, which the poor are bribed to 
utter, that the caluniniator may be too 
insignificant for legal redress. 

Now we would ask any Clergyman 
of the Church of England, by what 
means he can reconcile the upright and 
amiable character of his profession 
to communion with such characters, 
who busy themselves in effecting the 
ruin of harmless and honest tradesmen, 
and the destruction of professional ta- 
lent. Such, however, is the result of 
uniting sectarianism with the Church 
of England ; and most cordially do we 
join Mr. Warner in the hopes, that 
episcopal interference will cleanse this 
Augean stable of the Established 
Church. 


Hunter’s South Yorkshire. 
(Continued from p. 142.) 

IN p. 3 we have a very difficult in- 
scription, engraved on a Rosen altar, 
dedicated to the Dew Matres, which 
was found in Sepulchre gate in 178), 
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six feet beneath the surface ; the heigtit 
is about thirty inches. The back is 
unwrought; and the front bears the 
following inscription : 





‘¢ This inscription (says Mr. Hunter) is 
not without its difficulties ; and I can by no 
means yield a willing assent to the reading 
suggested by Mr. Tetlow, and published in 
the Archzologia*. In one point he is 
doubtless correct. It is clearly a votive 
altar to the Dea Matres, to whom many 
altars were raised in Britain, as may be seen 
in Horsley. That the characters resembling 
three Greek lambdas are to be read MA may 
he seen by comparing them with an inscrip- 
tion in aesitey, Cumberland xin. No 
deubt ean be entertained concerning the 
import of the last line, or that Antonius is 
the name, or a part of the name, of the 
persou by whom the altar was erected. But 
the barbarous: word Orbiotal can hardly be 
acknowledged as long as there is a possibi- 
lity of reading it otherwise; and on the 
whole the reading which was suggested by 
an anonymous writer of the time seems pre- 
ferable, ob Romanorum totam alam+. If 


this be admitted, the reading, free from all 
contractions, will be 


MATRIBVS 
MAGNIS NONNIVS AN 
TONIVS 

OB ROMANORVM TOTAM ALAM 

VOTUM SOLVIT LUBENS MBRITO: 
which is in effect that Nonnius Antonius 
consecrates this altar to the Mother God- 
desses, on behaif of the whole wing of 
Roman soldiers with which he was con- 
nected. But after all, it must be acknow- 
ledged that the inscription is still open to 
antiquarian criticism.” 

The puzzle is in the sigles O with an 
R in the middle, B topped with a T, O 
topped with a T, or O with a T, and 
AL. It has been plausibly deciphered 
Ol Romanorum totam alam; but this 
will not do; for the B with the straight 
line elongated, and headed with a cross 
to make a T, signifies the termination 
Bus (see Gerrard's Siglarium, p. 46), 
and therefore the Orb ought to be 
Orbus, which destroys the above inter- 
pretation of the other sigles. 

Mr. Hunter exhibits a strong illus- 
tration from Domesday book of the 
submersion ef the names of acknow- 
ledged Roman stations in those of petty 
hamlets. The fact shows, that the 
Anglo Saxons held appellations of the 
seats of their Thanes to be entitled to 
superior distinction. Doncaster is sur- 
veyed under Esthorp, a small village 
about a mile from the town. Mr. H. 
here observes, 


«¢ That a considerable place should be 
surveyed under one which is insignificant, is 
not peculiar to this instance. Chesterfield, 
which like Doncaster had a Roman origin, 
is surveyed under Newbold, which is but a 
village in its vicinity ; and the etymology of 
Newbold, which is New-borl, the new 
house or houses of some Saxon chief, may 
guide us to the reason ; and Hexthorpe may 
thus give denomination to the manor in 
which D ter was included, as having at 
the time of the Conquest some small house 
belonging to the Lord.” 





This Anglo-Saxon custom of chang- 
ing the original names of places, may 
show how the sites of many ancient 
towns and stations have been lost— 
thus Vindogladia became Gussage Cow- 
down, and so de ceteris. 

It would make a curious Siglarium, 
if the Norman transformations of the 





* Vol. vil. 416. 

+t, The same ingenious writer suggests, 
that the fourth line, in which is all the dif- 
ficulty, might originally be only opoaL, and 


intended for ob omnem alam ; but on being 

reviewed by Anthony, it was thought im- 

proper, and the additions ‘and interlineations 
ie which now appear. 
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Anglo-Saxon letters and syllables were 
alphabetically exhibited. Loversal is 
an important specimen : 

‘¢ The name in the Survey is written 
Geureshale ; in the Recapitulatio, Iuure- 
shale; in the Clamores, nearer to the pre- 
sent orthography, Loureshale. These were 
probably all different attempts of the Nor- 
man scribe to express in writing the un- 
couth sounds uttered by some Saxon villager. 
A similar variety is to be found in the same 
record in the word Larun, which is the 
modern Yarm, and Ladun the modern 
Yeadon.” P. 60. 


From the above changes, it is plain 
that Geu, Juu, and Lou were made 
synonymous, as was La and Ya; and 
rs and J convertible into Z, and LZ 
into Y, 

It certainly was not uncommon for 
gentlemen, and men of rank, to 
tronize robbers and share their plunder. 
Mr. Ellis has incontrovertibly authen- 
ticated the fact in his Original Letters; 
and not a century ayo, tradition re- 
ports, that a valuable farm in our own 
vicinity originally belonged to a gentle- 
man who was obliged to fly the coun- 
try for patronizing free-booters, and 
committing highway robberies. The 
same traditions ascribe the primary 
origin of the wealth of certain families 
now extinct, to similar depredations. 
The story of Robert Ear! of Hunting- 
don being the famous Robin Hood, 
seems to have been founded upon these 
same ancient practices, practices illus- 
trated and proved in our recent review 
of Mr. Hodgson’s Retesdale. The 
commonness of these circumstances 
may also explain why so little igno- 
miny attached to Falstaff and his com- 
panions, that they were admissible into 
respectable company. Such having 
been the state of things, we have now 
therefore only to extract an anecdote 
of a Reformer, given under the parish 
of Rossington. 

«¢ Near the chancel-door was formerly a 
grave-stone protected by iron rails, covering 
the remains of Charles Bosvile, whose in- 
terment is recorded in the parish register as 
having taken place on Sunday the 30th of 
January, 1708-9. This person is still re- 
membered in the traditions of the village, as 
having established a species of sovereignty 
among that singular people the gypsies, 
who, before the inclosures, used to frequent 
the moors about Rossington. His word 
amongst them was law; and his authority 
se great, that he perfectly restrained the 
pilfering propensities for which the tribe is 
censured, and gained the good will, fur him- 
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self and his people, of the farmers and the 
people around. He was a gentleman with 
an estate of about 200/. a year, and. is de- 
scribed hy De La Pryme of Hatfield, as ‘a 
mad spark, mighty fine and brisk, and keeps 
company with a great many gentlemen, 
knights, and esquires, yet runs about the 
country.” He was a similar character to 
Bampfield Moore Carew, who, a little later, 
lived the same kind of wandering life. No 
member of this wandering race for many 
years passed near Rossington, without going 
to pay respect to the grave of him whom 
they called their king; and I am informed, 
that even now, if the question were asked 
of any of the people who still haunt the 
lanes in this neighbourhood, especially 
about the time of Doncaster races, they 
would answer that they were Bosvile’s peo- 
ple.” P. 68, 

It probably was a custom of our 
ancestors, whenever they entered a 
Church (though there was no service) 
upon occasions of business or pleasure, 
to say some prayers; for Boswell, in 
his Armorie, published in 1572, writes, 


‘¢ Having acquayntaunce in the towne [of 
Bawtry], I called for the keys of the Church, 
whiche was delyvered to one Charles Mor- 
ton, esquyer, dwelling therby; who goyng 
with me into the Churche (after a fewe 
prayers sayde), I sought out for the saide 
escocheon.” P. 74. 


_ We must beg to notice the follow- 
ing too sweeping position, concerning 
the etymon of Austerfield. 


‘© We may dismiss, as scarcely worthy a 
moment’s attention, De la Pryme’s conjec- 
ture, that the name is derived from that of 
the Roman General Ostorius. The instances 
are so rare, if indeed there are any instances, 
of a Roman patronymic entering into our 
local nomenclature, that it cannot in any 
case be admitted without the most indis- 
oamora evidence. And when we observe 

ow many of our villages derive their names 
from the cardinal points, we shall probably 
not err in assigning its origin to’ some old 
form of the word east. 

‘* The earthwork near the village is, how- 
ever, evidently a camp of Roman construc- 
tion. 

*¢ In common with the mass of our vil- 
lages, the name of Austrefield first appears 
in Domesdai. It is there written Oustre- 
feld.”” -P. 79. 


Now here we shall observe, that the 
question is not, whether the Saxons or 
Normans were accustomed to give Ro- 
man appellations to places, but whether 
such appellations were not given by 
the Romans or Romanized Britons, to 

laces. which often had a previous 
British name. There is a Roman camp 
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in Herefordshire called both Oyster- 
hill and Dinder-hill. The prefix Oyster 
is justly presumed to be derived from 
Ostorius (whose chief campaigns with 
Caractacus lay in that neighbourhood), 
and in confirmation of the correctness 
of the etymon, we have another Ro- 
mah camp not many miles from the 

receding, called Caplar camp, which 
es been deduced, justly also we think, 
from Scapula, the cognomen of Osto- 
rius. As to Dinder Hill, we presume 
that it is derived from Din, a fortress ; 
and Tyrn, a sovereign; and is a mere 
corruption of Dindyrn, a synonym of 
the famous Tintern. The Trajectus 
Augusti of the Itineraries is still called 
Aust; and there are frequent instances 
of the incorporation of Roman and 
Celtic terms in the Anglo-Saxon names 
of places; and, if so, there is no a 
priori argument why some of them 
may not have been originally formed 
from patronymics. We might men- 
tion Adrianople—Antinoe—Cesarea— 
Autun ( Augustodunum), Jersey (Ca- 
sarea Insula), Claudiocestrea (Glouces- 
ter), all of which are personal deno- 
minations. 

The source from which the names 
of the patron Saints of Churches have 
been derived, is generally the parish 
festival, upon the Sunday after the day 
of the Saint to whom the dedication 
was made. But it has been assumed, 
that the primary Church may have 
been dedicated to one Saint, and when 
repaired, or enlarged, or reconsecrated, 
to another. Over the porch door of 
the Church of Ruerdean in Gloyces- 
tershire, is a bust of a female Saint, 
and over the Church-door within, a 
bas-relief of St. George and the Dragon. 
To some similar circumstance, not to 
mistake, may be owing the following 
confusion : 

‘¢ Tone says, that the Church of Cantley 
is dedicated to St. Nicholas; but he has 
also preserved in his Testamentary burials, 
evidence that St. Wilfrid was the patron. 
lt is the will of James Grave, the vicar, 
dated 2 March, 1504, in which he desires 
to be buried in the quire before the image 
of St. Wilfrid, patron of the Church. It 
was ordered, by the synod of Celeryth, in 
the time of Kenulph, King of Mercia, that 
in every Church there should be a figure of 
the Saint to whom it was dedicated. Browne 
Willis, a diligent inquirer into our eccle- 
siastical antiquities, supplied Eaton with the 
je Saints of the English Churches, and 

ilftid stands as patron of the Church of 
Cantley in his work.” P, 84, 
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The kind of mural monument men- 
tioned below, is very rare: 


oA ——_— monument of the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century is built up in the 
east wall, constructed on the same econo- 
mical principle, which may be observed in 
one of the antient monuments at Loversal, 
the head and shoulders only of the person 
commemorated being represented, while the 
rest is plain.” P, 84. 


We presume that the position of this 
Hermes is prostrate and horizontal. 

Respecting sirnames, Mr. Hunter 
notes some facts, which seem to over- 
throw a received position. Speaking 
of the Rawsons of Bessacar, he says 


‘The origin of the name is Ralph son, 
filius Radulphi. Gwillim mentions a Raw- 
son who was a Knight Templar and Prior of 
Kilmainham near Dublin, to whom he gives 
the coat borne by the Rawsons of Bessacarr; 
and Pynson, in some notes of this family, 
speaks of a Sir John Rawson, a Knight of 
Rhodes, I suppose intended for the same 
person, whom he makes great-grandfather 
to Robert Rawson, the first in the pedigree. 
He must then have been born as oly as 
the reign of Henry III. ; but it is pretty sa- 
tisfactorily established, that our surnames 
- son did et come r) von — - 
atter part of the reign of Kin ward t 
Third.” P. 85. - . 

We have referred to the Index Cog 
nominum, in Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
for Johnson, Richardson, and Thom- 
son, because the charters there printed 
are generally anterior to the time of 
Edward the Third. We found a John- 
son, but not till 1502 ; but no instance 
of either of the others, unless, as is 
likely, Ricardi filius was anglicised 
colloquially into Richardson. How- 
ever this may be, it is plain that no 
such anglicism was admitted into so- 
lemn instruments. 


(To be continued.) 
a aa 


The Testimony of Primitive Antiquity against 
the peculiarities of the Latin Church; 
being a Supplement to ** The Difficulties of 
Romanism ;”’ in reply to **An Answer to the 
Difficulties of Romanism. By the Right 
Rev. J. F. M. Travern, D. D. Bishop of 
Strasbourg, late Bishop of Aire.” By 
George Stanley Faber, Rector of Long 
Newton. 8vo. pp. 143. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION, says Bisho 
Tomline (Elements, ii. 486), isabsurd, 
because it was not possible for Christ, 
when he instituted the Lord's Supper, 
to take his own body and his own 
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blood into his own hands, and deliver 
them to any one of his Apostles. Pal- 

able as this is, the Bishop of Stras- 
ean in his Answer to Mr. Faber’s 
work on the Difficulties of Romanism, 
pretends that transubstantiation was 
revealed or instituted by Christ and his 
Apostles! (p. 123). Now, 


" © He that has got but impudence 
*T will make amends for want of sense.” 


No very courteous quotation to ap- 
ply to a Bishop, but perfectly fair un- 
der the circumstances, viz. the said 
Bishop's scurrilous treatment of Mr. 
Faber. That gentleman has exhibited 
much learning and ingenuity in this 
teply, and we are truly sorry that the 
subject is so exhausted that we cannot 
avail ourselves of the talents of Mr. 
Faber, by copious extracts. 


he 
Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo. 
(Continued from p. 152.) 


THE arrival of Buonaparte at the 
place of his nativity, and subsequently 
at Fréjus, on his return from the East, 
was hailed by every one as a fortunate 
omen ; and the great Corsican was re- 
ceived as the deliverer of France wher- 
ever he placed his foot. ‘The events of 
the 18th and 19th Brumaire are fa- 
miliar to. all. His appointment as Dic- 
tator, the clearing of the Tribunal of 
Five Hundred, as Cromwell did his 
Parliament, ee force; and his 
promotion as First Consul, are events 
which entirely resulted from his own 
firmness and dexterity. To the same 

ualifications the intestinal war in La 
Vendée was brought to a close, after 
its. ravages had caused the destruction 
of half a million of men. An army of 
$0,000 veteran soldiers were by this 
happy event effectively brought into 
operation against the Natioual enemies. 

rom this moment Buonaparte is iden- 
tified with the fate of France, and the 
prosperities and adversities of theFrench 
nation are to be ascribed to him. M. 
Savary of course pursues him through 
all his career, and occasionally presents 
us with new facts, or greater details, 
accompanied by the sentiments and 
systems of policy of the man to whom 
he owed every thing. The enthu- 
siasm which his soldiers displayed, 
seemed to have arisen from a personal 
attachment even at this early period. 
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They knew and felt that with him 
they rushed to victory, and were brother 
candidates for immortality... For their 
ardour in effecting the passage of Mont 
St. Bernard, when proceeding to the 
subjugation of Italy, they refused the 
offered pecuniary rewards! Every man 
was ahero. The passage of the Alps 
was almost a miracle. They passed an 
Austrian garrison within pistol shot, 
with their artillery, &c. and were ne- 
ver heard! But Napoleon in combin- 
ing his resources displayed his usual 
aptitude ; and he had a facility of cal. 
culation, a quickness of perception, 
which enabled him to press every thing 
into his service, and almost convert 
difficulties into conveniences. Such 
were his powers, that armaments and 
armies were produced as if by magic. 
In detailing the events of the Con- 
gress of Luneville, Savary furnishes us 
with copies of some of the correspond- 
ence on the part of the French with 
the British Government, in conse- 
quence of Lord Minto having demand- 
ed on our part a voice in the proposed 
discussions ; but, omitting to give the 
replies of our own minister, or those 
to which the French are only replies, 
he acts unfairly, and all we can gain 
from it is, that we wanted something 
very selfish. In execution of the treaty 
of Luneville, the First Consul raised to 
the throne of Tuscany the son of the 
Infant of. Parma, who had espoused 
the daughter of the King of Spain. 
This imbecile prince was acknowled 
by the title of King of Etruria, and M. 
Savary gives us this character of him, 
when he came to thank the First Con- 
sul for his elevation. 


‘© This unfortunate prince was, however, 
very ill-calculated to recommend by his per- 
sonal character the institutions to which the 
nobility clung with so much fondness. Na- 
ture had endowed him with an. excellent 
heart, but with very limited talents; and 
his mind had imbibed the false impress con- 
sequent upon his monastic education. He 
resided: at Malmaison nearly the whole time 
of his visit to Paris. Madame Buonaparte 
used to lead the Queen to her own apart- 
ments; and as the First Consul never left 
his closet except to:sit down to meals, the 
aides-de-camp were under the necessity of 
keeping the king company, and of endea- 
vouring to entertain him, se wholly was he 
devoid of intellectual resources. It required, 
indeed, a great share of patience to listen to 
the frivolities which engrossed his attention. 
His turn of mind being thus laid open to 
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view, care was taken to supply him with the 
playthings usually placed tn the hands of 
cha. 3 he-was therefore never at a loss 
for occupation, His nonentity was a source 
of regret to. us: we lamented to see a tall, 
handsome youth, destined to rule over his 
fellow-men, trembling at the bare sight of 
2 horse, and gerewen, Fr time in the game 
of hide and seek, or at leapfrog with us, and 
whose whole information consisted in know- 
ing his prayers, and in saying grace before 
and after meals. Such, nevertheless; was 
the man to whom the destinies of a nation 
were about to be committed.” 


Chap. xxvii. contains some interest- 
ing particulars of the lamentable expe- 
dition to St. Domingo, the seizure of 
Toussaint, his death in the castle of 
Joux, and the retributive destruction 
of the French by the yellow fever, and 
death of General Leclerc. His conci- 
liatory measures, it is well known, 
were disregarded, and that every thing 
was lost by the harshness and barba- 
rity of his successor the infamous Ro- 
chambeau, Savary’s observations on 
his conduct redeem many of his par- 
tialities ; but the business was too glar- 
ing and too hideous to pass over with- 
out condemnation. 

The willingness of Buonaparte to 
effect a reconciliation with the Church, 
it is known, produced much discon- 
tent, and gave rise to numerous meet- 
ings, the object of which was the 
destruction of the First Consul’s 
power and life. In noticing these 
events, M. Savary instances an ex- 
ample of gratuitous, officious, and false 
friendship we should hardly have 
expected among men priding them- 
selves upon their honour. The parti- 
culars are too long for extract, but we 
would wish to call attention to it. The 
name is not mentioned, as the party is 
still living. May every word used in 
the narration of the odious affair be a 
dagger to his heart. 

30 great was the opposition of the 
Legislative body to the Civil Code 
drawn up by the Council of State, 
that Buonaparte himself considered it 
prudent to withdraw it. ‘* The elec- 
tions were the means of introducing 
men of more enlightened wisdom into 
the Legislative body”—say rather of 
men wore favourable to the views of 
the First Consul; more sycophants. 
At a later period the Tribunate was 
suppressed, as it impeded all his mea- 
sures. He however gave appointments 
to all its members. This is the rea- 
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soning of adespot. Every obstacle to 
his will must be removed ; but wishin 
to conciliate so many daring spirits, ti 
an Opportune moment arrives for effec- 
a crushing them, he places them 
in offices of state. 

The second part of the first volume 
commences with a detail of the prepa- 
rations for the intended descent upon 
England, and favours us with the dif- 
ferent views of that measure taken by 
Frenchmen and Englishmen: — the 
former considered lightly of it, whilst 
the latter weighed the matter seriously 
and looked sad. The intention is ob- 
vious; but every one is aware that 
Englishmen knew it never could suc- 
ceed, though the hot-headed: uncon- 
trollable ambition of its projector might 
have induced him to hazard the expe- 
riment* ; but yet they determined to 
receive him warmly, and with very 
different acclamations from the weather+ 
cock Continentals. 

This is followed by an inquiry into 
the conspiracy of George Cadoual and 
other Vendeans, in which business our 
memorialist was several times employed 
by his master on secret missions, the 

articulars of which he now details. 
They are interesting; but we spurn in- 
dignantly the atrocious libel which con- 
siders that such an enterprise, originat- 
ing or plotted certainly in England, 
could have been countenanced by 
British Statesmen. The statement of 
two servants mentioning the occa- 
sional arrival of a mysterious stranger, 
who was treated with great respect, 
led, as every one of our readers are 
aware, to the unjustifiable seizure of 
the ill-fated Duc d’Enghien. The 
particulars of this disgraceful affair, as 
far as known to M. Savary, are detail- 
ed with every appearance of fairness ; 
and in a supplementary chapter at the 
end of this part, he enters into an ela- 
borate justification of his benefactor at 
the expence of Talleyrand, the minis- 
ter for Foreign affairs ; General Hullin, 
President of the Court Martial; and 
Baron Dalberg, Minister at Paris from 
the Court of Baden. Hence it is evi- 
dent that facts were purposely misre- 





* Subsequently we have the following 
observation : Z 

«If it had not conquered England, as I 
think it would have done, at any rate it 
would have trought about a very different 
sort of peace from what we are accustomed 
to make with that country.” 
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presented by the agents of the First 
Consul, and that things were consi- 
dered certain which only had existence 
in the imagination. The affair has, 
however, been so repeatedly inquired 
to; the conduct of Buonaparte and 
those three infamous individuals, has 
been so frequently cited before the tri- 
bunal of Historical Justice, that no 
further illumination can be thrown on 
the transaction. The world is satisfied 
that in. this iniquitous affair the terri- 
tory and the honour of the Elector of 
Baden was violated and offended; the 
law of nations disregarded in the seizure 
of the person of the Duc d’Enghien ; 
the hastening of the trial was intempe- 
rate, and the blood-thirsty execution 
was in violation of every regular form 
and principle. The event will always 
be a blot on the character of Buona- 
parte; and the repeated washings and 
scrapings of his servile adhereuts only 
tend to convince the world of the 
depth of the stain. We will notice 
one fact; let it speak for itself. The 
First Consul, before the trial of the 
Duke, received from M. Real intelli- 
gence who was the actual myste- 
rious visitant in the person of General 
Pichegru, but took no steps to stop the 
proceedings against his unfortunate vic- 
tim. Now listen to his palliator: 
«« The First Consul could not but be 
deeply interested in having this affair 
iecideed, and yet he enjoined secrecy, 
either because this appeared most con- 
ducive to the interest of his policy, or 
because he chose rather not to make 
known the mistake into which he had 
fallen,”” How despicable is this at- 
tempt to excuse oe and _base- 
ness. A great man would have been 
anxious to have repaired the error, and 
have thus proved his desire of justice. 
The conduct of Dalberg ought to sub- 
ject him to the execration and detesta- 
tion of every honest mind. We shall 
pass over the asserted suicides of Piche- 
gru and Captain Wright, with merely 
noticing the epithet applied by Savary 
to the latter. He calls him ‘*‘ a scurv 
Lieutenant of the English Navy.” Is 
this geutlemanly? There is not a 
Lieutenant in the English navy who 
possesses not more honour and inde- 
pendence, and whose life is not more 
worth preservation, than thatof a cring- 
ing menial of a military despot. 

In the midst of the proceedings re- 
sulting from the conspiracy of Cadoual, 
the murder of the Duc d’Enghien, the 
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death of Pichegru, and the trial and 
condemnation of Cadoual and Moreau, 
it was that Buonaparte agitated the 
creation of an empire of which he 
‘was to be the crowned head. The 
coronation was to be performed by the 
Pope, whom Buonaparte met at Ne- 
mours without ceremony ; but the stra- 
tagem resorted to on the occasion 
proved what his Imperial Majesty 
thought. 


** To avoid ceremony, the pretext of a 
hunting party was assumed: the attendants, 
with his equipage, were in the forest. The 
Emperor came on horseback and in a hunt- 
ing-dress, with his retinue. It was at the 
Half-moon on the top of the hill that. the 
meeting took place. There the Pope’s car- 
riage drew up; he got out at the left door 
in his white costume; the ground was dirty ; 
he did not like to step upon it with his 
— silk shoes, but was obliged to do so at 
ast. 

** Napoleon alighted to receive him. They 
embraced ; and the Emperor's carriage, 
which had been purposely driven up, was 
advanced a few paces, as if from the care- 
lessness of the driver; but men were posted 
to hold two doors open: at the moment of 
getting in, the Emperor took the right 
door, and an officer of the court handed the 
Pope to the left, so that they entered the 
carriage by the two doors at the same time. 
The Emperor naturally seated himself on 
the right, and this first step decided without 
negociation upon the etiquette to be ob- 
served during the whole time that the Pope 
was to remain at Paris.” 


In the preliminary negociations be- 
fore the battle of Austerlitz, M. Savary 
conducted himself with great skill and 
ability, and proved his talents for gentle- 
manly and firm diplomacy. His con- 
versations with the Emperor of Russia 
are clear and luminous, and interesting. 

The Emperor’s affection for women, 
his liaisons, and his respect for their 
characters, are thus chronicled : 


*¢ People have talked a great deal about 
a decided passion of the Emperor's for wo- 
men: it was not predominant in him. He 
loved them, but knew how to respect them; 
and I have witnessed the delicacy of his in- 
tercourse with them, when his long absence 
placed him in the same case with all the 
officers of his army. 

** During his residence at Vienna, be- 
tween the battle of Austerlitz and the sig- 
nature of the peace, he had occasion to re- 
mark a young female who pleased him. As 
chance would have it, she had herself taken 
a particular fancy to the Emperor, and she 
accepted the proposal made to her to go 
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one evening to the palace of Schdnbrunn. 
She spoke my German and Italian; but as 
the Emperor himself spoke the latter lan- 
guage, they soon became acquainted. He 
was astonished to learn from this young wo- 
man that she was the daughter of respectable 

rents, and that in coming to see him she 
nad been swayed by an admiration which 
had excited in her heart a sentiment she had 
never yet known or felt for any person what- 
ever. This, though a rare circumstance, 
was ascertained to be a fact: the Emperor 
respected the innocence of the young lady, 
sent her home, caused arrangements to be 
made for her settlement in life, and gave 
her a portion. 

“* He delighted in the conversation of an 
intelligent woman, and preferred it to every 
kind of amusement. A few days after the 
adventure just related, the following occur- 
rence took place. 

‘¢ A French agent, who resided at Vienna, 
had had occasion to distinguish there a cer- 
tain Countess, to whom an English ambas- 
sador (Lord Paget) was said to have paid 
particular attention. There could scarcely 
be found a more fascinating woman than 
this Countess, who, at the same time, car- 
ried the love of her country to enthusiasm. 
The agent took it into his head to prevail 
upon her to go and see the Emperor, by 
causing it to be insinuated that the proposal 
was made by the order of that sovereign 
himself, who however had never harboured 
such a thought. 

“© An officer of the horse-police of the 
city of Vienna, who was acquainted with 
this Countess, was employed to speak to 
her. She listened to the proposal, which 
was made to her one morning, with a view 
to its being carried into effect in the even- 
ing; but she could not decide immediately, 
and required a day for consideration, adding, 
that she wished to ascertain whether it 
really was by the Emperor’s order that this 
overture had Leen made to her. 

“< Iu the evening, the carriage being in 
waiting at the appointed place, where the 
officer was to receive the Countess, and to 
consign her to the care of another person, 
who was to accompany her to Schinbrunn; 
he called upon her: he told him that she 
had been unable to make up her mind that 
day, but she pledged her word that she 
would do so without fail the following day, 
desiring him to come in the afternoon to be 
informed of ber determination. 

‘* The carriage was bespoken for the same 
hour the next day, The officer, apprehen- 
sive of another whim, called the following 
day, according to appointment, on the fair 
lady. He found her fully resolved : she had 
arranged her affairs, as if preparatory to a 
long journey; and she said in a decisive 
manner, addressing him familiarly in the 
second person, ‘ Thou mayst come and fetch 
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me this evening; I will go and see him; 
thou mayst rely upon it. Yesterday I had 
business to settle; now I am ready, If 
thou art a good Austrian, I will see him. 
Thou knowest whgt injury he ‘has done to 
our country ! ell, this evening, I will 
avenge it; come and fetch me without fail.’ 

*¢ Such a confidence startled the officer, 
who would not incur the responsibility; he 
afterwards went and communicated the mat- 
ter, and was rewarded. The carriage was 
not sent to the place of rendezvous, and the 
Countess was spared the opportunity of ac- 
quiring a celebrity which would doubtless 
have blasted her reputation as a lovely wo- 
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Commentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles the First, King of England, By 
I, D'Israeli. 8vo. 2 vols. 


WE shall commence our notice of 
this valuable work, by mentioning 
some circumstances unnoticed by Mr. 
D’Israeli, which circumstances appear 
to us to have been instigating causes in 
the production of that republican spi- 
rit, which ended in the ruin of the first 
Charles. 

The first circumstance is the Refor- 
mation of seligion. It is to be recol- 
lected that Puritanism was produced 
by circulation of the Bible in transla- 
tion, and emancipation from popery ; 
the former being misunderstood, and 
the latter having driven the people 
into a contrary extreme.* From Puri- 
tanism emanated the sectarian notions, 
which would have ruined Elizabeth, 
or produced a civil war, had it not 
been for the admirable policy of Bur- 
leigh. He had in every sect emis- 
saries who sowed faction, and when a 
project was formed, opposed a coun- 
ter-project, and thus nullified their 
appeals to government, Burleigh dis- 
missing them with a ‘‘ Genlemen, 
agree among yourselves, we can have 
nothing to do with ex parte concerns.’ 
Thus did that subtle statesman, by the 
“* divide et impera” principle, obviate 
the danger of unanimity and explo- 
sion. We think that he borrowed it 
from that Newton of politicians, Taci-, 
tus, who says, **Commotis per hzc 
mentibus, et inter se suspectis, tironem 
a veterano, legionem a legione disso- 





* Warton’s Hist of Poetry, ii. 457. 

+ In Heylyn’s History of the Presby- 
terians may be seen full details of Burleigh’s 
politics. 
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ciant.” Annal.]. i.¢. 28. In point of 
fact, itis plain that powerful factions 
should never be permitted to possess 
unanimity; and neglect of this Ma- 
chiavelism was the error of James's 
government. Indeed, there was no 
political science in his reign. He 
never countermined, and did not re- 
gard in a view sufficiently serious the 
pernicious fact, that religion, because 
it conceals the imputation and pre- 
vents the punishment of treason, may 
be only a masked battery for acquiring 
litical power. In the words of Mr. 
"Israeli : 


«¢ A new demon of national discord, reli- 
gion in a metaphysical garb, reared its dis- 
tracted head. This evil spirit had been 
raised by the conduct of the Court divines, 
whose political sermons, with their attempts 
to return to the more solemn ceremonies of 
the Roman Church, alarmed some tender 
consciences ; and in a panic of ‘Jesuits and 
Arminians,’ it served as a masked battery 
for the patriotic party to change their 
gee at will, without slackening their 

re. When the King urged for the duties 
of his Customs, he found that he was ad- 
dressing a Committee Sitting for Religion ! 
Sir John Eliot threw out a singular expres- 
sion. Alluding to the Bishops, whom he 
called ‘Masters of Ceremonies,’ he con- 
fessed that some ceremonies were commend- 
able, such as standing up together at the 
repetition of the Creed, to testify our reso- 
lution to defend the religion we profess ; 
and he added, ‘in some churches they did 
not only stand upright, but with heir swords 
drawn.’ His speech was a spark that fell 
into a well-laid train.”—P. 248, 


That pretended conscientious scru- 
ples about surplices and organs, were 
only covers of premeditated treason 
and personal ambition, is obvious from 
the subsequent history of the zra; 
but with this we have nothing further 
to do than to observe that Henry the 
Eighth little thought what a gunpow- 
der plot he was forming, when he cir- 
culated the Bible to vindicate his ty- 
ranny; nor did he reflect that the 
Bible is a political machine, acting 
in favour of an existing government, 
only when there is a preponderating 
political power to snateent successful 
perversion of it as a tool of ambition. 
The reason is clear. ‘The Bible must be 
circulated as a standard: and it is a 
cover of all passions not implying im- 
moral acts, because such a cover takes 
the name of conscience. If, therefore, 
the Bible be made a standard, a dis- 
tracted allegiance necessarily follows, 
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because it submits the sovereign power 
itself to the test of a superior. It ac- 
knowledges a right of appeal, con- 
ducted upon a mere Quot homines, tot 
sententie ; and there being no papal 
referee, or infallible interpreter of the 
Bible among Protestants, the Book 
becomes among the latter a tool of 
sedition ; while the Catholics, on 
the contrary, make it one of absolute 
power. 

The second measure to which we 
have alluded is the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries. It is an assertion of Plu- 
tarch, that the dispersion of wealth 
among the lower orders, renders them 
more revolutionary; if so, the dissulu- 
tion of the abbeys, by scattering a con- 
siderable portion of property among 
the people, rendered them novarum 
rerum avidiores. Now it is most as- 
suredly true that the Whig and Oppo. 
sition members of the House of Com- 
mous are chiefly returned from places 
where the property is much subdi- 
vided, and the Tories from _ those 
where it lies in few hands; and as 
Tacitus* says that every thing in- 
famous resorts to cities, and becomes 
known and supported, so do we find 
that seditiopists there find patronage 
from commercial people who have 
various degrees of wealth, and sit loose 
to the state. On the contrary, among 
the nobility and gentry of fixed pro- 
perty, there is in general an abhor- 
rence of political innovation; and 
among agriculturalists, an utter in- 
difference, and commonly ignorance, 
concerning public events: for if a fo- 
reigner was to judge of the conversa- 
tional habits of the English from 
either a farmhouse or a coffee-house, 
he would determine just as wisely as if 
he was to assimilate the appearance of 
the country to that of the cities, make 
villas and farms to consist of squares, 
streets and lanes, crammed with 
houses, and the towns of corn-fields 
and meadows. We therefore incline 
to the opinion that the dispersion of 
the monastic property had, according 
to the doctrine of Plutarch, considera- 
ble influence in generating insurrec- 
tionary ideas. If we are correct, it is 
a singular fact that the greatest tyrant 
who ever sat on the throne of England 
should thus, by the Reformation and 
the dissolution of mouasteries, have 
provided inimical materials, which 


Ka 
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were sure to ferment, and explode in 
the destruction of tyranny ! 

That our positions are applicable to 
the reign of Charles the First, is evi- 
dent from Mr. D'Israeli’s account of 
the third Parliament. 


*¢ The aristocracy of wealth had already 
began to form a new class in the com- 
munity, influenced by new interests, new 
principles, and a new spirit of independence. 
In the Westminster election of two cen- 
turies past, we witness one of our own. 
The Duke [of Buckingham] had counted by 
his interest to bring in Sir Robert Pye. The 
contest was severe, and accompanied by the 
same ludicrous electioneering scenes which 
still amuse the mob in their saturnalia of 
liberty. When Sir Robert Pye’s party cried 
out ‘a Pye, a Pye!’ instantly resounded 
‘a pudding, a pudding!’ or ‘a lie, a lie!’ 
At the present election, whoever had urged 
the payment of the loan was rejected, and 
passing over such eminent men as Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton, and their last representative, a 
brewer and a grocer were actually returned 
as the two members for Westminster.— 
ii. 87. 

Elizabeth, too, who had much of 
her father’s disposition, little thought 
that she was furnishing a precedent 
for a royal execution, by decapitating 
Mary Queen of Scots. For this re- 
mark we are indebted to Mr. Ellis; 
but we are prompted to suspect that 
the fate of Henry's queens furnished a 
precedent for Henry’s daughter, who 
had herself a narrow escape during the 
reign of her sanguinary sister. Indeed, 
judicial murder was a chief character- 
istic of the Tudor dynasty. Elizabeth, 
the least guilty of them, was by dispo- 
sition yet further prompted to crueity. 
She was slow in resolving, and there- 
fore more bitter in her measures. The 
inimitable Roman Master of political 
science says, ‘* guarus, lentum in medi- 
tando, ubi prorupisset, tristibus dictis 
atrocia facta conjungere,”* and the 
same high authority observes that 
kings in distress were received by the 
Romans, and suffered to live in Italy 
ingloriously ;f and that when a delin- 
quent is too popular to be cut off, and 
yet the retention or pardon of him 
would be attended with discord, exile 
was the measure to be taken.t In 
reality, no case is made out sufficient 
to vindicate the legal assassination of 
the unfortunate Mary; but it is true 
that in the ideas of the age there was 





* Tac. Annal. iv. 71. tT Id. ii. 63. 
t Hist. iv. 18. 
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no more horror at the atrocity of mur- 
der, than there is in cooks when they 
kill poultry. 

We have had a further reason for 
going into this discussion, because Mr. 
D'Israeli contends that Mr. Hallam 
has in many views of things greatly 
erred, and particularly in one point, 
that the appearance of a republican 
party in considerable numbers, only 
takes date from the year 1645, and 
then not among the House of Com- 
mons (ii. 306). Mr. D'Israeli clearly 
shows that Elizabeth was menaced 
with a spiritual republic from the Pu- 
ritans (312), and a temporal one 
through imitation of the newly consti- 
tuted republic of Holland, the America 
of the then malcontents (311). At 
the Queen's demise— 

*« The Earl of Oxford, in his propositions 
to James the First, warned the new mo- 
narch to prevent ‘this humour,’ i, e. the 
passion for democracy among that class of 
malcontents, whom the writer expressively 
styles Innovators, Plebicole, and King- 
haters.” —p. 313. 


Our author then deduces the first 
appearance of the Anti-monarchical 
spirit in England, to the republi- 
canism and presbyterianism of Cal- 
vinistic Geneva (315). Contempo- 
rary seditious opinions were written or 
propagated by eminent men, among 
whom were Knox and Buchanan, and 
oddly enough the first design of esta- 
blishing republics appeared in France 
(323). The Rochellers, whom Buck- 
ingham supported, were the actual de- 
signers of erecting federative republics 
in France; and when they failed in 
their purpose, through disunion of 
their leaders, they were blindly re- 
ceived in England as refugees, and per- 
mitted to propagate their doctrines. 
The democratic notions of the lower 
classes, derived from the Puritans and 
Genevese presbytery, were long li- 
mited to the destruction of the hier- 
archy ; but antimonarchical feelings 
were also connected with them, and 
disseminated by eminent scholars, such 
as were Milton’s two tutors, ‘* the Pu- 
ritan in Essex, who cut his hair short ;”" 
and Gill, his master at St. Paul’s, who 
distinguished James and Charles as 
** the old fool and the young one;” and 
Dr. Dorislaus, who slily promulgated 
covert treason from a = 8 comes chair 
at Cambridge. That the administra- 
tion of James and Charles were grossly 
negligent ,or so ignorantly unconscious 
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of the effects of persecution, as to 
adopt that mode of suppressing the 
evil, through the medium of Star 
Chamber tyranny, is palpably appa- 
rent. Upon that obvious point, there- 
fore, we shall not touch, our object 
being only to show that Charles was 
not the author of his misfortunes, but 
merely fell a victim to a political pesti- 
lence which would have broken out 
under any other pacific monarch as 
soon as it became ripe, as it unfortu- 
nately did in his time. We shall, 
onder this persuasion, conclude our 
first notice of this very important book 
by the following extract. 


*¢ Had Charles the First been as well ac- 
quainted as ourselves with the recret history 
of his brother, Louis the Thirteenth, and 
the factions at his Court, how often might 
this monarch have contemplated on an 
image of events, which afterwards were con- 
nected with his own fortunes, and he might 
have taken even a perspective view of a new 
republic in Europe, the precursor of that 
wonderful one, whose first public act was 
the most astonishing deed ever done in civi- 
lized governments—the execution of their 
sovereign,’ —ii. 325. 


(To le continued.) 
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The Doctrine of General Redemption, &c. 
a Sermon preached at Chichester Cathe- 
dral, Decemler 16, 1827, wilh Notes. 
By the Rev. George Wells, LL.B. Pre- 
tendary of Chichester, and Rector of Wis- 
ton, Sussex. 8vo0. pp. 40. 


WE feel always happy in any op- 
portunity of showing, as to extension 
of reason, the vast social benefit arising 
from the constitution of our Esta- 
blished Church. We allude to its 
making men of elevated education, 
and professionally ee the 
authorised organs of public instruction. 
The confusion of austerity with holi- 
ness imposes on the poor and igno- 
rant; but where is the stationed guar- 
dian of philanthropy to be found but 
in the parish priest? ‘‘ Patriotism,” 
says Johnson, ‘is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel ;” but now-a-days, when 
people never quarrel but about per- 
sonal interests, and in fact, demon- 
strate few or no principles whatever ; 
when the public mind is a newspaper 
mind, (according to the journals which 
people severally read) then is it time to 
observe that the London thieves, bank- 
rupt tradesmen, and bad characters of 
all kinds, have taken up the external 
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profession of religion as a mask for the 
more effectual propagation of villainy. 
It becomes therefore an important part 
of prudence to disregard ostentation of 
religion, unless it be supported by con- 
duct. For we ought to reflect that 
religion if properly exemplified is, in se, 
an exceedingly beautiful thing; that 
it is a discipline of the heart to pro- 
duce perfection, and that it ought to 
be, and often is, the exhibition of a 
meek, amiable, and guileless soul, sen- 
sitive of the horror of vice, but with- 
out one bitter feeling towards erring 
fellow-creatures, and leaving vengeance 
to whom alone vengeance belongeth. 
There is a mere form of godliness, 
consisting in mechanism only, while 
the power that moves it is cool, cold- 
blooded knavery, spider piety to catch 
flies. These are the causes of our 
hostility to all ostentation of religion, 
not shown in a total absence of all 
design, and the delightful meekness of 
philanthropy. 

Among the disgusting barbarisms 
of religion which we deprecate, is that 
of limiting the mercies of the Al- 
mighty to qualifications which Scrip- 
ture does not warrant. Such are those 
of Calvinism, (which says that all men 
are predestinated to their future fate 
before they are born,) and Romanism 
(which makes not Christ but the 
Pope, the sole arbiter of admission to 
Heaven) but which doctrines philoso- 
phers and scriptural Christians know 
to be, in point of fact, beneath con- 
tempt as to theology and reason. Well 
has our author exposed, to use his own 
language, ‘‘ the pernicious sentiments 
which corrupt the social, moral, and 
religious principle, when the doctrine 
of general redemption is denied,”’ in 
the following cogent and conclusive 
arguments. 

‘¢ The denial of unlimited redemption as 
the design of our God and Saviour, detracts 
from the magnitude of an inestimable gift, 
and dishonours the great Giver. ‘¢ Glory to 
God on high!’ which is the abject of all 
religious worship, is removed and debased 
by the notion of particular redemption. 
None can offer and present their souls and 
bodies as a reasonable, holy, and lively sa- 
crifice to their Almighty Benefactor ; none 
can feel a hearty interest in his service, but 
those who are assured that his benevolence 
extends to them. And if general redemp- 
tion be denied, who can justify himself in 
entertaining that assurance ? Who can dare 
believe himself to be one of those who shall 
certainly and finally be saved? Or in de- 
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fault of such’assurances, how can the glory 
to God for that mercy from which, on such 
a supposition, he may be absolutely ex- 
cluded, irretrievably condemned, by a pre- 
determined judgment. To thank the Al- 
mighty for our deliverance from death eter- 
nal, when, according to this doctrine, he 
may have irreversibly consigned us to it, is 
contradictory to reason, and to the very no- 
tion of a just and gracious God; whose ab- 
solute decrees would render him an object 
of terrible fear, instead of that grateful love 
which is testified by thanksgiving. 

*¢ The belief of particular redemption, 
and of its inevitable consequence, predesti- 
nated reprobation, is a most dangerous 
tenet, destructive of piety and hope, nay, 
destructive of a true and living faith, and of 
all the precious fruits which spring from 
that heavenly principle. It damps the as- 
pirations of the soul towards a future state, 
and clogs its endeavours to obtain eternal 
life. 1t palpably frustrates the designs of a 
gracious Providence, whose mercy is over 
all his works, and attaints his wisdom and 
justice, his majesty and honour. But not 
only are the attributes of God disowned and 
vilified by this erroneous doctrine: it has a 
malignant influence also on our judgment 
with regard to men, and our mutual inter- 
course with each other. Whoever is consi- 
dered as excluded from the salvation pur- 
chased by Jesus Christ, will naturally appear 
worthless in our sight, and if not the object 
of our aversion, yet entitled to no esteem ; 
no longer will he be our ‘dear brother in 
the Lord,’ no more will he be greeted as 
* beloved of God among them that are sanc- 
tified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints 
‘since he is rejected by the Author of all 
Good, and doomed to the society of cursed 
spirits ; already banished from the commu- 
nion of saints, and never to be admitted into 
the assembly of the blest. Should we be 
taught to look upon a fellow-creature and a 
fellow-sinner in such a dreadful light, how 
will our hearts be hardened, and even our 
pity turned into contempt! That benevo- 
lence which should be universal, that cha- 
rity which should never fail, that good 
which should be done to all men, how will 
it be straitened and repressed by such un- 
worthy conceptions of the Creator, who in- 
flicts, and the Creature, who suffers, this 
arbitrary punishment, While we are alike 
encompassed with the same infirmities, and 
stand in need of the same relief, we cannot 
consistently with such a creed, either pray 
for the relief, or hope for the happiness, of 
our equals in affliction, since we believe 
them deserted by that spiritual help which 
ean alone raise up the fallen, and repair 
their ruined state. We cannot say ‘ God 
bless them !” and shall spare our endeavours 
to advance their final welfare, when all the 
labour of love must be in vain.”—pp. 13, 14, 
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This is a good specimen of the large 
ortion of edification which this va- 
uable sermon contains. 


—o— 


Marcella, or the Missionary Abroad and At 
Home, containing Sketches and Incidents 
from Life. 2 vols, 12mo, 


THIS novel is the production of a 
tea and bible lady,* and gives a perfect 
character of modern Saintship, as a 
female and masculo-feminine fashion 
of the day is called, the English (say 
foreigners) being in the habit of per- 
petually changing their religious opi- 
nions, the ultimate consequence of 
which is, according to the se tn 
that people end with having no fixed 
principles of religion at all. 

e shall give an impartial character 
of this book. The gist of the story 
is merely to show that evangelical woe 
men ought not to marry unevangelical 
men. As it may be that not many of 
the latter would wish to have them, 
particularly young men, we see no 
other consequence of this position than 
that other girls will have a greater 
chance of obtaining husbands, and the 
evangelical ones condemn themselves 
to perpetual celibacy. 

‘he good part of this book consists 
in recommending excellent philanthro- 
pical habits, activity in promoting cha- 
rity and education, pod earnestness in 
the inculcation of piety. 

The bad parts (dangerous Sectari- 
anisms) are these :— 

First,—The “extinction of Profane 
Knowledge,” by considering attention 
bestowed thereon, a ‘‘ lamentable ex- 
penditure of time.” If, however, as is 
undoubtedly true, the political supe- 
riority and well-being of a nation de- 
pends upon its profane knowledge, not, 
as this fair Authoress supposes, upon 
the quantum of enthusiastic tracts 
which are written or read, then is it a 
— public evil to substitute the 
atter for science and learning, upon 
the cultivation of which, moreover, 
depends the very existence of a state of 
civilization. 

The second is * Partial Redemption,” 
the evil of which Mr. Wells has so ad- 
mirably exposed, in the extract copied 
in our preceding review. To this 
we shall subjoin the following remark 





* We could name place and persons 
where such fair expositors decided that Bap- 
tism was no sacrament, and unnecessary, 
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of our own, that as God cannot be 

resumed to be the author of evil, it is 
impossible that he should permit gene- 
ration after generation to be propa- 
gated for the mere horrible purpose of 
enlarging the population of hell, We 
have strong objections to synods of 
Dort, much more to synods of Tea 
and Bible Ladies, fixing who shall go 
to Heaven or who shall not, especially 
as, according to the Charge of the 
Bishop of Salisbury, the system of this 
fair authoress is rapidly enlarging the 
numbers of Solifidians, Calvinists, and 
Antinomians. 

The ¢hird is, War with musick, pro- 
fane accomplishments, and all plea- 
sures, however innocent, which are 
not directly connected with religion, 
the consequence of which is bad tem- 
per, uncharitable alienation from our 
fellow-creatures, and disgust with reli- 
gion, and even existence itself [see 
postea in fine. 

The fourth is Discouragement of 
Talent, lest it should engender intel- 
lectual pride, and so preventing the 
improvement of society in the useful 
and elegant arts. 

We could mention notions which 
will not bear the: test of reason for a 
single moment; such as that upon 
which our authoress strenuously insists, 
viz. that Christ will personally reign 
upon earth for a thousand years, a no- 
tion which Whitby on the Millenium 
most incontrovertibly refutes. 

That the substitution of austerity for 
morality, and of error for reason, will 
only tend, in an age abounding in 
knowledge and refinement, to produce 
hypocrisy or alienation from religion, 
instead of affection towards it, is evi- 
dent to every thinking person who 
knows the world; and the sincere 
friends of rational piety and universal 
Christianity have great cause to regret 
that a system, in its nature monastic 
and aseetical, has been so foolishly re- 
vived. ; 

Sincerely sorry are we to differ from 
our fair Authoress, but the subject re- 
quires it, and she is not aware of the 
vast extent of civil and political evil 
which the sectarianisms adopted by 
her are sure to produce. Some we 
have exposed; and as to another (In- 
nocent Pleasures) we lay before her 
the following historical passage from 
Mr. Pusey's “Theology of Germany.” 

‘* The degree of value attached to the 
abstinence from amusements became a source 


both of self-deception and of breaches of 
Christian charity; a deflection invariably oc- 
curring as soon as the abstinence is regarded 
as being in itself a Christian duty. A legal 
yoke is then substituted for Christian free- 
dom; and things in the first instance ac- 
knowledged by the party itself to be of sub- 
ordinate importance, become the tests of 
Christian progress. It thus became com- 
mon to exclude from the communion, per- 
sons known to have danced or to have played 
at cards.* The great object, lastly, the 
promotion of practical living Christianity 
around them, became a mere external duty ; 
and being consequently pursued mecha- 
nically, alienated too often, instead of 
winning to the Gospel.” 


Such is the testimony of ecclesias- 
tical history, in regard to the austere 
systems of religion. 


Seen <a 
A Description of the Antiquities and other 

Curiosities of Rume : from Personal Oblser- 

vations during a Visit to Italy in the Years 

1818-19. With Illustrations from Ancient 

and Modern Writers. By the Rev. Edw. 

Burton, M.A. late Student of Christ 

Church. Second Edition, with Additions, 

2 vols. 8vo, 

WE have never been at Rome, but 
have been greatly disappointed at the 
utter absence of the picturesque in 
every view which we have seen, either 
of the whole or parts, even in the large 
etchings of Messrs. Cassas and Bence. 
The chief features of these are mere 
substructions, heaps of rubbish and 
bushes ; neither are there any interest- 
ing features in the ground. Every 
thing istame. A visit to Rome must 
therefore imply the antiquities and 
curiosities. Even these, Mr. Burton 
says, some taste for antiquities, and 
some classical reminiscences, are ne- 
cessary before we can enjoy such muti- 
lated fragments ; for indeed, in nearly 
all modern cities, fine ruins are smo- 
thered by the buildings surrounding 
them ; and in regard to Rome we are 
disgusted with even the misplaced in- 
trusion of St. Peter’s. We are deci- 
dedly of Mr. Best’s opinion that Rome 
ought to be a collection of ruins, and 
nothing but ruins. 

Mr. Burton’s work gives us in an 
elaborate form the history of the differ- 
ent objects down to the present time, 
well supported by reference, and of 





* In the heat of controversy occasioned 
by these extremes, one minister published a 
formula of prayer for winning at cards.—Id, 
p- 105, 
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course very useful. With these he has 
interspersed some entertaining disquisi- 
tions. We shall make some abstracts. 

Mr. Burton considers the Matétoni, 
or Opus reticulatum, as not much 
older than the time of Vitruvius ; and 
says, *‘ We have no certain specimens 
of it later than the age of the Anto- 
nines.”—p. 81. 

Mr. B. doubts the classical anti- 
quity of the portcullis, because Mura- 
tori says that it was borrowed, as well 
as a so from the Saracens. It 
need only be observed, that Winckel- 
inaun saw it represented in an ancient 
painting, and that Livy says, ‘* Porta, 
calaphractéd demissé, clausa erat.” The 
quotation may be seen in Ainsworth, 
under the word cuéaphracta. There 
are many others in Ducange. 

It is odd that the sistrum should not 
be found in the hand of any ancient 
Kgyptian statue in Rome, and that it 
should be in every case a modern addi- 
tion.—i. 133. 

The following anecdote of Gregory 
the Great, fathered upon John of Sa- 
lisbury, and alluded to by Dante, Purg. 
x. 73, is related under the article of 
Trajan’s column. 
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*< Gregory the Great having read an anec- 
dote of this Emperor’s humanity, went to 
the column, and from thence entered a 
neighbouring church, where he prayed for 
Trajan’s soul. An angel appeared to him, 
and assured him that the Emperor’s soul 
was secure in the care of his Creator; but 
to satisfy the Divine Justice, Gregory 
himself was to suffer penance for it, either 
in this world or in the next. Gregory pre- 
ferred the present life, and submitted to 
much penance for the soul of the Pagan 
emperor.”—pp. 189, 190. 


In p. 230, Mr. Burton disputes the 
commencement of the Composite order 
with the arch of Titus, because an en- 
graving of Pocock’s (vol. ii. p. 61) re- 
sresents six pillars of a portico at Me- 
098 (olim Mylasa) to be of that order, 
the temple having been built in ho- 
nour of Augustus and Rome. We 
know that in the Voyage Pittoresque, 
(tom. i. pl. 83) the columns of the 
facade are said to be of the Composite 
order; and that the upper part of the 
shaft is adorned with festoons, the 
lower with leaves of the acanthus. 
Specimens of irregular and fantastic 
architecture likewise occur at Melasso, 
and we by no means see how an in- 
scription stating that the temple was 
built in honour of Augustus is conclu- 
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sive evidence of the date of its erection, 
Nevertheless, we believe with Mr. 
Burton that the Composite may not be 
an order of Roman invention, but that 
as the Corinthian capital was made up 
of the Doric and Ionic, so the Compv- 
site (first made a distinct order by 
Serlio) was. formed from a commixture 
of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, 
and was probably but a Greek varia- 
tion, such changes being by no means 
uncommon. 

The absurdity of the common no- 
tion, that such insignificant weights as 
one of the Stonehenge pillars could not 
be raised by machinery, is confuted by 
the erection of one obelisk at Rome, 
which would weigh down fourteen 
such stones as those at the druidical 
temple.—p. 267. 

In p. 310 are some interesting re- 
marks concerning glass and the apis 
specularis. 

In speaking of the numerous rooms 
in ancient houses which did not re- 
ceive light except by lamps, Mr. Bur- 
ton takes uccasion to observe how 
great a decoration sculpture must have 
been to such rooms, because it is well 
known that there is no greater test of 
the excellence of the work than to 
view it by torch-light; the rising of 
the medi and all those delicate 
touches of the chisel which are 
scarcely observed on the smooth sur- 
face of the white marble, are thrown 
into a much stronger light and shade 
in this manner. It is uot uncommon 
for parties to visit the Vatican at night, 
and view the statues by torch-light. 
The effect is certainly very good; and 
some pretend to discover that the mo- 
dern productions appear greatly infe- 
rior to the ancient on such occasions. 
—i. 315. 

Mr. Burton has given us satisfactory 
proofs that the ancients were well ac- 
quainted with light and shade, perspec- 
live, and foreshortening. He says, 


Antiquities of Rome. 


*‘ The charge has been brought by Per- 
rault, in his Parallel of the Ancients and the 
Moderns, a book in which great malice is 
shewn against the ancients, together with 
excessive ignorance on the part of the au- 
thor. With respect to perspective he has 
been answered by Sallier. The passages 
which he produces to refute Perrault are 
few, but convincing. I shall borrow two of 
them, and add some others which appear to 
me decisive with respect to light and shade, 
The first passage which J shall produce is 
from Pliny, where he says of painting, ‘the 
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art at length became distinct, and invented 
light and shades; a difference of colours 
alternately throwing out each other.’ In 
the same book he tells us ‘ that Zeuxis and 
Polygnotus and Euphranor understood how 
to express shades, and to make their figures 
advance and retire.’ The younger Pliny also 
says, ‘In a picture there is nothing which 
sets off light more than shade.’ 


‘¢ With respect to perspective, the know- 
ledge which the ancients had of it is clearly 
indicated in the following passage, where 
Pliny tells us ‘¢ that Apelles admired Ascle- 
piodorus in his symmetries—he yielded to 
Asclepiodorus in proportion (mensuris) , that 
is, in putting objects at their proper dis- 
tance, ‘quanto quid a quo distare deberet.’ 
The passage produced by Sallier is still more 
satisfactory, as it shows how early the theory 
of perspective was known. It is from that 
dialogue of Plato called the Sophist, he says, 
‘If painters and sculptors confined them- 
selves to preserving the real proportions of 
objects, those which are situated at a cer- 
tain point of elevation would appear to us 
too small; and those which are placed 
lower would seem too large ; the one being 
viewed near, the other at a distance. Our 
artists therefore at present abandon the 
truth, and give to their figures not the real 
proportion of their model, but that which 
would convey to the eye an idea of beauty in 
the figures.’ We might perhaps be satisfied 
with a single passage of Vitruvius, without 
having recourse to any other. It is in his 
preface to his seventh book; he is there 
speaking of the decorations of theatres, and 
says, ‘ that Democritus and Anaxagoras had 
written to explain how by fixing a point in a 
certain place, we might make the lines 
coming from it meet the field of the eye 
and the extension of rays, according to na- 
ture: so that, though ignorant of the prin- 
ciple, we may have definite forms of build- 
ings represented to us on scenes, and figures 
which are drawn upon straight and smooth 
surfaces may appear, some to recede and 
some to advance.’ 

*¢ I must produce one more passage from 
Pliny, which most clearly expresses the fore- 
shortening of figures. ‘ Pausias was the first 
inventor of a secret in painting, which many 
afterwards imitated, but none equalled. 
Wishing to represent the whole length of an 
ox, he painted it fronting the spectator, not 
sideways, and yet the size of the animal was 
made perfectly intelligible. Again, painters 
in general make the parts which they wish 
to stand out, rather light, and compose a 
colour out of a black ground; but Pausias 
made the whole ox of a black colour, and 
represented a body of shade rising out of 
shade ; showing, with excessive skill, that 
parts could stand out where all seemed even, 
and that every part was firm and distinct 
where all seemed confused.” —p. 321, 322. 
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Mr. Burton adds that a curious pas- 
sage, proving the optical deceptions 
produced by the ancient paintings, 
may be seen in Clemens Alexandrinus. 
—Stromat. lib. vi. c. 7. (p. 322.) 

It seems that columns, supporting 
not an horizontal entablature (as in 
more ancient Roman buildings), but 
connected by arches as in our 
churches, was in full vogue in the 
time of Dioclesian, for they occur in 
his Baths at Rome, as well as in his 
palace at Spalatro.—p. 333, 334. 

We most heartily coincide with Mr. 
Burton in the following opinions con- 
cerning the Italian school of archi- 
tecture. 

** The object of this school seems to 
have been to break the simplicity of the 
Grecian orders into numerous parts, and to 
overload them with ornament. The Doric 
may perhaps be heavy, but the Italian varia- 
tion of it is florid. The former may present 
too great a mass of solid masonry, but iu 
the latter the eye finds nothing to dwell 
upon: all is overloaded and broken into 
parts; every column must be ornamented ; 
every pediment must be divided, and charged 
with some device; nor can there be any 
space of a few feet in dimensions, which is 
not filled up with niches, urns, and sta- 
tues.” —xi, 87, 88. 


In 1341 a beam of extraordinary 
size, put up by Constantine, is said to 
have been taken down from the roof 
of old St. Peter’s. Birds had built 
their nests in it; and even foxes were 
found to have taken up their abode in 
it!—ii, 108. Credat Judzus. 

We wish that there had been a 
cheap volume of plates engraved on 

urpose to accompany this work. It 
is needless to state that for want of 
them verbal descriptions are often 
tantalizing. According to our recol- 
lection the most numerous objects are 
columns. The capitals and bases of 
these might have been classed in one 
or two plates. Obelisks and pyramids 
are intelligible by words. The few 
objects distinct from these, would not 
be so numerous as to make the quan- 
tity of prints expensive, especially as 
lithographs might have been used. 

—_@— 

On. the Rise, Progress, and present State of 
Pullic Opinion in Great Britain, and 
other parts of the World. By William 
Alexander Mackinnon, F,R.S. 2d Edit. 
Saunders and Olley. 

PUBLIC opinion, in the more en- 
larged sense, is in truth the reflected 
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wisdom of ages, operating on, and con- 
trolling the follies of the present time. 
In other words, it is the aggregate of 
individual knowledge and experience 
gleaned from the causes of the rise and 
fall of by-gone empires; the misfor- 
tunes and successes of princes and mi- 
nisters; and the cg | of uni- 
versal history, applied to the events 
and occurrences of the age in which 
we live. It is the making the errors 
of past times subservient to present im- 
provement, and extracting a “ soul of 
goodness” from ‘‘ things evil.” It is 
separating the links of the great chain 
of causes, and seeing after what fashion 
they became united, and how they 
may be dissolved. But in this process 
we may often deceive ourselves, for 
there are events, the causes of which 
may elude our inquiry, and which no 
industry of ours may be enabled to un- 
ravel. In going, therefore, beyond 
the sensible qualities of things, we too 
often go beyond our depth, and find 
ourselves in an element unsuited to our 
observations, because beyond our ken. 
Therefore the more circumscribed our 
inquiries regarding so mysterious a 
power as public opinion, the greater 
the chance of our discovering its pro- 
gress. 

The author of the volume before us 
appears to be possessed with the salu- 
tary caution we would enforce. In a 
sensible and modest preface prefixed to 
his work, he states, that it is the inten- 
tion of the writer ‘* to attempt to ascer- 
tain what is public opinion, to shew 
that of late its influence has encreased, 
and that this influence depends on 
certain requisites to its formation.” 

*¢ Public opinion may be said to be that 
sentiment on any given subject which is en- 
tertained by the best informed, most intelli- 
gent, and most moral persons in the com- 
munity, which is gradually spread and adopt- 
ed by nearly all persons of any education, or 
proper feeling, in a civilized state. It may 
be also said, that this feeling exists in a 
community, and becomes powerful in pro- 
portion as information, moral principle, in- 
telligence, and facility of communication 
are to be found. As most of these requisites 
are to be found in the middle class of so- 
ciety, as well as the upper, it follows that 
the power of public opinion depends in a 
great measure on the proportion that the 
upper and middle class of society bear to the 
lower, or on the quantity of intelligence and 
wealth that exists in the community. The 
best opinion on any subject, if made public 
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in any community where little civilization 
or information exists (although these are 
very different terms, yet’ with people one 
seldom exists without the other), may by 
chance, or through caprice, be adopted by 
the people ; but unless the necessary requi- 
sites of civilization and moral principle ac- 
tually exist, such an impression cannot‘ be 
adopted from conviction, and has therefore 
little power.” 

“< Facility of communication, one of the 
other requisites for public opinion, is the 
ease and celerity with which people of the 
same or different countries may fave com- 
munication with each other, either by roads 
or by canals, steam boats at sea, &c. &c. in 
short by any method that renders the inter- 
course cheap, easy, and expeditious. The 
advantage of this facility of communication 
to the formation and strength of public opi- 
nion, arises from these causes ; it enlightens 
the people, destroys prejudices, local cus- 
toms, and habits, promotes intelligence, as- 
sists in spreading general information, and 
facilitates considerably the interchange .of 
commodities and commerce ; this facility of 
communication, like the other requisites 
for public opinion, increases the wealth of 
the community, and the middle class of so- 
ciety, and is in its turn extended by their 
increase.” 


The author explains the rise and 
progress of public opinion in England, 
from the Conquest to the present time. 
After taking a rapid view of all the 
principal events in British history, 
the author comes to the conclusion 
that it is the middle classes chiefly 
who influence public opinion, and 
that opinion, in its turn, affects the 
form of government, instead of govern- 
ment influencing public opinion. 

‘© What renders the middle class at pre- 
sent so powerful in England is, more than 
any other circumstance, the mass of property 
of which in the aggregate they are possessed, 
superior in a great proportion to all the 
other property in the community; when to 
the influence belonging to property is added 
the activity and information’ now so general 
in England, the extraordinary power of public 
opinion, and its influence, will cease to be a 
subject of surprise.” 

The writer next proceeds to account 
for the retardment of popular opinion 
in England, and attributes its delay for 
some centuries to the Norman Con- 
quest by William. The intermediate 
reigns, therefore, till that of Henry 
VIII. afford no indication of the rise 
of public opinion ; of this era the aus 
thor thus speaks : 

«© It was not until the reign of Henry 
VIII, that a perceptible change took places 


. 
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and the state of the people became amelio- 
rated. 

«¢ This change arose from the Jong and 
profound peace which the nation enjoyed 
under Henry VII. and from the permission 
granted by that politic prince to the great 
Jandholders to alienate their estates. The 
long period of peace encouraged habits of 
industry and commercial activity anongst all 
classes, which occasioned the creation of capi- 
tal and the activity of the people by produc- 
ing objects of comfort or luxury, which 
augmented the inclination of the landed pro- 
iprietors to increase their expenditure, and 
consequently encouraged them to part with 
their property by sale, and thereby tended 
to create a middle class of society. It must 
also be remembered, that the suppression of 
the Monasteries and the Abbey lands, and 
the spoliation of the Church by Henry VIII. 
in the course of his reign, occasioned a dis- 
tribution of land which had a similar ten- 
dency.” 


The author describes, in the follow- 
ing strain, the influence of public opi- 
nion on the Reformation : 


*¢ The dawn of public opinion in Eng- 
land, though at its commencement weak 
and indistinct inthe former reigns, yet be- 
gan to be pereophible in that of Queen Eli- 
zabeth. It was probably a similar feeling 
that favoured the Reformation, and brought 
about the secession of this country from the 
See of Rome.” 


Following the chapter on the present 
state of public opinion in England, is 
one on the state of public opinion on 
the Continent, in which it is contend- 
ed that Great Britain preceded all other 
nations in the formation of a public 
opinion, because of her liberty, of her 
proper religious feeling, of her laws, 
and other advantages. 

Reverting from the Continent to 
Greece os Rome, the author con- 
tends that there was no such thing as 

ublic opinion in either of those states, 

come proper religious feeling, or 
moral principle, was unknown, and 
the principles of Christianity remained 
unpromulgated. In this opinion we 
do not hesitate to differ from the au- 
thor. There are abundant evidences 
not only of the existence of public opi- 
nion, but of a high and honourable 
moral principle in both the ancient 
states referred to. 

We regret we cannot extract the 
whole of the chapter on the state of 
public opinion in France. It is preg- 
nant with matter easy and flowing as 
to style, and generally just and correct 
in sentiment. We extract the follow- 
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ing observations on the ceremonies and 
influence of the Catholic priesthood 
generally, at the same time observing 
that the excesses of the French Revo- 
lution were not religious, but political 
excesses; and the reaction of a fright- 
ful and wild licentiousness, after the 
sway of a hideous and long enduring 
tyranny. 

* It is a subject of regret that the cere- 
monies and doctrines of the Church of Rome 
should be so mixed by their Clergy with 
religion itself, that it is difficult for many, 
particularly those of the lower class brought 
up in that faith, to separate one from the 
other, to discover the ordinance of man 
from the precept of the Gospel. Those in 
such a class, who tiink such forms are not 
requisite, are told by the Clergy that they 
have no religion, and generally end ‘in hav- 
ing none. The consequence of such a result 
in Catholic countries is much to be regretted. 
It follows that individuals are influenced by 
the Priests, or they throw off religion alto- 
gether. There is scarcely any medium, and 
it sometimes happens that the upper and 
middle classes, more especially the male 
part of the population, appear to throw off 
even all external appearance of religion. 
This observation is applicable to almost all 
Catholic countries ; it arises from the in- 
fluence of the priesthood, which is in every 
respect to be deprecated. ‘This proves inju- 
rious to the well being of any state, both in 
8 political and moral point of view; and, as 
the requisites for public opinion extend 
themselves, may at some future time be re- 
medied.” 

The observations on the state of pub- 
lic opinion in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Naples, Sicily, Germany, Turkey, and 
Russia, are all well worthy attention. 

In any writer certain prejudices are 
unavoidable, but the author of the 
book before us has perhaps less of bias 
than one would have expected, writing 
as he has done of all parties, and ad- 
dressing himself to none. The notes 
display considerable learning and much 
historical research: they are however 
too numerous, and we wish that a 
number of them had been drafted into 
the body of the book. This first at- 
tempt to define and “ body forth” 
public opinion into something definite 
and tangible, and dependent on certain 
laws and conditions, will, we have no 
doubt, give rise to other volumes on 
the same subject, and we hope the au- 
thor of the present treatise, who has 
chalked out the road for many fol- 
lowers, will not abandon the trackless 
path because he has had the merit of 
turning it into an open highway. 
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Notes of a Journey to the North of Ireland, 
in the Summer of 1827. To which is 
added, a brief account of the Siege of Lon- 
donderry iz 1689. 12mo, pp. 185. 
VISITS to Iveland are visits to the 

land of beggars, and no humanity or 

christianity can prevent such an an- 
noyance being unaccompanied with 
feelings which destroy every pleasur- 
able sensation from the frank hospita- 
lity of the gentry, or sublime or beau- 
sifal scenery. Gilpin says, that he 
was greatly annoyed by such importu- 
nate petitioners on his “ Tour down 
the Wye,” and we think that a pea- 
santry industriously employed, argues 

a state of things better for themselves 

and their visitors. Useful people in 

England do not run from the plough- 

tail to the field-gate to teaze every pas- 

senger in a goo coat. 

However, the good temper and ele- 
gant manners of the writer, who is 
a female, enabled her to shake off 
all incumbrances, though now and 
then imprisoned by the perpetual rain 
of the country. In point of fact, Ire- 
land is a farm, and a very excellent 
one, but all farming regions are bar- 
barous, and there is no comfortable 
living in them, where the population 
is dense; otherwise they are pleasant 
enough, for then charity isa practicable 
pleasure. 

Leaving, however, these uncomfort- 
able considerations to the disciples of 
Mr. Malthus, and those who have large 
families to maintain without the means 
of so doing (a humble fact, which ex- 
plains every thing in regard to Ireland), 
we shall only obsetve, that our lady 
philosopher exhibits both sentiment 
and taste in her descriptions. She has 
given a favourable specimen of her 
judgment of character in the follow- 
ing passage : 

“T am willing to make excuse for you, 
my good catholic Paddy; still I do not like 
you altogether : your ways are not ways of 
pleasantness, and so evil is the report that 
is gone forth respecting you, that we do not 
calculate upon finding peace in your paths. 
And, Paddy, you have withal a significant 
spatk in your eye that, methinks, a little 
fuel would soon kindle into an inextinguish- 
able flame; and moreover you have a ser- 
vility in your demeanour, a cunning flattery 
in your address, incompatible with upright- 
ness of intention and singleness of heart. I 
have no desire to dwell with you, in order to 
try the experiment of cultivating your re- 
gard, lest I should find your affection as en- 
croaching and troublesome as your hatred is 
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vindictive and cruel. When I hear that 
means are to be employed to promote your 
effectual improvement, I respect the motive, 
and cordially wish success to an undertaking 
so laudable. At the same time, I marvel 
upon what fibre of the tangled and mystic 
root of your character these wise and skilful 
operators will commence their labour of 
love, for the purpose of making the tree 
good, because we do not expect ‘ to gather 
figs from thistles ;’ and I tell you plainly, 
that we shall never place implicit dependance 
upon your good faith or good conduct, so 
long as you ‘ lay the flattering unction to 
your soul,’ that to dabble in a temporal 
spring will absolve you from your sins, or 
that they may be bleached to emulate the 
snow upon a bush in the form of a rag,” 
Pp. 117, 118 


We are far from having an ill-na- 
tured feeling towards Ireland: God 
forbid! But we see an able-bodied 
population unemployed, and unable 
to obtain employ, and we know that 
Lieutenants of the Navy have been 
thanked by Irishmen because they had 
been impressed, and so enabled to earn 
a livelihood. The fact is, that the 
people of England are so sectarianized 
and factionized, that they see nothing, 
and propose nothing, but through the 
** darkened glass” of religious and poli- 
tical party. Emigration for an over- 
flowing population, and education (with 
employ) for the remainder, are the 
best cures of barbarous habits. In- 
struction has healed a very poor coun- 
try, Scotland, because it is attended in- 
evitably with a desire of amelioration 
of condition. Providence shows, with 
regard to the Americans and Indians, 
that if people will not become civilized, 
they will be enslaved or extirpated, 
because the contest ultimately resolves 
itself into self-preservation in the ci- 
vilized party. However, the time is 
wullomnianaly arrived, when reason is 
considered a disease of intellect; and 
the adaptation of means to ends, a 
palpable folly, because expulsion of all 
Protestantism from Ireland will clothe 
the naked, and feed the hungry. No. 
doubt it will, because legends and mi- 
racles are serious truths in the minds. 
of certain deluded religionists. 


a 
A Letter to the Right Hon. John Baron 
Lyndhurst, Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, on the Administration of Justice in 
Wales. By John Frederick Earl Cawdor. 
8vo, pp. 78. 


SO much benefit is lost to Wales, 
from the want of civilization through 
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the prevalence of litigation, method- 
ism, ignorance, cock-fighting, and 
bad roads, that we view it in. the 
same light as we-should a fine young 
fellow with both his legs amputated. 
Some glory would attach to stumping 
on two wooden-legs, if the necessity 
were occasioned by glory or pa- 
triotism, but when the cause is only 
curable disease, it really is a pain- 
ful sensation to see such foolish muti- 
lation. We beg to convey our most 
respectful sentiments to the noble Earl 
for breaking the ice, in reference to 
the reformation of one great abuse, the 
legal department. The particulars, 
given with beautiful precision (we do 
not flatter) and senatorial temper by 
the Earl, we shall not state in detail 
(because the interest is purely local), 
but the grievances are substantially 
these:—The country abounds with 
pony lawyers, far inferior to the horse 
lawyers of England, who swell the 
costs of actions for one shilling to the 
amount of various pounds sterling; 
and as more horses can be maintained 
upon bran and chaff than oats, the 
shuffling ponies far exceed in number 
the trotting solicitors of England, and 
like bad doctors, emaciate, and some- 
times kill the people: in plain words, 
depress amelioration, and make indus- 
try only toil and sweat that others may 
enjoy the profits. It further appears, 
that forensic adjudication in the courts 
of Wales is so clogged with forms, &c. 
that an English Judge of Assize gets 
rid of more causes in a day than a 
Welch Judge can (to speak in gross 
comparison) effect in a year. Details 
we cannot enter into, and therefore 
we can only say that the noble Earl 
has clearly made out a strong case for 
Parliamentary consideration ; and that 
his pamphlet not only deserves the 
most solemn perusal, but confers great 
honour both upon his head and his 
heart. 


Mr. H. Orricy, author of the ** Po- 
pular Introduction to Algebra,” has just 
published a companion work of very great 
utility, entitled Algebraic Exercises, making 
one of the cheapest works on Algebra ever 
published, without omitting any of the ne- 
cessary information or examples. 





Dr. Maccormac, in his Treatise on Stam- 
mering (an elaborate work), recommends, as 
the mode of cure, ‘* expiration of the breath 
strongly, each time when attempting to 
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speak, the lungs being previously filled to 
the utmost, or, in other words, reversing 
the habit .of stuttering, which is that of 
trying to speak without expiring any air,” 
p- 83.. After acquiring this habit of hus- 
banding the air of his expirations, the patient 
is recommended to begin with monosyllabic 
sounds, the vowels, consonants, &e. pro- 
gressively. It is a book which proceeds 
upon the principles of common sense, 
viz. first acquisition of distiuct articulation, 
aad then improvement of it. 





Mr. Worsuzy’s View of the American 
Indians, presuming that they are the direct 
descendants of the Jewish tribes that were 
carried captive by the Assyrian king, pre- 
sents very curious coincidences with enact- 
ments in the Levitical Law, and Hebrew 
customs and language. It. is particularly 
remarkable that ‘‘ Hallelujah!” (see p. 91) 
should be the chorus of some of their dance- 
songs. 





We cannot possibly enter into any discus- 
sion concerning Mr. Ticue’s Letters to 
Lord Tenterden, on the discretionary power 
granted to the Marshall of the King’s 
Bench, in granting the rules of his prison. 
It appears that the Marshal is bound to in- 
demnify creditors where the rules are 
abused, and whether his. security can be 
supported without a discretionary power, is 
not for us to determine. 





The Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter, No.13, 
states a case of emancipated slaves in Mexi- 
co working as tree labourers, with equal 
profit to the proprietors of estates; and 
adds, that ‘on the island of Cuba 150 
slaves are required to produce 1600 arrobas, 
or about 180 tons, whereas in the valley of 
Cuautla, inferior in fertility to the maritime 
province of Vera Cruz, 150 free labourers 
are found sufficient for an estate yielding 
from 32,000 to 40,000 arrobas, from 360 
to 450 tons.” (p. 252.) We state this from 
@ superior approbation of free Jabour and 
impartiality, though we are satisfied that the 
abolitionists are violent, and treat property 


and history with a most unjustifiable dis- 
regard, 





Mr. Lanpor’s Impious Feast is energetic ; 
but without denying the merit of his blank 
verse, and frequent good sentiment and idea, 
we do not like, as to principle, his ‘‘joining 
doubtful fables with holy names,” (see p.4-) 
We have abhorrent feelings of mixing ro- 
mance with Scripture. It seems to us 
monstrous. 





Mr. Wo tre’s Journal of his Oriental Pe- 
regrinations to convert the Jews, shows the 
fervour of his zeal, and his ill success at the 
same time. ‘The attempt is somewhat like 
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persuasion of an ignorant old woman of 
sixty not to believe in ghosts. The Jews 
are like sausages and black-puddings, com- 
posed of nothing but stuffed meats from 
Talmudical legends and mystical trash. 
They are not susceptible of reason. To 
unjew a Jew is no easy task; but when 
they have become rich, they have unjewed 
themselves spontaneously. 





Mr. Noste’s Harmony of the Astronomical 
Doctrine of a Plurality of Worlds with the 
Christian Religion, predicates that the Deity 
created the universe for no other end but 
that the human race and thereby Heaven 
might have existence (earth being the 
seminary of Heaven), that the planets are 
earths, and that wherever there are earths 
there are human inhabitants, (p. 10.) He 
quotes Swedenborg. How he can settle 
matters with astronomers and geologists we 
know not ; we orly know that Mr. Noble is 
an ingenious and eloquent writer, though 
we'are not converts to his doctrines. 





We cordially agree with Mr. Mauve in 
his Apology for the System of Public and 
Classical Education, and we know ‘ that 
homebred youths have not turned out better 
than those educated at public schools, nay, 
generally worse,” (see p. 11.) For this 
reason, we add, because they launch out 
either from excessive strictness or indul- 
gence. The age is full of sectarian bubbles, 
and this is one of which the shining and ex- 
cellent characters on the episcopal, senato- 
rial, and judicial benches, and the numerous 
members of the regular clergy educated at 
public schools and universities, is a suffi- 
cient confutation. 


La Pia, or the Fair Penitent, is a poem of — 
great merit, containing some powerful 
touches of passion, and exhibiting a bold- 
ness and acuteness of sentiment which will 
place the anonymous author much higher 
in the scale of poesy than most of his nume- 
rous brethren will ever attain. There are 
many passages which would not discredit 
some of our best and most popular poets. 





The Letter to the Duke of Wellington, ly 
an Englishman, proposes repeal of the Small 
Note Bill, a standard of silver, &c. with re- 
gard to the currency; a conglomeration of 

aupers and venial delinquents in the Isle of 

flan, whence they are to be shipped off, the 
males to Canada, for employment in a new 
American mode of ship-building, mentioned 
p- 24, and of females to Australasia (be- 
cause it has only hogs and no cows), and 
lastly, to prevent crime, he proposes revival 
of the courts leet of Alfred’s reign. 





Colonel Baron pe Berencer has invented 
a patent safety-powder-flask, &c. and gives 
instructions in shooting. By way of intro- 
ducing these matters to greater public 
notice, he has printed Appeals to the Game 
Laws, &c. Concerning shooting, skill must 
be acquired by practice, and may be im- 
proved by art, but shooting flying, ac- 
cording to our experience, will be impeded, 
not improved, by firing at a dead mark. 
Sportsmen wisely begin with swallow shoot- 
ing. The Baron’s powder-flask, &c. may be, 
and we think are, useful inventions; and 
more practice in firing ball in the army 
may render musquetry more efficient. The 
Baron’s proposed regulations concerning the 
Game Laws, would not be endured in Great 
Britain. 


—_@— 
FINE ARTS. 


Designs for Farm Buildings, 4to. By P. F. 
Robinson, F. A. S.—Carpenter and Son. 


The architect and the painter ought to 
be united. Effect should be as much studied 
as convenience; but the latter never sacri- 
ficed to the former. ' In the present century 
more attention has been paid to the harmo- 
nizing of nature and art, than modern archi- 
tects had been accustomed to bestow. We 
rejoice at it: it says a great deal for our 
improvement in taste, and leads us to hope 
and to anticipate the introduction of some 
charming villas, and neat and commodious 
farm-yards. Mr, Robinson’s numerous 
works on domestic architecture have contri- 
buted very effectually to the promotion of 
this species of scenic architecture, and we 
hope that his labours and his talents are 
duly rewarded. If merit entitles a man to 
profit and fame, Mr. Robinson’s profession 
must be lucrative ‘and gratifying. In these 


designs for farm-buildings we find much of 
the Swiss and the Italian character intro- 
duced. For many situations and scenes we 
are partial to the Swiss barns, &c. with 
their overhanging roofs—speaking of shel- 
ter—and their gay and lively appearance ; 
but in England, for picturesque effect, we 
cannot equal the venerable remains of our 
ancestors. They seem to have a kindred 
relationship with the climate and the sky, 
and the green hills and the woods: in fact 
they appear indigenous. Every one must 
prefer the old English mill with its darting 
rivulet and rustic bridge. The Italian granary 
pleases us: its temple-like classical charac- 
ter would almost increase the estimation of 
the grain; and the dovecote too is also 
very convenient. Of the original designs for 
cottages and farm-houses we cannot speak 
too highly: they are neat and convenient, 
and picturesque; and that is every thing 
that can be desired or produced, They are 
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indebted for their effective character to 
their resemblance to the Gothic style, which 
is much purer and more elegant than what 
Mr. Soane has thought proper to execute 
in some of the new buildings behind the 
House of Lords. And yet Mr. S. is one of 
the most picturesque architects of the day. 
That Mr. Robinson has studied Price on 
the Picturesque is evident from his quota- 
tions, and his motto; that he has read him 
with advantage is evident from his designs, 
for he has furnished us with homely things, 
which ‘¢ properly placed and combined” do 
indeed produce ‘ the most painter-like ef- 
fects.” 





The Deluge-—Moon and Co. 


Painted by J. M. W. Turner, and en- 
graved by J. Quilley. The engraving is 
excellent, which is more than we can say 
for the invention and composition of the 
piece. We see that it is a deluge; but it 
is not the Deluge. The subject is too 
great for Turner’s powers. His soul has not 
enough of the awful and terrific to con- 
ceive such a vast accumulation of wretched- 
ness and distress as the Deluge produced. 
Almost all who have grappled with the sub- 
ject have been defeated; have been swept 
away by one of its own mountain billows, 
and compelled to acknowledge their incom- 
petency. Martin, of the moderns, is the 
only man who has been enabled to succeed 
at all; and with him magnificence, vast- 
ness, and the great in every thing, are 
closely allied, We would advise Turner 
not to meddle with the sublimely horrible, 
while he can so effectually cope with the 
sublimely graceful. 


Manrtin’s Fatt or Nineven, &c. &c. 


This splendid production of the magnifi- 
cent pencil of Martin is now exhibiting at 
the Wien Exchange, Bond-street; and 
with it are several of his other productions : 
the Deluge, Macbeth, Pan and Syrinx; and 
the Bower of Paphos. The Fall of Nineveh 
is most vivid in its colouring, most power- 
fal in its effect, and forcible in expression, 
The grouping of the figures, and the ar- 
rangement of the various conflicts and 
scenes, are ge | executed, and produce a 
picture which, when the colouring has be- 
come a little mellowed by time, will never 
tire the eye. Some of the figures are 
master pieces: look at that lovely woman 
leaning upon the breast of Sardanapalus— 
her adored and adoring lord—and fancying 
there to find her only security from the 
storm. It is we think the finest specimen 
of loveliness and womanly feeling that Mar- 
tin has ever produced. The group of bac- 
chanalian slaves in the foreground to the 
right, is an astonishingly cleverly painted 
picture of itself. Their determined wish to 
turn the horrible confusion into an enjoy- 


ment for themselves is evident in the large 
goblet of the delicious liquor which they 
are tossing down their brutal throats. The 
splendid array of eastern magnificence; the 
flight of women screaming with despair and 
clinging to one another for shelter and sup- 
port ; the eyes of plunderers grinning with 
dismay and delight ; the destructive charac- 
ter of the storm; the breach in the walls ; 
the conflict of men and horses and ele- 
phants ; the agitation of the waters, and 
the wreck of the ships; the glare of the 
lightning, and the flash of swords and spears, 
are all painted with surprising truth. Who 
is there but Martin that can conceive such 
a mass of distress, misfortune, beauty, de- 
pravity, and grandeur, as is exemplified in 
this picture. The Deluge we have just al- 
luded to in our notice of Mr. Turner’s con- 
ception of the same awful subject. After 
what we there said, we think we need 
scarcely say that Mr. Martin’s is the very 
reverse of Mr. Turner’s. In the former it 
is the most wholesale washing away of hu- 
man life that could be imagined. The 
— of time chosen is that when the in- 

abitants had fled to the mountains as a last 
resource; and crowding together on every 
crag, are successively swept away by an 
ocean of mountains. The slave bursting 
his chains and greeting his liberty; the 
impious man who dares to breathe a curse 
against the justice of his God, and the af- 
fection of his partner, who dreading lest the 
horrid oath should burst the confines of his 
lips, kindly places her hand upon the offend- 
ing mouth, increase the interest of the scene 
in a powerful degree. This has, since we 
visited it, been engraved in Mr. Martin’s 
splendid manner, and forms another leaf for 
his laurel crown. Macbeth and Banquo’s en- 
counter with the weird sisters on the heath, 
is a good picture. The army in the dis- 
tance winding round the base of the heath, 
the noble figures of Macbeth and Banquo, 
and ‘* the posters of the sea and land,” un- 
like any thing earthly, “* so withered and so 
wild in their attire,” and the grandeur of 
the scenery, are all effectually depicted. 
Pan and Syrinzx offers us a splendid land- 
scape. It is rich in all that flowery lux- 
uriance which the charmed pen of ae 
so brilliantly and orientally delineates. Mr. 
Martin must have been indebted to that ro- 
mantic writer for so voluptuous a scene. 
The Bower of Paphos is also a well-painted 
picture. 





Landseer’s Monkeyana. Part V.—Moon 


and Co. 


We are glad to find an improvement in 
this part. It in some degree redeems itself 
from our observations on the last two parts ; 
boasting several good hits and considerable 
humour. No 1 is entitled ‘* C’est l’Amour,” 
and exhibits one of those prodigies monkey 
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cupids. Setting aside the strange deformity 


of the figure and the inconsistency of con- 
tracting a full sized monkey into a small 
imp, it is very good. The chaplet of roses, 
the lovelock on the forehead, once so fa- 
shionable for the youthful and the loving of 
both sexes, and the grin of delight, are 
pretty objects; as are indeed the loveknot 
and the ring upon the tail! No 2. is politi- 
cal. It is called ** The Spoiled child, or 
not satisfied with 2s. 6d.,” and represents 
that imbecile instrument of a despotic 
woman, Don Miguel, clothed in royal robes, 
and holding in one hand the sceptre, while 
with the other he unmasks himself to gaze 
upon the crown, to which his mother points, 
whilst she strips his brainless head of its 
appropriate covering the cap and bells. 
In the back ground are monkey monks vow- 
ing destruction with the sword, &c. No3 
and 4 are specimens of those glorious self- 
conceited monkeys who sprawl about town, 
and annoy every respectable female with 
their affectation and impud One of 
them is just tasting some Lafitte, with 
an exclamation of satisfaction; and the 
other is showing off with genuine cox- 
combry and vanity, before a poor beggar 
monkey, whose rags and misery render him 
far more creditable and respectable. 








Picturesque Antiquities of English Cities. 
J. Britton. 

In our July number we noticed the speci- 
mens of this most interesting and attractive 
work; and augured thence very favorable 
results, The first number is now before us, 
and is rich in the antiquities of York; a 
place beyond all others the most fertile for 
antiquarian remains of grandeur and ele- 
gance, and historic and architectural in- 
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terest. We shall not say any more at pre- 
sent, but recur to the subject on the publi- 
cation of a second number, 


—@— 


New Music. 

Cupid and Time, a cavatina, written by R. 
Morgan, Esq. composed by C. Smith—Pettet. 
A very lively little composition, highly cre- 
ditable to the poet and composer. But the 
music is considerably indebted to the pretti- 
ness of the sentiment, 





Til away to the surf-beaten shore, a cava- 
tina. The poetry and melody of this sweetly 
soft little air is by Wm. Ball, and the sym- 
phonies and accompaniment by our favourite 
J. Barnet. It has the merit of being sung 
by Miss Paton. 

Moxart’s overture to Cosi fan Tutte, as 
performed at the English Opera House, un- 
der the title of ** Tit for Tat,” has been 
published by Pettet of Oxford-street. This 
opera, though an exceedingly beautiful com- 
position, is among the inferior works of that 
great composer. The overture is very fine. 





La Gaité, the sixth set of Quadrilles by 
Henry Herz.—Wessell and Stodart. The 
compositions of this fine pianist give great 
a but they are not so first rate as 

is execution, which astonishes every one. 
The same publishers have also published L. 
Zesbini’s agreeable quadrilles selected from 
Herold’s opera of Marie, 





Mayseder’s Duet arranged for the piano- 
forte and violin ly Spagnoletti, and pub- 
lished by Wessell and Stodart, is a piece of 
great merit, and, for amateurs, one extremely 
difficult of execution. 


oe 
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Roman AnTIQUITIES. 

By the permission of the dowager Lady 
Farnaby of Wickham Court, some excava- 
tions were commenced on the 17th of Sep- 
tember, at a spot called the Warbank, on 
Keston Court Farm, about four miles beyond 
Bromley, Kent, and at a small distance from 
the strong entrenchments on Holwood Hill 
in the parish of Keston, commonly called 
Cesar’s Camp. Some years since a stone 
coffin, bearing a Roman ornament, with se- 
veral Roman coins, tiles, and other relics, 
were discovered on this spot, and the cir- 
cumstances were recorded by Alfred John 
Kempe, esq.F.S.A., ina little tract, intituled, 
* An Investigation of the Antiquities of 
Holwood Hill, in the Parish of Keston,” 
accompanied by an etching of the vestiges 
di d. This induced T. C. Croker, esq. 
F.S.A., an ingenious author, artist, and 
zealous antiquary, to prosecute further re- 





RESEARCHES. 


searches on the spot, for which purpose he 
obtained the consent of Lady Farnaby as 
above, through the intervention of the Rev. 
Sir Charles Farnaby, Bart. her son. 

Several labourers commenced excavating 
on the morning of the 17th instant, under 
the direction of Mr. Croker, and in a short 
space of time laid open the foundation of a 
circular Roman building, about 90 feet in 
circumference, with projecting abutments at 
regular intervals. ‘The walls were a yard in 
thickness, constructed of flint and Roman 
mortar, bonded with regular courses of 
Roman tile, chiefly of the roof-kind, turned 
up at the edges, and indented at the ends. 
In immediate 7 with the remains of 
this edifice, was another of much smaller 
dimensions of an oblong form, from which 
the coffin had been taken some years Since, 
mentioned in Mr. Kempe’s account. Mr. 
Croker continued his researches on the fol-’ 
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lowing day, and, a few yards from the ves- 
tiges above described, an oblong massive 
stone chest, with a coped lid, was exposed to 
view, buried in a grave, cut in the solid chalk 
of the natural soil, about four feet in depth. 
This chest contained some human bones ; its 
sides were at least four inches in thickness, 
and it had nothing in its character, except the 
lid, similar to the coffins of the Gothic age, 
being without any circular recess for the 
head, and equally wide at either end. 

Here the exploration ended, but it isto be 
hoped that this singular spot will yet be 
fully investigated by the liberality of the 
proprietor of the soil, and the zeal of those 
gentlemen who have thus far taken an in- 
terest in the discoveries. There appears 
every probability, from the nature of the site, 
deseribed as every where covered with old 
foundations, that some highly curious disco- 
veries (as at Bignor, in Sussex) would ulti- 
mately be made, if the excavation were con- 
tinued. The area of the circular building 
was net cleared out, and there is a strong 
presumption that it may contain a tessellated 
pavement. A vast number of fragments of 
ancient pottery of various kinds was thrown 
up in the course of the digging; some of 
the red Samian ware, some composed of the 
coarse sun-baked clay found in the sepul- 
chres of the aboriginal inhabitants of our 
Island. The station at Holwood Hill has 
been supposed to be the Noviomagus of An- 
tonine, and Mr. Kempe, in his little treatise, 
conjectures it to have been originally a Bri- 
tish town.* At any rate a high degree of 
antiquarian interest attaches to the spot, 
and it is well worthy, as before observed, of 
a complete investigation. 

In closing this brief notice of the disco- 
veries at Holwood Hill, it is but justice to 
state, that John Ward, esq., the proprietor 
of the elegant villa, Holwood House, (built 
by that gentleman on the site of that of the 
immortal Minister, Pitt,) rendered every as- 
sistance in his power in furtherance of the 
research, by sending, in the most handsome 
manner, the workmen employed on his ex- 
tensive estate, to assist in the excavation. 


Kiye Duncan's Corrin. 


As the keeper of the Elgin church-yard 
was lately engaged in digging among the 
ruins of the splendid cathedral of that city, 
he discovered a stone coffin, which is gene- 
rally supposed to have been the coffin in 
which were deposited the remains of King 
Duncan, who was slain by the tyrant Mac- 
beth, at Inverness, It is matter of unques- 
tionable historical fact, that King Duncan 
was buried about the identical spot in which 
this stone coffin has been found; for Boe- 
thius, the most ancient of our Scottish 





* See Investigation of the Antiquities 
of Holwood Hill,” and a letter of Mr. Kempe, 
inserted in ‘* Memoirs of the late C. A. Sto- 
thard, F.S.A.” p. 84. 
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historians, whose accuracy may be relied on; 
mentions that ‘*‘ Duncan was buried in the 
place on which the middle steeple stood ;”’ 
the very place in which the stone coffin in 
question has been discovered. It is, as will 
be readily supposed, cut out of one stone, 
measures about six feet in length, two in 
breadth, and one and a half in depth. 


Roman Pavement. 

The Roman building recently discovered 
on Lancing Down, Sussex, exhibits a gallery 
of 40 feet square, which has an apartment 
in the centre 16 feet square, with a tesse- 
lated pavement, It is supposed to be the 
remains of a Roman temple, as various 
circumstances combine to confirm. Divers 
coins, ancient British, Roman, and Saxon, 
all in a state of excellent preservation, he- 
sides bracelets, rings, combs, beads, styles, 
fibula, &c. were found in the said apart- 
ment, mingled with the ashes of the dead. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Mr. Assall, inspector of mines in Penn- 
sylvania, has given some interesting particu- 
lars respecting the Indian Antiquities of 
North America, which have been lately pub- 
lished by Professor Mone, of Heidelberg. 
Mr. Assall has visited, and carefully ex- 
amived, the remains of former times which 
exist in the forests of that country. He de- 
scribes two kinds; those which seem to have 
belonged to the ancestors of the actual na- 
tives, and those which seem to indicate the 
presence, at some remote period, ofa peo- 
ple more civilised than Indians. The latter 
consist of fortifications of earth or stone, 
tumuli, mummies, idols, and utensils. It is 
in the states of New York, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania, that the greater number of these 
fortifications are found, One has been dise 
covered to the scuth of Lake Ontario; the 
others, which are not far from one another, 
are placed on a line which stretches in a 
south-westerly direction to the river Che- 
nango, near Oxford. These fortifications 
differ in form. The ramparts are sometimes 
only five, and sometimes thirty feet high ; 
and they inclose sometimes ten, sometimes 
fifty acres. The neighbourhood of a river, 
with fish, and a site not subject to inunda- 
tion, have always determined those by whom 
these fortifications were built. A kind of 
covered way communicates between them 
and the river. The entrance is not always 
direct. In front, and interiorly, there is 
frequently a little rampart which defends the 
entrance. ‘This arrangement bears an ana- 
logy to the fortification which the Romans 
placed at the entrances to their camps, and 
which they called clavicula; but with the 
Romans it was an exterior work. In some 
of the areas which these fortifications sur- 
round, are little artificial hills, intended ei- 
ther to assist in the defence, or to afford the 
means of overlooking the enemy. Near 
Cercleville, in the Ohio state, is a circular 
fortification, comprehending a square one ; 
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the walls of which latter are so accurately 
adjusted by the cardinal points, that it is 
difficult to believe that the constructor of 
them was destitute of astronomical know- 
ledge. A few arrow-heads, and the remains 
of some very fine pottery, in which traces of 
glazing are visible, are all that has yet been 
discovered in these places. The tumuli are 
of various heights; some only four feet, 
others exceeding a hundred. The bodies 
over which they were heaped seem to have 
been previously submitted to the action of 
fire. There have been found in them some 
copper studs, plated with silver, fragments 
of scabbards, a copper and silver hilt of a 
sword, a mirror of mica membranacea, and 
some stone knives and hatchets. The idols 
exhibit only an unformed trunk, aud a head 
of the coarsest workmanship. The mum- 
mies have nothing particular about them. 
It is Mr. Assal’s opinion that the people 
who have left these remains came from Asia 
by crossing Behring’s Straits. 


Roman FRAGMENTS. 


At a country-house called Arensburg, in 
the neighbourhood of the Hague, an import- 
ant discovery has lately been made of the 
ruins of a Roman edifice, the baked bricks 
of which bear the marks of the tenth, six- 
teenth, and thirtieth legions; as well as 
those of the army of Lower Germany. There 
was found at the same time a large quantity 
of fragments of oi] and wine-bottles, furni- 
ture, ornaments, &c. The building itself 
is similar to the Ville Reman, formerly 
discovered in this country. 


Roman Coun. 


A silver Roman coin of the Emperor Ca- 
rausius, of great rarity, was recently found in 
a state of high preservation in the neigh- 
bourhood of Debenham. It bears on one 
side the effigies of the Emperor crowned 
with laurel, circumscribed ‘‘ Imp. Carausius 
P.F.A.” On the reverse, the Emperor ex- 
tending his right band towards a female 
figure (Britannia), both holding a standard, 
circumscribed ‘** Expectata Veni.”” Carau- 
sius reigned in Britain anno 294. The coin 
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is now in the collection of a gentleman at 
Woodbridge. Some few weeks since a la- 
bourer, employed in removing soil and rub- 
bish which had been thrown out of the deep 
well discovered about two years ago on the 
top of Mount Surrey Mousehold, near 
Northampton, found a Roman coin, which 
proves to be a large brass of Jvlia. Domna. 
(Pia. Felix. Aug.) wife of the Emperor Sep- 
timus Severus, who died at York, A.D. 
Feb. 4, 211. A small brass of the Third 
Gordian (Imp. Caes. M. Ant. Gordianvs. 
Pivs. Avg. proclaimed Emperor of Rome by 
the Pretorians, Feb. 15, 237) was lately 
taken out of the foundation wall of an old 
building in the parish of St. Margaret, Ips- 
wich. The reverse of this coin has the fi- 
gure of the Emperor standing, with spear 
aud shield, and the legend Virtvs. Avg. S.C. 


Rose Noste. 


A rose-noble, one of the singularly beau- 
tiful gold coins of the reign of Edward the 
Third, was lately turned up by the plough 
in a field belonging to Sir Geo. Armytage, 
bart. of Kirkless Park, situated at Crossley, 
in Mirfield. It is nearly the size of half a 
crown, but not so thiek, quite bright, and 
in a good state of preservation; the gold of 
which it is composed is of the utmost purity. 
On the impress side, Edward is represented 
in a ship, holding a sword in his right hand; 
in his left, a sceptre and shield. On the 
shield are engraven the arms of England 
and France quarterly. The margin bears the 
inscription of ** EDVARD. DEI GRA. REX. ANG, 
DY. HYB. ET AQT.” The reverse represents 
a flowery cross, interspersed with lioneux 
and fleurs-de-lis, with the pious motto, 
‘* Jesvs av-. trans. per med. illorum ibat.” 
The coins, of which this is a specimen, were 
struck off to commemorate Edward’s victory 
over the French at sea, on Midsummer-day, 
1340. Very few of these are extant. A 
common noble of the same coinage was 
found in the river Witham, near Lincoln, 
and is in the possession of Henry Hutton, 
esq. The coin above described is in the pos- 
session of Sir G. Armytage. 
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Ready for Pultlication. 


An Historical and descriptive Account of 
the Royal Palace at Eltham, by Joun Cues- 
SELL BuckLer, embellished with a View and 
illustrative woodcuts. 

Part I. of Kuight’s Heraldic Illustrations 
of supporters, shields, scroll ornaments, 
brackets, cyphers, &c. drawn and engraved 
by the first heraldic artists. 

art I. of Specimens of Gothic Orna- 
Genr. Mac. Sepiemler, 1828, 
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TIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


ments, by T. and C, Atkinson, Archi- 
tects, 

The Second Number of the Enigmatical 
Entertainer and Mathematical Associate, 
being for the year 1829, 

Odes upon Cash, Corn, Catholics, and 
other Matters, selected from the columns 
of the Times. 

The Life and Remains of Wilmot War- 
wick, hy Henry Vernon, 

Life in Ladia, a novel. 
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A new work on the State of the Paper 
Currency, and the probable consequences of 
the present measures if persevered in. By 
Tuos, AtTwoopn. 


Preparing for Publication, 


A compendious Grammar of the Egyptian 
Languages, both of the Coptic and Sahidic 
dialects ; with Observations on the Bash- 
muric; together with the Alphabets of the 
Hieroglyphics and Enchorial Characters, and 
some Explanation relative to their use. By 
the Rev. H. Tarram, Rector of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Bedford. There is an Appendix, con- 
sisting of the Rudiments of a Dictionary of 
the ancient Egyptian Language in the En- 
chorial Character, by Dr. Young. 

A Numismatic Chart, comprising a Series 
of 350 Grecian Coins of Kings arranged in 
chronological order from the earliest period 
to the beginning of the 4th century, exe- 
cuted on stone ; the gold and bronze Coins 
will be coloured. By B. R. Green. 

Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North 
of Scotland, chiefly historical and legendary, 
and hitherto unpublished; collected from 
the recitation of very old people, and ac- 
companied with explanatory Notes. By 
Peter Buchan, Corresponding Member of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, and 
Author of the Annals of Peterhead. 

Mrs. Belzoni has issued a prospectus for 
publishing a complete Series of lithographic 
engravings from the original model of the 
Egyptian Tomb made by her husband, and 
now in her possession. The plates, we are 
informed, will be upwards of eighty, and 
will be published in numbers. We heartily 
wish it success, for the benefit of the unfor- 
tunate widow of that great traveller, and 
for the important results which are likely to 
ensue to science. 

On the Events of our Saviour’s Life which 
are the subjects of annual commemoration 
in the services of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. By the Bishop of Down 
and Connor (Dr. Mant). 

The History of the Rise and early Pro- 
gress of Christianity, comprising an En- 
quiry into its true Character and Design. 
By the Rev. Samuet Hinps, Vice Principal 
of St Alban’s Hall, Oxford. 

History of the Church of England to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. By 
the Rev. J. B.S. Carwitnen, of St. Mary’s 
Hall, Oxford, Author of the Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1809. 

Chronology of our Saviour'’s Life. By 
the Rev. C. Benson, Master of the ‘Temple. 

The Family Monitor, ora help to Domes- 
tic Happiness. By the Rev. Joun ANGELL 
JAMEs. 

Another Volume of Dr. Lingard’s History 
of England, beginning with the Common- 
wealth. 
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Great Britain Illustrated, a Series of 
Views, comprising all the Cities, principal 
Towns, Public Buildings, Docks, and re- 
markable Edifices, in the United Kiugdom, 
from drawings made expressly for the Work 
by W. Westall, A. R.A. and engraved by 
Finden. With Descriptions, by ‘Thomas 
Moule, author of the Bibliotheca Heraldica, 
&e. &e. 

Fisher’s Grand National Improvements, 
or, Picturesque Beauties of the British Em- 
pire inthe Nineteenth Century, commenc- 
ing with Liverpool, Manchester, &c. in the 
County Palatine of Lancaster. The Lite- 
rary Department by W. H. Pyne, esq. and 
others; the Graphic by and under the su- 
perintendance of Mr. Robert Wallis. 

The Present State of Van Diemen’s Land, 
comprising an Account of its agricultural 
Capabilities, &ec. By Henry Wipvowson, 
late agent to the Van Diemen’s Agricuitu- 
ral Establishment. 

Tales of a Grendfather, bringing down 
the Scottish History to the Rebellion in 
1745. By Sir Watter Scott. 

Another volume of Mr. Buckingham’s 
Travels in the East. 

Time’s Tevescore for 1829. 

Cabinet Cyclopedia. By Dr. Larpner. 

Popular Illustrations of Medicine and 
Diet. Part I. Of the principal exciting 
Causes of Disease and Death. By Dr. Suir- 
LEY PALMER. 

Ackermann’s ForGet ME NOT, enriched 
by fourteen engravings by Le Keux, Finden, 
Agar, Englehart, Romney, Davenport, Shen- 
ton, Wallis, Humphrys, Freebairn, Good- 
year, and Portbury, from original paintings 
by Martin, Cooper, Daniell, Chalon, Thom- 
son, Leslie, Stephanoff, Prout, Owen, Miss 
L. Sharpe, Clennell, Corbould, and Wither- 
ington. The literary portion consists of 
more than one hundred contributions. 

Ackermann’s Le Petit Busou, written 
entirely in French by Mons. D’Empen, em- 
bellished with seven fine engravings, dedi- 
cated by permission to her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of Kent. 

Tae Wintsr’s Wreatu, embellished 
with twelve highly finished line engravings 
on steel, The Editors have procured the 
literary assistance of Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. 
Opie, Miss M. R. Mitford, Miss E. Taylor, 
the Roscoes, Montgomery, Bowring, How- 
itt, Coleridge, Milhouse, &c. 





Cuerokee Newsparer. 
A Newspaper has lately been established 


by the Indians of the Cherokee nation, call- : 


edthe Phoenix. It is printed at New Echota, 
the capital of this new republic, and is partly 
in English and partly in the Cherokee lan- 
guage; for the printing of the latter, a new 
character has been adapted by its editor— 
who is a native Indian. The paper is cor- 
rectly and we!l printed; and gives proof of 
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the progress which this interesting nation 
of Indians is making, not only towards civi- 
lization, but to literary, commercial, and 
political eminence. 

The territory occupied by the Cherokees 
contains about 1,400 square miles, and com- 
prises the north-west angle of Georgia, the 
north-east of the State of Alabama, and the 
south-east of that of Tennessee. Their po- 
pulation amounts to 15,060 individuals, of 
whom 18,563 are natives, 147 white men, 
73 white females, and 1,277 slaves. New 
Echota is the name of their principal town. 
July 26, 1826, they adopted aform of go- 
vernment nearly resembling that of the 
States of the American Union. 

The Cherokees, hemmed in on all sides 
by the white population, and unable to sub- 
sist any longer by the chace, or by fishing, 
have been forced to have recourse to agri- 
culture and the mechanical arts, in which, 
within the last twenty years, they have 
made surprising advances. They inhabit 
commodious houses, united into villages, 
and many of them possess farms of thirty or 
forty acres, highly cultivated, and abundantly 
provided with horses and cattle of every de- 
scription. ‘The Baptist, however, and other 
missionaries, have converted many of them 
to Christianity. They have now schools 
where 500 of their children learn to read, 
write, aud cypher; they will soon possess a 
library and museum, 


Manna. 

At the sitting of the Academie des Sci- 
ences in Paris, of the 4th of Sept. M. The- 
nard submitted to the Meimbers a substance, 
which he had received for that purpose from 
the Miaister of Foreign Affairs. It was a 
specimen of a kind of celestial manna which 
had fallen from the clouds in Persia, at the 
beginning of the present year, in such abun- 
dance, as stated to the French Consul in 
Persia by a Russian general who had wit- 
nessed it, that the earth to a large extent 
was completely covered to the depth of six 
inches. Cattle of every description, parti- 
cularly sheep, ate it with avidity, and even 
bread was made, which was perfectly fit fur 
the nourishment of man. The Academy re- 
cognised in this article a nutritious lichen, 
already described by botanists, and which 
must have beeu carried to the spot by some 
peculiar action of the winds. A similar phe- 
nomenon occurred in the same region of 
Persia in the year 1825. 


Foreicn UNIvERSITIES, 


At the University of Munich last year, 
there were 1,632 students. There are nv 
less than 80 ordinary and extraordinary pro- 
fessors and tutors, as well as a few professors 
honorary, at this University. The Univer- 
sity library contains 105,600 works in va- 
rious languages on different subjects. Ac- 
cording to official returns there were 10,141 
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students at the different Spanish Universities 
last year. At the University of Gottingen, 
the number of students in June amounted to 
1,371; at the University of Tubingen, to 
781; at the University of Heidelberg to 
787 : and at the University of Warzburg to 
641. 
Divine Apparatus. 

M. Beaudouin, a native of Paris, has in- 
vented a new system of moving under water, 
by which he is enabled to remain under 
water about a quarter of an hour, without 
any communication with the atmospheric 
air. His head, on these occasions, is enve- 
loped in a head-piece of his own invention, 
He lately exhibited the effects of his appa- 
ratus before the Duke of Bordeaux and 
Mademoiselle, at Bagatelle. A person by 
the name of Margrie, in Great Newport- 
street, Long Acre, has also invented a diving 
apparatus, by which he was enabled to re- 
main under water for three quarters of an 
hour. ‘The experiment was made between 
Westminster and Waterloo bridges, in six 
feet water. In consists of oiled silk, com- 
pletely waterproof, and so coustructed as to 
admit of a person putting it on, and after- 
wards effectually closing the opening through 
which he enters, by means of an overlapping 
apron, properly secured with a strap and 
buckle. A tin cap, closely united to the 
lower and more flexible portion of the dress, 
protects the neck, face, and head of the 
diver. Every part of the apparatus is air 
and water tight. In front of the tin case 
that envelopes the head, and directly oppo- 
site the eyes, is inserted a small square of 
glass, through which objects are discerned. 
Air is supplied through a tube, which, when 
the individual using the apparatus is under 
water, is fed by a condenser worked by as- 
sistants placed in a boat or otherwise, at the 
surface. The same tube is employed to 
convey air to a lantern, which the operator 
has the power of turning in all directions, so 
as to Cast its rays on any given object, when 
he has descended to a depth that renders 
artificial light necessary, A second tube is 
inserted in the tin cap, and communicates 
with the lantern for the purpose of allowing 
the respired and rarified air tu escape to the 
surface. Both tubes are flexible, and capa- 
ble of being extended to any desired length. 





AsTRONOMY, 


Professor Struve, who has recently veen 
making astronomical observations at Dorpat, 
with the achromatic telescope of Fraunho- 
fer, has discovered a nuinber of double stars, 
making the total number in the four classes 
3,063, which is nine times greater than that 
in the catalogue of Herschel.— Professor 
Struve explains why the small stars appear 
so seldom double, by the difficulty of seeing 
at an immense distance a satellite star, 
which is often much more faint than a prin- 
cipal one, 
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POETRY. 
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Lines written at Halcomb Cottage, Middle 
Hill, near Box, in August 1828. 


H APPY the man, whose tranquil lot 
Is fixed for life at Haleomb cot! * 

Far from the busy ** hum of men,” 
Along the cool sequester’d glen, 
Beside the clear meandering rill 
That laves the braes of Middle Hill, 
He wanders ;—free from pomp and noise, 
Corroding cares and heartless joys. 
Upon the hallow’d Sabbath day, 
To Ditchridge Church he speeds his way ; 
A simple structure, small but clean, 
That suits the genius of the scene, 
Where Mullens to the listening train 
Makes Heaven’s recorded precepts plain. 
Near to the sacred fane appears 
A mansion famed in other years, 
That boasted for its former Lord 
The bannered line of Hungerford. 
But all its honours now are flown ! 
Sculptur’d in long-enduring stone 
An eagle-crest remains alone.t 
Above the brook and verdant mead, 
The spire of Box erects its head ; 
While to the northward you discern 
The stately tower of bleak Colerne : 
And on the fertile vale are seen, 
The still retreats of Ashley Green. 

D. CaBaneL. 


—ge— 


On a Picture in illustration of some passages 
in Paradise Lost, painted ly Wit.1aM 
Erry, Esq. R.A. Elect. 


By Joun Tayuor, Esq. 
WERE Milton now alive, possessed of 


sight, 
And his embodied beauties here to view, 
Thisscene he would behold with proud delight, 
And own that Etty is a poet too. 


But if Poussin could from the grave arise, 
His heart at once would feel an envious 
thorn, 
He would behold the work with jealous eyes, 
And writhing, wish that Etty ne’er was 
born. 
Artist! ’tis thine to reach the heroic sphere, 
Or sport where Graces and the Loves 
preside ; 
Lofty or beautiful thy forms appear, 
By Genius warm’d, with Nature still thy 
guide. 





* Haicomb Cottage is situated six miles 
from Bath, and one from Box; and was 
formerly for twelve summers the residence of 
Lady Araminta Monck. 

+ This once magnificent mansion is now 
inhabited by Farmer Cottle, who lets out 
part of it for summer lodgings. 


On the Picture of Mary, Queen of Scots, in 
the Bodleian Gallery at Oxford. 


© PICTA, ante alias long? pulcherrima 
formas, 
Quot redolens vitz spiritus intus alit ; 
Dum labrum aspicio ridens, oculosque ni- 
tentes, 
Cuncta tamen tacito conciliata metu, 
Casta sis an fallax, dubitem licet,—O, mihi 
certé [trix. 
Dulcis es, ut conjux ; omnibus, et mere- 


Englished. 
O LOVELIEST offspring of the painter's 
art, [impart ; 
Fraught with such looks as life could ne’er 
Whilst I those smiles of playful fondness 
view, [true ; 
I doubt thee false, yet scarce believe thee 
Charmed at the sight, I still forego my 


claim,— 
Thy smiles, thy beauty, shine on all the 
same ! Q. J. 
—-}- 


On a young man taking a ladder from the 
Sront of a house, to enable a female with 
whom he had been walking in Hyde Park, 
to get over the gate. 

DANGEROUS STEIS. 
By Mrs. Carey, 
Author of ** Lasting Impressions,” &c. 
yuar lovers take rash steps we know— 
Mark those who to Auld Scotia go. 

And false steps, too, which many a fair 

Has liv’d to mourn through years of care— 

And steps so thoughtless, strange, and wild, 

As prove that Love is yet a child. 

But, to take steps from other folk, 

Is new—and may not prove a joke ; 

For Law’s rude hands the elf may seize, 

Who takes such dangerous steps as these. 
West Square. 


— 
IMPROMPTUS.—By the Same. 


On hearing a person remark that Miss Lan- 
don could write on nothing but Love. 
LANDON! when Critics say, thy melting 

strains [pains— 
Breathe but of Love—its pleasures, or its 
Tell them, such theme well suits a lay like 
thine, 
For Love, and genuine verse, are both divine. 


On a Person stealing ** the Miseries of 
Human Life.” 
STEAL Miseries! upon my word, 
This is a theft the most absurd 
That can our wonder move. 
But, should he steal them all—what then ? 
Earth would be Heav’n; and mortal men 
Would live like saints above, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE, 


Qo 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The land forces of France, at this time, 
consist of eight regiments of foot guards, 
eight ditto of horse guards, one ditto of 
foot artillery of the guard, one ditto of horse 
artillery of ditto, one ditto of waggon train 
of ditto, 64 ditto of infantry of the line, 
20 ditto of light infantry, four ditto of Swiss 
infantry, one ditto of Hohenlohe, eight con- 
demned companies, 45 garrison companies, 
two regiments of carabineers (heavy horse,) 
10 ditto of cuirassiers, 12 ditto of dragoons, 
18 ditto of horse chasseurs, six ditto of 
hussars, eight ditto of foot artillery, four 
regiments of horse artillery, 12 companies 
of ouvries (workmen), eight ditto of the 
waggon train, 15 ditto of garrison artillery, 
three corps of engineers, one battalion of 
pontoon men, six companies of sappers and 
miners with pontoniers, one troop of waggon 
train, 24 legions of mounted gens d’armes. 
Forming altogether a grand total of 231,207 
men, divided into 21 military divisions. Five 
regiments of infantry are garrisoning the 
colonies. 

The actual state of the French navy is, 
afloat and building, 336 vessels, of which 53 
are ships of the line, 57 frigates. Of these 
53 vessels, seven are at sea, and eight soon 
will be, 23 are laid up in ordinary, and 20 
are on the stocks. Of the frigates, 36 are 
at sea or ready for it, 18 are building. 

The revenue of the Catholic church of 
France has been annually increasing since 
the accession of the Bourbons; of which 
serious complaints have been made. The 
budget voted for the Catholic faith amounted 
in 1815 to 11,380,000 francs; in 1816, to 
16,400,000 ; in 1817, to 20,700,000; in 
1818, 22,000,000, and so on gradually in- 
creasing till the budget for 1829, which 
contained for the Catholic faith a charge of 
35,610,000, and making in 15 years the 
sum total of 382,600,000 francs. In 1817 
each Curé had, on an average, 504 francs ; 
and in 1828 each one has 690 francs. It has 
increased, therefore, a fifth; while each 
member of the aristocratic part of the 
priesthood has his revenue increased from 
2,780 frances, in 1817, to 3,690 francs; or 
more than one-third. In 1825, 1,796,836 
francs were appropriated to preserve power, 
&e. of the archbishops. In 1817, the ar- 
ticle ecowrs was 60,000 francs; this year it 
is upwards of one-third ofa million. The 
bursaries for seminaries, which in 1825 and 
1826 amounted to 925,000 francs, amount 
now to 1,200,000 francs, without including 
the new credit of 1,200,000 francs, granted 
by a law not included in the current budget, 


SPAIN. 


Advices from Saragossa, state that serious 
disorders, which threatened to be of vital 
importance, had broken out in that pro- 
vince. This was caused by a suit between 
the Ecclesiastic Chapter and the gardeners, 
respecting the payment of certain dues; aud 
the tribunal having decided it in favour of 
the latter, the Chapter had appealed from 
the sentence, which appeal ended in the gar- 
deners being condemned to pay the demand, 
These latter had consequently formed them- 
selves into a society for resisting payment, 
and threatened to destroy the grounds of 
such as yielded. The spirit of disorder had 
attained such a height, that the captain ge- 
neral of the province had forwarded an ac- 
count to the Government, and asked for 
troops to put down the insubordination, 
which had been complied with. 

The Archbishop of Toledo lately pub- 
lished an order, prohibiting almost every de- 
scription of books, prayer-books excepted, 
from entering his diocese. Every work ina 
foreign language, every translation, and all 
the French and English journals, are for- 
bidden. 


PORTUGAL. 


The Lisbon letters are filled with accounts 
of proscription, arrests, and of all those acts 
by which tyranny hopes to consolidate its 
power by striking terror into the hearts of 
its slaves. Don Miguel has issued a decree, 
confiscating, for the use of his treasury, 
not only the property of those who lately 
opposed him in arms, but of those who have 
emigrated. Atone time the exports from 
Lisbon and Oporto to Great Britain 
amounted to 3,000,000/. or 4,000,000/. a 
year, and now there is not to be seen a Bri- 
tish flag in the Tagus. 

Madeira has surrendered to Don Miguel, 
almost without resistance. The expedition 
appeared before the town and bay of Machi- 
co on the 22d August. The landing of the 
troops tcok place without opposition. ‘The 
next day they marched upon Fuuchal, which 
they entered. Governor Valdez, with the 
most opulent and influential of the inhabit- 
ants of the place, took shelter on board an 
English sloop of war lying in the harbour. 

On the 2d of September, his Brazilian 
Majesty’s frigate Imperatriz, Vice-admiral 
Count de Sousel, arrived at Gibraltar in 59 
days from Rio de Janeiro, with the young 
Queen of Portugal, Donna Maria da Gloria 
on board. Thunderstruck with the intei- 
ligence they received of the state of Portu- 
gal, they were undecided in what way to 
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act. Their first intentions were to have 
gone to Vienna; but England seems the 
most proper place for the Queen to remain 
in, until advices have been received from her 
father. 

In a recent proclamation, Don Pedro calls 
upon the Portuguese to espouse the cause 
of his daughter, Donna Maria da Gloria, in 
the name of the throne and altar, against 
his brother, whom, by a convenient fiction, 
he asserts to be under coercion. 


NETHERLANDS. 


A royal decree of the 10th Sept. decides, 
*¢ That the city of Antwerp shall enjoy ex- 
emption from the duties on importation and 
exportation, by means of an entrepdt, in the 
same manner as it was granted to the city of 
Amsterdam, by the royal decree of the 9th 
of May last.” 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 


The campaign which the Russian armies 
have undertaken against the Turks may be of 
longer duration than was expected. Accord- 
ing to the accounts which are received from 
all quarters, itis incredible what bravery and 
perseverance are daily shown by the Mussul- 
mans. Both at Schumla and Varna, the 
Turks continue to manifest the utmost re- 
sistance. According to all accounts, the 
force of the Turks at Choumla is from 
120,000 to 140,000 men, and receives daily 
reinforcements. Choumla, and the works 
about it, are said to be defended by 1,400 
pieces of cannon, chiefly cast iron; and the 
Turks are stated to have shewn great Lravery 
and firmness in the late actions. At Varna, 
which is closely invested by land and sea, 
the Russians are employing the most vigor- 
ous exertions. Several gallant sorties have 
been made by the garrison. Two were made 
on the 7th and 9th of August, and the con- 
flict lasted till sunset on each day. The 
Turkish infentry are described as having 
made repeated charges on the Russians. 
Whilst these operations were carrying on by 
land, Admiral Greig seconded the Russians 
by sea. He bombarded the place on the 7th, 
from a frigate and a bomb vessel. 

If we may believe the Turkish bulletins, 
the defence against the Russians has been as 
successful as can be desired. ‘The Capitan 
Pacha writes, that on the 9th he completely 
defeated the Russians, who made an attack 
upon Varna. Ibrahim Pacha had surprised 
one of their convoys between Bazardjik and 
Jana Bazza, and captured it, after having 
massacred the escort. ‘The accounts from 
Silistria are equally favourable, and the Pa- 
cha of Widdin was preparing an offensive 
operation against Little Wallachia. The 
garrison of Silistria made, on the 2d Aug: 
a sally, in which the Russian corps besieging 
the place was beaten. The Turks are said 
to have lest but few men, while the Russians 
had 2,000 killed. On the 18th of August 


the Turks, to the amount of 20,000, sallied 
from their entrenched camp at Calafat, ad- 
vanced as far as Czowi, seized on all the am- 
munition, provisions, and forage which they 
could find, an@ retired, taking with them 
some thousand head of cattle. ‘The whole 
district of Mehedad has been laid waste. 
From Bucharest we learn, that 25,000 
Turks, chiefly cavalry, having passed the Da- 
nube, proceeded rapidly to Lower Chyl, 
where, being juined by a horde of Arnauts, 
they marched towards Crajova. General 
Geismar, who commanded the Russian 
corps, surprised in his cantonments, endea- 
voured to rally his troops, in his retreat— 
and the Count Langeron, who arrived to his 
relief, could only assist in covering his re- 
treat. Under these unfortunate circum- 
stances they were obliged to abandon to the 
Turks 6,000 head of horned cattle, all the 
magazines of provision and ammunition, 
which were considerable, and more than 
forty pieces of artillery, which the conquerors 
immediately transported to Widdin, 
Intelligence from Constantinople of the 
18th Aug. states that a serious conspiracy 
had been detected in that city, occasioned by 
the remnant of the Janissaries, who had en- 
tered into an extensive couspiracy to over- 
throw the Sultan. The plot appears to 
have been completely crushed. Three hun- 
dred persons were executed the next day. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


The Great American Western Canal, which 
was begun in 1817, is now completed, and 
connects Lake Erie with the waters of the 
Hudson, near Albany. Its whole length is 
362 miles, and it cost seven millions of dol- 
lars. 

American Navy.—The American Navy 
consists of forty vessels, of which there are 
seven 74s, or ships of the line; seven 44s, 
or frigates of the first class ; four of the se- 
cond class, including the Fulton steam ship ; 
twelve sloops of war ; seven schooners, and 
other vessels. At present nineteen of the 
above are in ordinary, and twenty-one in 
commission. In addition, five ships of the 
line, six frigates, and four sluops of war, are 
now building, and in a state of forwardness. 

The Military Chief of the Department of 
Panama has announced that he is commis- 
sioned by the Municipal Government to su- 
perintend the opening of a new rail-road from 
Panama to Porto Bello, in order to facilitate 
the overland communication between the 
Pacific and Atlantic Ocears. He states, 
that the distance between these places is 12 
English leagues and two miles—that the 
route of the road does not exceed 14 leagues 
450 yards—that three parties of labourers of 
60 each, are employed in opening the road, 
and that he hoped, in March last, to trans- 
port the mail by this route, and to have 
points marked out where cultivators nay be 
located. It is thought by many intelligent 
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men, that a rail road across the Isthmus 
may be constructed at a moderate expence. 

Of the languages in America 11,647,000 
persons speak English ; 10,584,000 Spa- 
nish; 7,593,000 Indian ; 3,740,000 Portu- 
guese; 1,242,000 French; 216,000 Dutch, 
Danish, and Swedish. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


It is stated, on the authority of letters 
from Carthagena to the 22d July, that Boli- 
var has declared war against Peru, on the 
part of Colombia and Bolivia. A procla- 
mation has been addressed to the inhabitants 
of these States, mentioning that Bolivia has 
been invaded by the Peruvians, and that the 
acts of hostility are sent to him duly au- 
thenticated by General Sucre; he there- 
fore calls upon all Colombians, and the na- 
tives of Bolivia, to take up arms and support 
him in this just and necessary measure of 
retribution. General Paez, in a proclama- 
tion dated Valentia, 15th July, addressed to 
the Intendant of the Department, announces 
the elevation of Bolivar to the surpreme 
power. All the adjacent provinces imme- 
diately declared for the Liberator. 


EAST INDIES. 


La Perouse.—Calcutta papers, received 
by the Laurel, to the beginning of May, 
contain a most interesting narrative of the 
proceedings of Captain Dillon, of the Re- 
search, during his voyage to discover the 
fate of La Perouse. At Tongataboo an at- 
tempt was made on the ship by the natives 
in nineteen canoes; but, owing to the pre- 
cautions of Captain Dillon, it was rendered 
nugatory. The Research arrived at Tucopia 
on the 5th of September; and Captain Dil- 
lon there learned from a Lascar, a native of 
Surat, that about five years previous he 
had visited Mannicola, at which time were 
living there two old white men, who were 
formerly of the crew of two ships wrecked 
there, and that he had seen several parts of 
the wreck, consisting of pieces of iron, 
brass guns, &c. Capt. Dillon, on the 6th, 
sent on shore to purchase such of these ar- 
ticles as were in possession of the natives ; 
among which were the silver handle of a 
sword, with a large cypher on one side, and 
on the other another cypher, apparently a 
P, with a crown over it; a razor; one half 
of a brass globe ; an old sword-blade; and 
variety of pieces of iron, iron-bolts, screws, 
&e, On the sth, the captain arrived off 
Mannicola, and, after some preliminary pro- 
ceedings, to quiet the apprehensions of the 
natives, an intercourse was opened, On the 
13th, the Research came to anchor, and 
Capt. Dillon made particular inquiry after 
the two white men left there ; and gathered 
from the inhabitants that, when the oldest 
islanders were boys, on one dreadful stormy 
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night, which unroofed their huts, broke 
down their fruit-trees, and did considerable 
other damage, two large ships were lost on 
the South-west side of the island, near the 
villages Wannow and Priow; one of them 
sunk in deep water, the other was thrown 
on the reef. The “spirits” on-board the 
latter ship carried on shore to Priow several 
articles that served to assist in building a 
small two-masted vessel, in which they 
suiled away, leaving two of their number 
behind. These men were known to the 
islanders by the name of Maia, one of whom 
died three years and a half before Capt. 
Dillon’s visit; and the other, who resided 
with a chief of the Pawcorie tribe, joived 
his protector in a war in which he was de- 
feated, and compelled to seek safety by a 
flight to one of the neighbouring islands, 
the white man accompanying him on the 
voyage. This event occurred a year and a 
half before the arrival of Capt. Dillon, and 
since the above period nothing had been 
heard of the Paweorie tribe. The inha- 
bitants of Mannicola stated that great wars 
had been carried on between the whites and 
the inhabitants of the West and South-west 
sides of the island, during which five of the 
Wannow chiefs and forty of their men were 
slain, and that they had not been concerned 
in this, nor had they seen any of the people 
from the wrecks. The natives where the 
ships were wrecked were far from communi- 
cative, it is supposed from a dread that 
Capt. Dillon came to seek satisfaction. 
Capt. Dillon left Mannicola on the 8th of 
October, in search of the Frenchman who 
had fled with the Pawcorie tribe, and ar- 
rived at Otooboa, Indenney, but without 
success. At the latter place the Research 
was attacked by 175 canoes, with three to 
five natives each, who shot some poisoned 
arrows; but, on a discharge of muskets, 
when one was wounded, they were quieted. 
The natives stated that no such persons as 
the white men had ever been seen there. 
While at anchor in the bay, Capt. Dillon 
held a council of his officers, when it was 
unanimously resolved that further search 
after the survivor would be ineffectual, and 
Capt. Dillon returned to the Bay of Islands, 
in New Zealand, on the 5th of November. 
At Mannicola Capt. Dillon recovered the 
curved part of a ship’s large iron knee, two 
iron bolts, and other materials, and one sil- 
ver gravy-spoon, French fashion, with appa- 
rently a P on it, anda crown with a flower 
under it, two double-headed shot, and many 
other things belonging to the ships; among 
others, a large brass bell with a cross on it, 
and on the right of the cross the words 
Bazin m’a Faih, four small brass guns, a 
copper saucepan with two fleurs-de-lis stamps 
on it. Thus, after a period of forty years, 
has the fate of the unfortunate La Perouse 
been ascertained. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY, 

Brunswick Clubs.—There is great acti- 
vity displayed in Dublin, as well as in almost 
all parts of the North of Ireland, in esta- 
blishing Orange Associations under the name 
of Brunswick Clubs. The chief club is to 
be held at Morrison’s, one of the principal 
hotels and taverns of Dublin. In the coun- 
ties of Derry, Cavan, Cork, &c. the organ- 
ization of these clubs proceeds with equal 
activity. At Sligo, Armagh, Derry, An- 
trim, Enniskillen, &c. initiatory proceedings 
have commenced. It is intended to esta- 
blish, if possible, a Protestant rent. These 
clubs are also ramifying in England. One 
is forming in the county of Bucks, under the 
denomination of the Brunswick Constitu- 
tional Club of the County of Buckingham, 
in which several persons of high respect- 
ability have already enrolled their names. 
One of the most respectable meetings ever 
assembled in Kent lately took place at 
Maidstone, to take into consideration the 
best means at the present crisis of express- 
ing the determination of the Protestants of 
that county to uphold the principles which 
placed the House of Brunswick on the 
Throne of these Realms. There were pre- 
sent, (beside the chairman the Hon. Col. 
Wingfield Stratford,) the Earl of Winchelsea, 
Viscount Sydney, Lord ‘Teynham, Lord 
Bexley, the Hon. Mr. Harris, eldest son of 
Lord Harris, Sir John Bridges, M.P. Sir 
Egerton Brydges, Mr. Wells, M.P. for 
Maidstone, Sir Edward Dering, Mr. Chol- 
mondeley Dering, Gen. Mulcaster, Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, M.P. and nearly all 
the rank, respectability, and influence of the 
county. The first resolution, which went 
to the establishment of the Brunswick Con- 
stitutional Club, was proposed by the Earl 
of Winchelsea, and seconded by Sir John 
Brydges, and passed unanimously, The 
meeting was subsequently addressed in sup- 
port of the Resvlutions by Lord Sydney, 
Lord Bexley, Sir Edward Dering, and 
others, and the same strong and ardent tone 
of high Protestant principle pervaded the 
entire assemblage. 

It seems to be felt unanimously that the 
time has at length arrived when the Protest- 
ants of England should stand forth in de- 
fence of the Constitution of 1688. Lord 
Kenyon, and the Duke of Newcastle, have 
each taken up the subject in animated ad- 
dresses to the public, through the medium 
of the newspapers. The Duke of Newcastle, 
in his Letter to Lord Kenyon, says, ‘‘ an 
appeal to the nation is our only resource ; 
it must be made; and the voice of the na- 
tion zast decide whether Protestantism or 


Popery shall prevail ; whether, by treading 
in the footsteps of our forefathers, we wiil 
maintain the Protestant ascendancy, which 
their practical wisdom established for us,— 
or whether, to our eternal shame, to our 
certain punishment, we will see the Jesuits 
triumphant, and the idolatrous worship of 
Papists openly displayed throughout this 
now Protestant land. In short, the nation 
must decide whether these kingdoms shall 
be at once the cradle and the citadel of Pro- 
testantism and real liberty, or the hot bed of 
Popery, with its scarlet train of mental and 
political despotism.”—* An inaction totally 
inexplicable possesses the Government. We 
see rebellion stalk through the land with 
impunity — conciliation still reigns in our 
Councils. ‘The Popish Association, day after 
day, audaciously asserts its omnipotence, and 
proclaims aloud that it will yield to no other 
authority. One of their members, a fellow 
who years since deserved to be hanged for 
his treason, has, through this means, been 
chosen to sit in a British Protestant Parlia- 
ment, although a Papist ;—itinerant Popish 
demagogues are roaming through the coun- 
try, spouting sedition and treason; and who 
offers the slightest opposition to all this? 
No one,” 





An event has occurred at Hastings of im- 
portance to persons occupying land by the 
sea. A picce of land on the West of Hast- 
ings, on which between two and three hun- 
dred houses are standing, occupied by about 
a thousand inhabitants, has recently been 
claimed by his Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, and the occupants have 
been served with notices of ejectment. This 
land, within the memory of some inhabitants 
of the town, was sea-beach, and was first 
covered with earth for the purpose of being 
converted into a cricket-ground. Portions 
of it were afterwards gradually inclosed for 
yards and warehouses, houses, cottages, &c. 
It appears, however, from a recent legal de- 
cision, that land forsaken by the sea is not 
the property of the Crown, but of the owner 
of the nearest land above high water mark. 


The monument erected to the memory of 
the late General Sir Thomas Picton, at Car- 
marthen, has been thrown open to public 
view. ‘The structure, in its general design, 
particularly the shaft and eutablature, re- 
sembles Trajun’s Pillar in Rome; and for 
the durability of the materials (black mar- 
ble) promises to survive the wreck of as 
many ages as that mouldering but interest- 
ing relic of antiquity. On the South side of 
the monument is the following inscription : 
— ‘Sir Thomas Picton, Knight Grand 


Cross of the Military Order of the Bath, of 
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the Portuguese Order of the Tower and 
Sword, and of other Foreign Orders, Lieu- 
tenant-General in the British Army, and 
Member of Parliament for the Borough of 
Pembroke: born at Poyston, in Pembroke- 
shire, in August, 1758; died at Waterloo, 
on the 18th of June, 1815, gloriously fight- 
ing for his Country and the Liberties of 
Europe. Having honourably fulfilled, on 
behalf of the public, various duties in vari- 
ous climates, and having achieved the high- 
est military renown in the Spanish Penin- 
sula, he thrice received the unanimous 
thanks of Parliament, and a monument, 
erected by the British Nation in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, commemorates his death and ser- 
vices. His grateful countrymen, to perpe- 
tuate past and incite to future exertions, 
have raised this column, under the auspices 
of His Majesty King George the Fourth, 
to the memory of a Hero and a Welshman. 
The plan and design of this monument was 
given by our countryman, John Nash, esq. 
F.R.S. Architect to the King. The orna- 
ments were executed by E. H. Bailey, esq. 
R. A. and the whole was erected by M. Da- 
niel Mainwaring, of the town of Carmar- 
then, in the years 1826 and 1827.”—On 
the North side is a translation of the above 
in Welch. 

Aug. 23. The new Church at Scarbo- 
rough, which has received the name of 
Christ Church, was consecrated by the Arch- 
bishop of York. The first stone was laid 
on the 19th Oct. 1826, by the late Rev. J. 
Kirk, Vicar of St. Mary’s. P. Atkinson, 
esq. of York, is the architect. The style is 
Gothic, of the 13th century. The outside 
of the building is faced with Hackness stone. 
The interior dimensions are 88 feet long, 
and 50 wide in the square; the height of 
the nave, or centre ceiling, is 40 feet; the 
tower is 16 feet square within, and the total 
height from the ground to the top of the 
pinnacle is 116 feet. The accommodation 
is calculated for 1300 persons; one half in 
pews, and the remainder in free benches, in- 
cluding an upper gallery at the West end 
for charity children. The East windows, 
which consist of five narrow laucet-windows, 
have the King’s arms in the centre, and the 
Archbishop of York and Sir John V. B. 
Johnstone’s arms, and the arms of Scarbo- 
rough on each side, and under the King’s 
arms. Sir John Johnstone gave the stone 
for the building ; and of the expenses 4,000/. 
was obtained from the National Commis- 
sioners, and 3,000/. raised by subscription. 
No place of burial is attached. 

Sept. 16, 17, 18. The Denligh Eisteddfod 
and Musical Festival took place, at which 
the Duke of Sussex was present. The Pre- 
sident of the meeting was Sir Edward Mos- 
tyn, bart. The Patrons were, the Marquis 
of Anglesey, Earl Grosvenor, Earl Powis, 
Earl of 7 Lord Bagot, Lord Dun- 
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pone Lord Newborough, Lord Dynevor, 
ord Clive, Lord Ashley, the Bishops of St- 
Asaph and Bangor, Sirs W. W. Wynn, E. 
P. Lloyd, and C. Morgan, barts. The Vice- 
presidents were fifty-two personages inhabit- 
ing Wales, including eight Baronets, and 
nine Members of Parliament. The Presi- 
dent said, that the objects of meetings like 
the present were to preserve the purity of 
the Welsh language, and to cultivate its 
poetry and music. Among the prizes was 
one for the best English essay, containing 
s* An historical Account of the Flintshire 
Castles,” a premium of seven guineas, and a 
medal of the value of three guineas, to Miss 
Anghared Lloyd, a name not unknown to 
Welsh literature. The prize proposed for 
the best Englyn on the visit of the Royal 
Duke was adjudged to Catwg,—namely, 
Griffin Williams, alias Bardig Griff. Peris, 
who read the position. The sful 
candidate for the prize on Sir Stephen Glynn 
coming of age was John Owen, of Denbigh. 
The Rev. Mr. Price was called upon to an- 
nounce that the prize of the gold harp was 
about to be contested. There were only 
two candidates for the chief prize, viz. Rhys 
Jones of Lianrwst, formerly of Liverpool, 
who performed ‘‘ The Rising of the Lark ;"’ 
and Richard Roberts, of Carnarvon, who 
played ** Sweet Richard.” The prize was 
awarded to the latter, and the Duke of Sus- 
sex invested him with his reward. 
Manchester, Sept. 19. This day arrived 
here, after a passage through the several ca- 
nals from Paddington, a steam-vessel, built 
for the purpose of navigating the canals of 
the kingdom; an attempt which has been 
once or twice made, but has never heretofore 
succeeded. The vessel which has come here 
is the invention of Mr. David Gordon, well 
known as the originator of the portable gas. 
The vessel is small, and of a very moderate 
power. It passed through the Regent's Ca- 
nal at London, and also the Grand Junction 
Canal, the Birmingham, the Coventry, the 
Oxford, the Grand Trunk (or Trent and 
Mersey), into the Duke of Bridgewater's 
noble Canal, by which this part of ie coun- 
try is so distinguished. In the progress of 
this voyage it came through two subterra- 
nean tunnels, each of nearly two miles in 
length, the one at Stoke Brecon, in North- 
amptonshire, and the other ending at Pres- 
ton Brook, in this county, besides two or 
three small tunnels, one of them near 
Braunston. Through the last of the long 
tunnels the steam vessel towed a large barge 
Jaden with timber; thus saving the labour 
usual in passing through by tunnels, and 
which is most unfriendly to the health and 
safety of the labourers employed in that task. 
The present voyage has been purely expe- 
rimental, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
possibility of employing steam-vessels with- 
out injury to the canals, a fact now fully as- 
certained. 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The Report of the Committee appointed 
to enquire into the Pouce or THe Me- 
TROPOLIS has been printed. After noticing 
the extent of the population of London and 
Middlesex, which is estimated at nearly 
1,400,000, being an increase of 19 per 
cent. since 1811, it accounts for 19 per 
cent. of the increase of crime by the cor- 
responding increase of the population, and 
amongst the other causes they class the low 
price of gin, and the high rate of wages, 
which enables some mechanics to do without 
work for several days together. The Com- 
mittee then notice the neglect of children 
as a cause of crime, and particularly the 
practice of gambling among them.—The 
more frequent holding of sessional trials is 
yecommended, for the purpose of abridging 
the period between the apprehension and 
trial of juvenile offenders ; and it is also re- 
commended that in their subsequent punish- 
ment intercourse with each other should be 
prevented. —On the subject of restitution of 
stolen goods, bankers’ parcels, &c. the Com- 
mittee impress upon the Government and 
the Legislature the necessity of some ef- 
fectual stop to this increasing evil. With 
respect to the part taken by police officers 
in these negociations, the Committee say 
that nothing has been proved, except as to 
officers connected with Bow-street and the 
City; but in these cases they are declared 
to have acted from no corrupt motive, and 
frequently to have been satisfied for their 
agency with less than they could have gained 
by the apprehension of the guilty parties. 
The Committee, however, reprobate the 
practice with great severity, and recommend 
re-consideration and revision of the law 
which relates to it.—On the subject of war- 
rants in cases of felony, and search warrants, 
the Committee notice the evils occasioned 
by requiring the warrants to be backed ; as, 
whilst this is doing, the property may be 
removed or the culprit escape; and they 
commend that ‘in future warrants, whether 
to apprehend the person or to search the 
premises, ghall be executed in all parts of 
the kingdom, under the authority of the 
magistrate from whom it originally issues, 
who alone can and ought to be responsible 
for the legality of the proceedings.”—The 
Committee next notice a defect by which 
persons who commit forgery sometimes es- 
cape; ** fur, as the law at present stands, 
although you can show the whole of the 
cheque or bill of exchange to be in the 
hand-writing of a certain individual, you 
cannot prosecute for the forgery, unless you 
can show where it was written, and in 19 
cases out of 20 that is impossible.’”-—The 
flash-houses resorted to by thieves, gam- 
blers, &c: next come under consideration : 
The Committee attribute to their existence 
much of the crime now prevalent. On the 
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measures advisable for the improvement of 
the general police, the Committee enter at 
great length into a review of the evidence 
offered on different occasions, and conclude 
with a recommendation that there should be 
constituted a new police office, the magis- 
trates of which should be relieved from the 
ordinary duties which take up the time of 
the present police magistrates, and. should 
devote themselves to pa superintendance of 
the officers, patrol, &c. and to the pre- 
vention of crime. 

Aug. 12. The Kensington Canal was 
opened this day by Lord Kensington and a 
number of friends of the undertaking. This 
canal runs from the Thames, near Battersea 
Bridge, directly north two miles and a quar- 
ter, terminating close to the great western 
road, half a mile distant from Kensington 
Palace. It is 100 feet broad, and capable 
of affording passage for craft of 100 tons 
burden.’ The basin is 400 feet long by 200 
broad, and is situated in the most thriving 
and healthy part of the town. This canal, 
which is the only water conveyance to Ken- 
sington, has been completed at the expense 
of 40,000/. and its income from wharfs, 
tonnage, &c. is calculated at about 2500. 
per annum. 

Thames Tunnel.—The Thames Tunnel is 
now entirely at astand. A brick wall has 
been completed at the further extremity of 
the excavation, which, being made water 
tight, prevents any water oozing in, in that 
part, and also does away with the fear en- 
tertained that, if left in its unfinished state, 
another break of the river might be- the 
consequence. The water the Tunnel makes 
(if we may use the expression) at present is 
very trifling, and the whole of the interior 
is as firm as before any accident happened. 
The workmen, with the exception of a very 
few hands, who are employed in thoroughly 
removing every appearance of the late disas- 
ter, have been discharged ; and even the few 
now at work will in another week no longer 
be needed. Notwithstanding the appeals 
made, and the time that has elapsed since 
the new plan was first proposed and adopted, 
little more than a tenth part of the sum re- 
quired to finish the work has been got toge- 
ther. We understand that it has been pro- 
posed, in the event of the sum of 100,000/. 
being raised, to commence working from the 
other side of the Thames as far as they can 
go; and, in case of the water breaking in, 
as they approach the dangerous part, which 
is in the centre of the river, building up @ 
similar wall to that now placed at the end of 
the present works, and afterwards completing 
the centre by means of the coffer-dam. 


Sept. 16. At Bow-street, a young sur- 
geon, named Holme, was charged with break- 
ing open three coffins, in a vault at Hendon 
church, and with having cut off three heads, 
for phrenological purposes. One of them, 
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it appeared, was the head of his own mo- 
ther! Mr. Harmer defended him, on the 
ground of enthusiasm for his profession, and 
a wish to ascertain the seat of a particular 
eomplaint with which the family was affected. 
The young man, and two labourers who as- 
sisted him, were bound over to the sessions. 


—o— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Encutsu Opera House. 

Aug. 28. Miss Wright ; or Courting ly 
Proxy, a farce. It was received with much 
disapprobation, and after three or four nights 
finally withdrawn. 

Sept. 4. Weigl’s Opera of Gli amori Ma- 
rinari, introduced under the title of The Pi- 
rate of Genoa. It was successful, and con- 
tinues to be much admired. 

Sept. 18. The Quartette ; or, Interrupted 
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Harmony, an exceedingly agreeable trifle, 
very well received. 
Haymarket TuHeatre. 

Sept. 18. The Barler Baron; or,. the 
Frankfort Lottery, a farce in two acts, was 
produced, 

Sept. 15. Valeria, altered from the French 
by a lady of rank. It was tolerably suc~ 


cessful, 





Surrey THeatre. 

Sept. 2, Mr. Elliston, whose spirited cou- 
duct has obtained a greater share of popu- 
larity for this theatre than it ever yet en- 
joyed, introduced the celebrated Weber's 
first opera, entitled Sylvana, to the uotice 
of the British public. It exhibits much of 
that composer’s peculiar music, and was very 
enthusiastically received. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Lord F. L. Gower, to be Secretary of 
State in Ireland, and Sir John Byng, Com- 
mander of the Forces. Sir A. Barnard, 
to be Equerry to the King. Fred. A, Bar- 
nard, esq. to be G. C. H. 

Gazette Promotions, &c. 

Aug. 9. The Earl of Belmore to be Go- 
vernor in Chief of Jamaica and its depen- 
dencies.—Major-Gen. Lewis Grant to be 
Governor of Trinidad.—Lord Granville C. 
H. Somerset, R. Gordon, esq. M.P., Lord 
R. Seymour, Lord Ashley, Rt.Hon.C.W.W. 
Wynn, Sir H. Rose, Hon. F. G. Calthorpe, 
Wm. Ward, esq. M.P., F. Baring, esq. 
M.P., Geo. Byng, esq. M.P., C. N. Pall- 
mer, esq. M.P., T. B, Lenvard, esq. M.P., 
C. Ross, esq. M.P., Sir G. F. Hampson, 
Bart., the Hon. B. Bouverie, Col. J. Cli- 
therow, Dr. T. Turner, Dr. J. Bright, Dr. 
H.H. Southey, Dr. T. Drever, and Dr. J. 
R. Hume, to be Commissioners for licensing 
and visiting all houses within the cities of 
London and Westminster, and within seven 
miles thereof, and within the county of 
Middlesex, for the reception of lunatics. 

4ug. 10. Geo. Magrath, M.D. to be 
Physician Extraord. to the Duke of Clarence. 

Aug. 11. The Earl of Chesterfield to be 
a Lord of his Majesty’s Bedchamber.—Sir 
Astley Paston Cooper, Bart. to he Sergt.- 
Surgeon to his Mojest .—Benj. Collins 
Brodie, esq. and James tg esq. to be 
Surgeons, to his Majesty. 

4ug. 11. 41st Foot, Major Walter 
Fred. O'Reilly to be Lieut.-Col.—-Capt. 
Sydney J. Cotton, 3d ditto, to be Major. 

Aug. 14. Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Kempt, 
G.C.B. to be Governor in Chief of Lower 
and Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and the Island of Prince Ed- 
ward.—Major-Gen. Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
K.C.B. to be Lieut.-Governor of Nova 


Scotia and its dependencies.—Major-Gen. 
Sir John Colborne, K.C.B. to be Lieut.- 
Governor of Upper Canada. 

Aug. 18. ist Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. 
Geo. Aug. Wetherall to be Lieut.-Col.— 
Capt. Lachlane Mac Laine to be Major.— 
Rifle Brigade, Capt. John Cox to be Major. 
—Unattached, Major Wm. Hewett, Rifle 
Brigade, to be Lieut.-Col. of Inf. 

Aug.21, The Hon. Robert Cavendish 
Spencer, R.N. to be Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to the Duke of Clarence. 

Aug. 25. Lieut.-Gen. Sir Herbert Tay- 
lor, to be Adj.-Gen. to His Majesty’s Forces. 

Sept. 1. 2d Foot, Gen. Sir W. Keppel, 
G. C. B. 67th Foot, to be Colonel.—6é7th 
ditto, Major-Gen. John Macdonald to be 
Colonel. 

Sept. 8. Major-Gen. John Ross to be 
Lieut-Governor of Guernsey.—Brevet. Ma- 
jor-Gen. Sir Peregrine Maitland, K.C. B. to 
be Lieut.-Gen. in N. America.—Lord Ar- 
thur Marcus Cecil Hill, to wear the insignia 
of a Knight Commander of the Royal Portu- 
guese Military Order of the Tower and Sword. 

Sept.17. Visc. Melville, Sir Geo. Cock- 
burn, the Hon. Sir H. Hotham, Sir Geo. 
Clerk, bart. and the Earl of Brecknock, to be 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.— 
Lord Ellenborough, Right Hon, R. Peel, 
Earl of Aberdeen, Sir Geo. Murray, Duke 
of Wellington, Rt. Hon. H. Goulburn, Lord 
Wallace, Right Hon. J. Sullivan, Lord Ash- 
ley, Marquess of Graham, Lawrence Peel, 
esq. and Right Hon. Tho. Peregrine Courte- 
nay, to be Commissioners for the affairs o 
India. 

Randle Chetham, esq. of Southill-house 
Somerset, in compliance with the last wil 
of his maternal uncle, John Strode, esq. 
dec. to take and use the surname of Strede 
in addition to and after that of Chethaz. 
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EcciesiasTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. B. Sumner, D. D..to be Bishop of 
Chester. 

Rev. E. James, Preb.in Winchester Cath. 

Rev. W. Dealtry, Chancellor of the Dio- 
cese of Winchester. 

Rev. R. J. Beadon, Holcombe Burnell V. 
Devon. 

Rev. J. Bettridge; St. Paul’s R. York. 

Rev. C. Colley, Wincombe V. Somerset. 

Rev. Mr. Colpoys, N. Waltham R. Hants. 

Rev. Mr. Dallas, Wonston R. Hants. 

Rev. T. Furneaux, St. Germain’s P, C. Corn- 
wall, 

Rev. A. Gibson, Chedworth V. Gloucester. 

Rev. H. Green, Upton ShodsburyV.co. Glouc. 

Rev. J. Hayton, Ryhope P. C. Durham. 

Rev. W. Hobson, Thurton P. C. Norfolk. 

Rev: F. Lunn, Butley cum Baltonsborough 
V. Somerset. 

Rev. T. Pitman, Eastbourne V. Sussex. 

Rev. E. Ramsden, St. James’s P. C. Upper 
Darwent, Lancashire. 

Rev. Dr. Richardson, Brancepeth R. co. 
Durham, 
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Rev. R. Ripley, Chester-le-Street P. C, co, 


Durham. 

Rev. R. Rocke, Lynden R. co. Rutland. 

Rev. J. Salter, Iron Acton R. co. Glouc, 

Rev. J. Taylor, St. Michael’s at Thorn R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. E. Walker, Langton R. co. Line. 

Rev. G. L. Warner, St. Mary Breden V. 
Canterbury. 

Rev. J. Wilkinson, S.Croxton R. co. Leic. 

Rev. G.W. Wrangham, Thorpe Basset R. 
co. York. 


CuaPLains. 


Rev. A. H. Glasse, to Duke of Cambridge. 
Rev. W.J. Thornton, to the Earl of Leven- 





Crvit PrererMENTS. 

Rev. G. Kemp, Head Master of Falmouth 
Grammar School. 

Rev. J. Fayrer, Master of Chard Grammar 
School. 

Rev. Dr. Williams, to be Head Master of 
Westminster School, vice Goodenough, 
resigned. 


—-e— 
BIRTHS. 


May 25. At Dunottar House, N. B, Lady 
Kennedy, a son. 

June 2. At Wemyss Castle, Lady Emma 
Wemyss, a dau-—6. At Eaglescairnie, 
the wife of Major-Gen. the Hon, P. Stuart, 
a dau. 

July 1. In London, the Hon. Mrs. Ken- 
nedy Erskine, a son and heir. At Ken- 
sington, the Countess of Glasgow, a dau. 
6. At Welford house, near Notting- 
ham, Lady Lucy Smith, a dau- 7. At 
Taplow Court, Viscountess Kirkwall, a son. 
8. At Melville house, the Countess of 
Leven and Melville, a dau. 20. In Lon- 
don, Viscountess Bangor, a son. 

Aug. 28. At Lambridge house, near Bath, 
the wife of Capt. J. A. Murray, R. N. a son. 
25. At Greendown, Somerset, the wife 
of Commander B. N. Festing, R. N. a son. 
——29. At Deighton Grove, near York, 
the wife of J.H. Fletcher, esq. Surveyor-ge- 
neral, Post Office, a dau.——381. At the 
seat of Lord Sherborne, the Lady Eliz. Dut- 
ton, a son and heir. At Oakley Hall, 
Wilts, the wife of Lieut -Col. Hicks Beach, 
a dau At Standish House, Somerset, 





























the Lady Emma Pennant, a dau. At 
Smeeth, Kent, the wife of Wyndham 
Knatchbull, D. D. Laudian Professor of Ara- 
bie, in the University of Oxford, a dau. 

Sept. 4. At Lymington, the wife of Ma- 
jor Pringle Taylor, a son. 5. At the Vi- 
carage, Tuxford, the wife of the Rev. E. B. 
Elliott, a son 6. In Gower-street, the 
wife of John Patteson, esq. barrister at law, 
a son, 7. At Copse Hill, Surrey, the 
Right Hon. Lady Durham, a son. At 
the Parsonage, Walton-le-Dale, Lancashire, 
the wife of the Rev. R. H. Feilden, a son. 
8. AtShrewsbury, the wife of Rich. Jen- 
kins, esq. of Bicton Hall, a son and heir.—— 
9. At Sheerness, the wife of Capt. Gordon, 
R.N. a dau. 10. At Edinburgh, the 
wife of Major Mackenzie Fraser, a dau. 
12. Atthe Archbishop of Canterbury’s, Ad- 
dington Park, the lady of Sir Geo. H. W. 
Beaumont, bart. a son and heir. 13. At 
Waterstock, the wife of W.H. Ashhurst, 
esq. M. P.a son. 14. At the Vicarage, 
Affpuddle, Dorset, Mrs. Waldy, a dau. 
20. At Dunsby, Lincolnshire, the wife of 
the Rev. John Bonham, a dau. 
































4 - 
MARRIAGES. 


July 24. At Oswestry, Salop, J. Adams, 
of Lydstep House, Pembroke, esq. to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Henry Gibbons, esq. 
25. At St. James’s, H. Pester, esq. 
to Georgiana, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John 
and Lady Emily Macleod. At Chigwell, 
Essex, Mundeford Allen, esq. to Susannah, 








youngest dau. of the late James Basire, esq. 
26. At St. Pancras, Edmund Giles, 
esq. of Tavistock-place, to Ann, widow of 
the late Major W. W. Kichin, E, I. C. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Tho. 
Butts, jun. esq. of Grafton-street, to Mary 
Ann, second dau. of John Barrow, esq. of 
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Davies-street, Berkeley-square——At St. 
George’s Bloomsbury, John Alex, Brand, 
esq. of Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, to 
Miss Eliza Hudson. At St.Mary’s, Lam- 
beth, E. J. Lack, esq. to Lucinda Frances, 
only dau. of the late Rev. John Nedham, 
Rector of Ombey, Lincolnshire.——928. 
At the Marquis of Tweeddale’s, J. C, Hob- 
house, esq. M.P. for Westminster, to the 
Lady Julia Hay, youngest dau. of the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale. At Swinnerton Park, 
Staffordshire, Francis Fitzherbert, esq. to 
Maria Teresa, dau. of the late John Vincent 
Gandolfi, esq. of East Sheen, Surrey. 
At Kew, J. Seed, esq. of Lancaster, to 
Eliz. Sarah Ann, dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Middleton, R.M.; and great grand- 
dau. of the celebrated navigator, Capt, Mid- 
dleton, R. N.——29. At Grey Stoke, 
near Penrith, Capt. Temple, son of Sir 
Grenville Temple, Bart. to Jane Dorothea, 
third dau. of John Marshall, esq. M.P. for 
Yorkshire. At Horsham, Sussex, the 
Rev. Wm. Raynes, Rector of Ripe, to 
Harriet, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Tho, Hutchinson, D. D. Vicar of Beeding 
and Hollington. At St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born, Mr. Rich. Perkin, Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn Fields, to Sarah, eldest dau. 
of Mr. Bardens, of Bedford-street, Bedford- 
row. 30. At Preston, Sussex, the Rev. 
Geo, Selby Hele, Vicar of Grays, to Sarah, 
youngest dau. of W, Stanford, esq. At 
Clayworth, Notts, the Rev. W. Greenwood, 
Rector of Thrapston, Northamptons. to 
Cath. second dau. of John Otter, esq. 
31. At Beeston, the Rev. Jeremiah Bur- 
roughes, of Lingwood Lodge, Norfolk, to 
Pleasance, third dau. of the late Sir Tho. 
Preston, Bart. At Trinity Church, 
Marylebone, J. Hewell Wheatley, esq. of 
Ramsgate, to Amy Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
John Oliver, esq. of Harley-street, and of 
Hoole Hall, Cheshire. ‘The Rev. C. 
Beauchamp Cooper, to Harriet, second dav. 
of Geo. D. Harvey, esq. of Stanmore, Mid- 
dlesex. 

Aug. 6. At Wool, Dorset, James Cham- 
ness Fyler, esq. of Woodlands, Surrey, to 
Mary Eliz. dau. of the late Andrew Bain, esq. 
At Milton, Hants, the Rev. W. Jones, 
to Cath. second dau. of the late Edw. Dam- 
pier, esq. of Chewton Cottage. 7. Digby 
Neave, esq eldest son of Sir Tho. Neave, 
Bart. tu the Hon. Mary Arundell, youngest 
dau. of the late James Everard, ninth Lord 
Arundel) of Wardour. At Frome, Mr. 
Chas. Sainsbury, Cheapside, to Maria, 
heiress of the late Jas. Senior, esq. of West 
Stour, Dorset. 9. At Melksham, R. 
Fry, esq. of Duncan-house, Clifton, to 
Eleanor, only dau. of the late Wm. Hellyar, 
esq. at Bath. At Dublin, Capt. Tho. 
Bowyer Bower, to Eliza, only dau. of the 
late W. Creed, esq——At Bristol, Mr. 
Henry Barry, to Ann, second dau. of Sam. 
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Baker, esq. of Aldwick’ Court, Somerset. 
ul. At Calne, James Pownall, esq. of 
Stowe, Gloucestershire, to Lucretia, second 
dau. of the late John Bishop, esq. 12, 
The Rev. W. Douglas Veitch, to Miss 
Raitt, second dau. of Col. Raitt, D.A.G. 
Corfu, and grand-dau. of W. Jolliffe, esq. 
M.P. for Petersfield. At Glynde, J. H. 
Cotterell, esq. eldest son of Sir Geers Cot- 
terell, of Garnows, to Miss Pyne Jessy 
Brand, dau. of Hon. Gen. Trevor. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, Brampton 
Gurdon, esq. to Henrietta, eldest dau. of 
N. W. Ridley Colborne, esq. M.P. of West 
Harling, Norfolk. At Seven Oaks, Step. 
Beeching, esq. of Tunbridge-wells,. banker, 
to Anne, second dau. of Mr, Sam. Green. 
At Windsor, Chas. James Fox, M.D. 
of Hawley-square, Margate, to Anne, only 
dau. of Capt. Guion, R.N. At Walton 
Castle, the Rev. Wm. Carpendale, to Em- 
ma, second dau. of the late John Coulson, 
esq. of Clifton Wood. 14, At Aylesbury, 
W. Lawrence, esq. of Whitehall-place, to 
Louisa, youngest dau. of James Senior, 
esq. of Broughton House, At Keyn- 
sham, the Rev. J, Barker, to Jane, young- 
est dau. of the late Col. Swinburn. At 
St. James’s, William, third son of Wm. 
Craven, esq. of Weaste House, Lancashire, 
to Mary, eldest daughter of Mrs, Eliz. 
Haynes, of Stoke’s-croft, Bristol. At the 
house of C. Collins, esq. of Cadogan-place, 
the Hon. James Shoolbred, of Tottenhan 
House, to Harriet, dau. of the late Sir 
H. Loud, Bart. of Worthing, Sussex. 
At Brighton, N, Brackenbury Felix Fred. 
Bean, esq. of Clapham House, near Sea- 
ford, to Frances, eldest dau, of Josh. Walk- 
er, esq. M.P. of Clifton, Yorkshire, 16. 
At St. George’s, Camberwell, J. A. Gard- 
ner, esq. to Sibella Barrington, youngest 
dau. of Major Haswell, fermerly of the 3d 
Foot, 18. At St. Marylebone Church, 
Tho. Browne, esq. of Mellington Hall, 
Montgomeryshire, to Marianna, eldest dau. 
of the late Major A, R. Heyland, 40th 
Foot. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. the 
Earl of Chichester to Lady Mary Brudenell, 
fourth dau. of the Earl of Cardigan. 
19. At Hadlow, Kent, the Rev. H. T. 
Jones, Rector of Tackley, to Eliz. dau. of 
the late Major Winchester, 20th Foot. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Lieut.- 
Col. Dumaresq, to Eliz. Sophia, dau. of the 
Hon. Augustus Butler Danvers, of Swith- 
land-Hall, Leicestershire At Newark- 
upon-Trent, Robert, third son of Richard 
Burton, esq. of Sackett’s-hill House, Isle 
of Thanet, to Mary, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Wm. Rastall, of the Friary, 
Newark. At Bath, Major W. F. Tin- 
ling, only son of the late Major-Gen. Tin- 
ling, Gren. Guards, to Meliora Susanna, 
eldest dau. of the late John Robinson 
Frankler, esq. Capt. in the E. 1.C.——At 
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Walthamstow, Edm. R. Daniell, esq. of 


Torrington-sq. barrister at law, to Caroline, 
sixth dau. of the Rev. Walter Bagot, late of 
Blithfield, co. Stafford. 20. At Brighton, 
G.C. Tugwell, esq. of Bath, to Christiana 
Cranstoun, eldest dau. of Thomas Metcalfe, 
esq. of Portland-place, London. At East 
Teignmouth, Arthur Grueber, esq. of Daw- 
lish, to Miss S. Heatley Eaton, second dau. 
of Rich. Eaton, esq. 21. At Winches- 
ter, Jas, Theobald, esq. to Sarah, only dau. 
of the Rev. Chas. Richards, Head Master of 
Hyde Abbey, Winchester. David John 
Dickson, esq. Commander R. N. to Hester, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Rawlins, 

ector of Teversall, Notts. At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. Basil 
Beridge, of Algarkirk, co. Lincoln, to Ju- 
dith, third dau, of John Pulteney, esq. of 
Grosvenor-place. At Trinity Church, 
the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, of Laleham, stu- 
dent of Christ Church, Oxford, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Sir Wm. Franklin, of Char- 
lotte-street, Portland-place. 22. At St. 
Martin’s in the Fields, D. Mackellar, esq. 
of Ely-place, to Maria, youngest dau. of 
Count Menegetopulo, of Zante, and widow 
of the late Chas. Dupont, esq.——23. At 
Jersey, the Rev. A. Daubeny, eldest son of 
the Rev. A. Daubeny, of Blackwell House, 
to Frances, dau. of the late R. Goodlad, esq. 
of Hill-place: Hants 25. At Pickering,M. 
A. Loy, M. D. to Mary, only dau. of the late 
Rev.S. Harding. At Abbot’s Leigh, John 
Ogle, esq. eldest son of the Rev. J. SavileOgle, 
of Kirkley, Northumberland, and Prebend. of 
Durham, to Sarah Agatha, eldest dau. of 
P. J. Miles, esq. of Leigh Court, Somerset. 
——26. AtSouthampton, Sir Rich. Wil- 
liams, K. C. B. and Col. R.M. to Mrs, 
Bingham, relict of the Rev. Peregrine Bing- 
ham, late Rector of Berwick St. John, 
Wilts——26. At Sculcoates, the Rev. 
Thomas Davison, of Ipswich, to Harriet, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Armit- 
stead, of Cranage, Cheshire-———At Wor- 
cester, Geo. Asser White Welch, esq. to 
Anne Cath, Gardiner, only child of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Mannooch, 68th foot, of Frost- 
enden Lodge, Suffolk. At Solihull, the 
Rev. Samuel Crowther, to Hester Bernardes- 
ton, youngest dau. of the late Rev. R. W. 
Yates——At Paul’s Cray, Kent, Thos. At- 
chison, esq. to Lydia, youngest dau. of 
Rev. John Simons——27. At Greenock, 
Capt. Ralfe, Bengal Artillery, to Margaret, 
widow of the late W. A. Clubley, esq. 
28. S. Cartwright, esq. to Mrs. Parr, wi- 
dow of the late Dr. Parr, M. D. At Co- 
chesten, co. Pembroke, Alfred Cocker, esq. 
of Nassau-street, Soho, London, to Harriet 
Ball, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Holcombe, 
Rector of Cochesten and Preb. of Brecon. 
——29. At Bath, W. Prowting Roberts, 
esq. to Mary, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
Wm. Moody, of Bathampton House, Wilts. 
——30. At Knaresborough, the Rev. H. 
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King, of Kirby Moorside, to Frances Mary, 
dau. of the late Rev. Joseph Smyth. 

Lately. The Rey. Reginald Rabett, Rec- 
tor of Aldershott, Hants, to Mary, eldest 
dau. of R. Bickerton, esq. of Rhoden, Shrop- 
shire———At Liverpool, Sir John Jervis W. 
Jervis, bart. to Miss Bradford, dau. of the 
late Tho. Bradford, esq. of Sandbach, Ches- 
hire. The Rev. Fred. Custance, Vicar of 
Steeple, Essex, to Penelope, third dau. of 
Adam Currie, esq. of Wellingborough, 
Northamptonshire. 

Sept.2. At St. George’s, Hanover-squ. 
Wm. Brown Kitchener, esq. to Georgiana 
Macdonell Edgworth, only dau. of Major 
Edgworth, of Wilton-place. At Brough- 
ton, Lancashire, Mr, Edward Lacy, surgeon, 
of Stockport, to Frances, dau. of the late 
Major Gilpin, of Broughton——3. At 
Tingrith, John Green, esq. of Woburn, to 
Frances Mary, eldest dau, of the Rev. Edw. 
Tangueray, Rector of Tingrith. At 
Painswick, Gloucestershire, Chas. Merrick 
Elderton, esq. barrister-at-law, to Frances, 
second dau. of Thos. Palin, esq. 4. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. Au- 
gustus P. Clayton, son of Sir W. Clayton, 
bart. of Harleyford, Bucks, to Georgiana 
Eliz. dau. of the late Dean of Salisbury and 
the Lady Eliz. Talbot, and niece to the 
Duke of Beaufort, At Rickmansworth, 
Rich. Weaver Evans, esq. to Ellen, eldest 
dau. of Thos, Clutterbuck, esq. of Mickle- 
field Hall, Herts. 5. At Starston, Norf, 
the Rev. Alfred Ollivant, to Alicia Olivia, 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Spencer, of Bramley 
Grange, Yorkshire——6. At Dorking, 
John Mac Innes, esq. Lieut.-col. Command. 
Bengal Establishments, to Anna Sophia, se- 
cond dau. of Jacob Foster Reynolds, esq. of 
South Lambeth. At Millbrook, the Rev. 
James Collet Ebden, to Eliza, only dau. of 

*Sydenham T. Wylde, esq. of Burrington, 
Somersetshire, and grand-dau. of the late 
Penyston P. Powney, esq. M. P. for Wind- 
sor. 8. At Salisbury, Owen Lomer, 
esq. 21st Bengal Inf. second son of J. Lo- 
mer, esq. Mayor of Southampton, to Eliza, 
youngest sister of Mrs. Col. Kemp, of the 
Polygon. 9. At Southampton, the Rev. 
J. B. Bristowe, of Ringwood, to Mrs. Rid- 
out, second dau. of the late John Early, esq. 
of Kingston House——At Hastings, the 
Hon. Gustavus Fred. Hamilton, only son of 
Lord Visc. Boyne, to Emma Maria, dau. of 
the late Matthew Russell, esy. of Brancepeth 
Castle, Durham, At Battle, Sussex, the 
Right Hon. Lord Clarina, of Elm Park, Li- 
merick, to Susan Eliz. youngest dau. of 
Hugh Barton, esq. of Battle Abbey. At 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, Chas. Tyr- 
rell, esq. of Hawleigh, Suffolk, to Mary 
Anne, widow of the late Tho. Wm. Cooke, 
esq. of Polstead Hall. 10. At North- 
allerton, the Rev. John Steele, to Eliz. se- 
cond dau. of Rich. Blanshard, esq. of North- 
allerton. 
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Lorp OrieL. 

Aug.23. At his seat, Callon, co. 
Louth, aged nearly 88, the Right Hon. 
John Foster, Lord Oriel of Ferrard in 
that county, in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom, a Privy Councillor in England 
and in Ireland, a Governor of the county 
of Louth, one of the Corporators of the 
Port of Dublin, a Trustee of the Linen 
Manufacture in Ireland, and M.R.1.A. 

This eminent senator and statesman, 
born Sept, 26, 1740, was son of Anthony, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 
Ireland, by Elizabeth youngest daughter 
of William Burgh, of Dublin, esq. His 
younger and only brother William died 
Bishop of Clogher in 1796; and was 
father of the present John Leslie Foster, 
formerly M.P. for the University of Dub- 
lin, and lately for the county of Louth, 

John Fuster, having received an excel- 
lent education at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, determined to pursue his father’s 
profession; and, after having resided 
some time in London, for the purpose of 
study and attendance on the English 
Courts, he was called to the Irish bar in 
1766. He accordingly began to practice 
while his father still presided in the Ex- 
chequer. In 1784 he became a Bencher 
of the Honourable Society of the King’s 
Inns. 

Having been returned to Parliament 
for the county of Louth, at a period 
when a seat in the Irish legislature 
might be nearly considered as a tenure 
for life, he paid an immediate and inces- 
sant attention to the situation of his 
native country, at that time deplorable 
in the extreme, after the conclusion of a 
civil war, and the critical event of a fo- 
reign invasion. 

The first thing atchieved by the 
Knight of the Shire of Louth, was the 
introduction of a new system of Corn 
Laws, which he accomplished after a 
hard and protracted struggle. He next 
turned his attention towards that great 
staple of Irish commerce, the linen ma- 
nufacture ; and his zeal, his knowledge, 
and his talents, in this direction also, 
soon obtained celebrity for him. 

In 1785, during the Vice-royalty of 
the Duke of Rutland, Mr. Foster was 
first appointed to the important office of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, an office 
for which, from his comprehensive and 
methodical talents, added to his exten- 
sive knowledge of the resources of the 
country, he was admirably adapted. In 
the following year, however, he resigned 


the Chancellorship, on being chosen 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
which post be retained to the Union, 
whilst his services were in 1790 rewarded 
bya Barony, andin 1797 with aViscounty, 
both conferred upon his lady. ‘ The 
duties of his high station were discharg- 
ed with great ability. Deeply read in 
the law and privileges of Parliament, no 
incident occurred in which he was not 
able to guide the conduct of the House ; 
while his punctuality, love of order, and 
good taste, gave facility to business, and 
a decorous elegance to the legislative ar- 
rangements.” In 1793 was published 
in 8vo. his “ Speech on the Bill for al- 
lowing Roman Catholics of Ireland to 
vote at the election of Members of Par- 
liament, proving that this Bill has a 
direct tendency to subvert the Protestant 
establishment, and to separate that king- 
dom for ever from Great Britain.” 

Mr. Foster also strenuously opposed 
the Union: and published ‘* A Speech 
on the proposed Union between Great 
Britain and freland, April 11, 1799.” 
By taking this side of the question, he 
considerably retrieved himself from a 
violent degree of unpopularity to which 
his opinions on the subject of the Corn 
Laws bad formerly exposed him. 

After that important change had been 
consummated, Mr. Foster was still re- 
elected for the county of Louth. In 1802 
he spoke with great ability in the Impe- 
rial Parliament, on the subject of the 
Corn Laws. He also delivered his senti- 
ments at large, relative to the finances 
of Ireland. His name appeared soon 
after in the list of those who supported 
the pretensions of the Heir Apparent to 
the revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
during his minority. In 1803 he spoke 
at length on various legislative provi- 
sions relative to Ireland; particularly on 
the “ Bank restriction Bill.”’ In Feb, 
1204 he moved ‘* that a Committee be 
appointed to enquire into the state of 
Ireland, as to its circulating paper and 
specie, its current coin, and the ex- 
change between it and Great Britain ;” 
to which accordingly the House con- 
sented. In March he objected to the 
additional duty of 3 per cent. proposed 
to be laid on Irish linens by Mr. Corry, 
the then Chancellor of the Irish Exche- 
quer ; and on that occasion be was com- 
plimented by Mr. Pitt, for the know- 
ledge which he had displayed relative to 
that interesting subject. Soon after, in 
consequence of his efforts, a Bill was 
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brought in for exempting the linen of 
England and Ireland from, the export 
duties recently laid upon them; and 
when the Irish budget was produced 
(June 20), Mr. Foster, as it were in the 
character, though not in the official 
garb, of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of Ireland, made a long and able speech, 
This occasioned inquiries from the op- 
position, with allusions to the necessity 
of responsibility ; but it was not till to- 
wards the close of the Session that a 
new writ was moved for the county of 
Louth, Mr. Foster having accepted the 
office, of his capabilities for which he 
had recently given such certain proof. 
He retained the Chancellorship, with a 
short intermission during Mr. Fox’s ad- 
ministration, till 1812, and he conti- 
nued the representative of the county of 
Louth, till created a British peer by the 
title of Baron Oriel of Ferrard, by patent 
dated July 9, 1821, on occasion of the 
Coronation of George the Fourth. For 
some time he was a Commissioner of 
the Irish Treasury. 

Lord Oriel has been justly charac- 
terized as possessed of a strong and cor- 
rect understanding, much general know- 
ledge, and a profound acquaintance with 
the commercial, manufacturing, and 
agricultural interests of his native coun 
try. As a politician he seems to have 
acted steadily upon one principle, that 
of promoting, to the utmost of his power, 
the interests of Ireland. In private Lord 
Oriel was every thing amiable and re- 
spectable—a kind friend, an indulgent 
landlord, and a most estimable man. 
His style of living was magnificent; and 
his relish for improving insatiable. This 
for some time embarrassed his fortunes. 

Chief Baron Foster twice married a 
lady of the name of Burgh; and his son 
Lord Oriel followed his father’s double 
example. Lady Oriel (or Lady Ferrard, 
as the Viscounty caused her to be styled) 
was Margaretta-Emilia, eldest daughter 
of Thomas Burgh, of Bert, co. Kildare, 
esq. (grandson of Ulysses Burgh, Bishop 
of Ardagh,) by Anne, only daughter of 
Dive D. wnes, Bishop of Cork and Rass. 
Lady Ferrard was consequently cousin 
to the late Lord Downes, Chief Justice 
of the Irish Bench, and aunt to the pre- 
sent Col, Lord Downes, formerly known 
as Sir Ulysses Burgh. Her sister Anne 
married a namesake, Chief Baron Burgh. 
Her Ladyship died Jan. 20, 1824; and 
was succeeded by her only surviving son. 

The children of Lord Oriel and Vis- 
countess Ferrard were as follow: J. An- 
thony, 2. William, 3. Anthony, 4. John, 
who alldied infants; 5.-the Right Hon. 
Thomas-Henry, who succeeded his mo- 
ther as Viscount Ferrard, and Lord Oriel 


_in Ireland, in 1824, and who has now 


succeeded his father in the British ba- 
rony of Oriel; 6. Anne-Dorothea, mar- 
ried in 1801 to the present Lord Duf- 
ferin and Claneboye, but bas had no 
children. Lord Ferrard married in 1810 
Harriet Viscountess Massareene, and in 
1817 took her Ladyship’s name of Skef- 
fington. The Viscounty of Massareene 
was conferred with remainder to heirs 
general, as early as 1660: it was a res 
markable circumstance in Lord Oriel’s 
family, that a father, son, and daughter- 
in-law, should each be possessed of 
peerages, the son having the precedence 
of his father, and the daughter-in-law 
of the son. 
Cot. Hon. E, ACHESON, 

July 24. Aged 45, Colonel the Hon, 
Edward Acheson, C.B, only brother of the 
Earl of Gosford, brother-in-law to Lieut.- 
Gen. Lord William Bentinck, and to 
the late Brigadier-General R. B. Sparrow. 

He was the fourth and youngest, but 
second surviving son of Arthur the first 
and late Earl, by Millicent, daughter of 
Lieut.-Gen. Edward Pole. He entered 
the army as Ensign in the 2d Guards in 
1801; and from August to December 
that year, served in Egypt and the Me- 
diterranean. He was promoted to be 
Lieutenant and Captain in June 1802; 
but from December that year to the 
following April, be was on half-pay. At 
the latter date he was appointed Captain 
in the 77th feot ; and embarked for the 
East Indies, where he served till March 
1807. 

In April 1808 he was appointed Major 
in the 67th foot; he commanded that 
regiment at the battle of Barrosa, March 
5, 1811, and having been recommended 
to his Majesty’s notice for promotion, 
was raised to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel, 
by brevet dated March 5, the day follow- 
ing the battle. In 1814 he was ap- 
pointed Captain and Lieut.-Colonel in 
the 2d foot guards; and in 1321 he at- 
tained the rank of Colonel. He had 
subsequently retired with that rank, but 
without pay. 

Col. Acheson held the office of Cus- 
tomer and Collector at the port of Dub- 
lin. He has died unmarried. 





Lieut.-Gen. THE Hon, S. Manon. 

May 27. In London, aged 60, Lieut,- 
General the Hon. Stephen Mahon, for 
more than thirty years Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 7th dragoon guards, and formerly 
Knight in Parliament for the county. of 
Roscommon ; next brother and heir pre- 
sumptive to Lord Hartland; cousin to 
the Earl of Mountcashel, the Countess 
of Kingston, and Lord Mount Sandford. 
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- General Mahon was born Feb. 6, 1768, 

the second son of Maurice the first and 
late Lord Hartland, by the Hon. Catha- 
rine Moore, youngest daughter of Stephen 
first Viscount Mountcashel. Having 
adopted, as his brother the present Lord 
Hartland, the military profession, he 
was appointed Major in the 7th dra- 
goons, Dec. 31, 1793; Lieut.-Colonel in 
the army in 1796; Lieut.-Col. in his re- 
giment in 1797: brevet Colonel 1805, 
Major-General 1810, and Lieut.-General 
1819. He was appointed to the staff in 
Ireland in 1816; and served on it for 
some time. 

He was first returned to Parliament 
for the county of Roscommon in 1206; 
and was re-elected in 1807, 1812, 1818, 
and 1820. At the last election in 1826 
the Hon. Robert King was returned in 
his room. 

By General Mahon’s death his younger 
brother the Hon. and Rev. Maurice Ma- 
hon, has become presumptive heir to 
the Barony of Hartland. His son, Capt. 
Denis Mahon, of the 29th foot, the heir 
in expectancy, married in 1822 a daugh- 
ter of the Bishop of Norwich, 





MajJor-Gen. R. Dovuctas. 

Aug. 20. At Great Baddow, Essex, 
Major-General Robert Douglas, of the 
55th foot, formerly Adjutant-General in 
the West Indies. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
65th foot in March 1782, and in October 
following was employed with a detach- 
ment of bis corps as marines under Lord 
Howe, at the siege of Gibraltar. In 1785 
Ensign Douglas accompanied his regi- 
ment to America ; whence in 1793 it pro- 
ceeded to Barbadoes to join the expedi- 
tion under Sir Charles Grey, against the 
French West India islands, where this 
officer was personally present, and also 
in the defence of Guadaloupe, when the 
enemy relanded. He had been promoted 
to a Lieutenancy in 1790; and in 1791 
appointed Adjutant. 

In 1794 he became Captain-Lieutenant 
in the 56th; and in the autumn of that 
year he commanded a detachment of his 
regiment, under Gen. Prescott, in the 
defence of Fort Matilda, Basseterre, and 
Guadaloupe. In 1795 he obtained a 
company in the 30th, and also succeeded 
to the Paymastership of that corps; in 
1797 he was appointed Major in the 
56th; in 1798 Aid-de-camp to the Earl 
of Chatham ; in 1799 he served in Hol- 
land as Assistant Adjutant-general ; in 
1802 he became Lieut.-Colonel by bre- 
vet; in 1803 Lieut.-Colonel in the 18th 
foot; in 1804 in the 55tb, which he 
joined in Jamaica in Nov. 1805; and in 
1814 Major-General. 

Gent. Mac. September, 1828, 
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He served for some time in the West 
Indies as Adjutant-general; and was 
present at the conquest of Guadaloupe in 
1815, on which occasion the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir James Leith observed in his 
despatch, ‘* Major-General Douglas, to 
whose assistance as Adjutant-general I 
am much indebted, served on this expe- 
dition with a brigade, and executed the 
service on which he was detached ina 
gallant and soldier-like manner.” 





Sir Freverick Morsseap, Bart. 

July ... At Derwent Lodge, Kes- 
wick, aged 45, Sir Frederick Treise Mors- 
head, second Baronet of Trenant. Park 
in Cornwall, brother-in-law to Sir Charles 
Mill, Bart. 

He was the eldest son of Sir John 
Morshead, the first Baronet, Lord War- 
den of the Stannaries, by Elizabeth, 
elder daughter and coheiress of Sir Tho- 
mas Frederick, third Baronet of Bur- 
wood House in Surrey. He married, 
Nov. 13, 1821, Jane, second daughter of 
Robert Warwick, esq. of Warwick Hall 
in Northumberland ; and has !eft a son 
and successor, Sir Warwick-Charles, 
born in 1824, 

Cart, Sir P. C. SitveSTER, Barr. 

4ug. 24. At Leamington, of apo- 
plexy, after only a few hours illness, in 
his 52d year, Sir Philip Carteret Silves- 
ter, second Baronet of Yardley in Essex, 
Post Captain in the Royal Navy, anda 
Companion of the order of the Bath. 

This distinguished officer, who, during 
the active part of his services, was known 
by the name of Carteret, was son of 
Rear-Adm. Philip Carteret, the circum- 
navigator, by Mary-Rachel, sister to 
the late Sir John Silvester, Bart. Recorder 
of the city of London. 

The first ship in which Mr. Carteret 
went to sea was the Lion, 64, com- 
manded by Sir Erasmus Gower, who had 
served as his father’s first Lieutenant in 
the Swallow sloop during the voyage of 
discovery round the globe, which com- 
menced in 1766, and was not concluded 
till March 1769. 

After accompanying Sir Erasmus 
Gower to and from China, Mr. Philip 
Carteret removed with that officer into 
the Triumph, 74, which ship formed 
part of the squadron under Vice-Adm. 
Cornwallis off Belleisle on the memorable 
16th June 1795. In the running fight 
which then took place, the subject of 
this memoir received a slight wound ; 
but his name did not appear in the list 
of casualties, as Sir Erasmus Gower 
made no report of the Triumph’s loss or 
damage. 

Shortly after this event Mr. Carteret 
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was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant 
in the Imperieuse frigate, commanded 
by Lord Augustus Fitzroy ; and we sub- 
sequently find him serving as such on 
board the Greyhound 32, Britannia, a 
first rate, and Cambrian of 40 guns, 
under the respective commands of Cap- 
tains James Young, Israel Pellew, Rich- 
ard Lee, the Hon. Arthur K. Legge, 
and George H. Towry. His commission 
as a Commander bears date April 29, 
1802, at which period he was appointed 
to the Bonne Citoyenue sloop of war, on 
the Mediterranean station. The Bonne 
Citoyenne being paid off in 1803, Capt. 
Carteret remained on half-pay till the 
spring of the following year, when he 
received an appointment to the Scorpion 
brig of 18 guns, employed in the North 
Sea, where he captured, April 11, 1805, 
L’Honneur, Dutch national schooner, 
of 12 guns, having on board 1000 stand 
of arms, acomplete set of clothing for 
that number of men, and a considerable 
quantity of warlike stores, including 
two 12-pounder field-pieces, 2 mortars, 
tents for troops, &c. Among th. pri- 
soners taken on this occasion was M. 
Jean Saint-Faust, member of the Legion 
of Honour, a person long noted for his 
successful depredations on British com- 
merce, and considered by Napoleon 
Buonaparte as one of the most brave, 
able, and enterprising officers in the 
French or Batavian services. He was 
going to Curacgoa, there to assume the 
command of a Dutch naval force, and 
from thence to attack, by a coup-de- 
main, some of our West India posses- 
sions. L’Honneur was also charged with 
important despatches, which the enemy 
endeavoured in vain to destroy. 

Capt. Carteret was advanced to post 
rank Jan. 22, 1806, but, he being then 
absent on foreign service, a variety of 
circumstances, of which the following is 
an outline, prevented him from leaving 
the Scorpion until the spring of 1807. 

Having received orders, when on the 
eve of promotion, to join Sir Alex. Coch- 
rane at the Leeward Islands, Capt. Car- 
teret proceeded thither, and was em- 
ployed by that officer on various services, 
in the course of which he bad the good 
fortune to be mainly instrumental in 
saving a valuable fleet of merchantmen 
from being captured by a French squa- 
dron, under the orders of Rear-Adm. 
Villaumez, who had arrived at Martinique 
on the 20th of June, 1806; and the bet- 
ter to conceal his real intentions had 
caused a report to be industriously spread 
by means of neutral traders that he was 
bound to St. Domingo, for the purpose 
of taking on board the seamen who had 
escaped on shore after Sir John T, Duck- 
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worth’s action in the February pre- 
ceding. 

This réport not being credited by Capt. 
Carteret, who was carefully watching 
the enemy, he purchased a small vessel 
at St. Lucia, and sent her with a letter to 
the President of Nevis, at which island 
she arrived time enough for sixty-five 
deeply laden West Indiamen to put to 
sea from St. Kitt’s, under the protection 
of Capt. Kenneth M‘Keunzie of the Carys- 
fort frigate, who ran to leeward with his 
charge, and escaped unseen by Rear- 
Adm. Villaumez, who had suddenly quit- 
ted Fort Royal Bay on the Ist of July, 
probably witb a view of cutting off Capt. 
Carteret. The Scorpion, it should be 
observed, had hastened back from St. 
Lucia, and was at this time watching the 
enemy so closely that one of them was 
enabled to throw a shot over her before 
the sails could be set and trimmed. 
Capt. Carteret’s confidence in the zeal 
and activity of those under his command, 
and his dependance on the Scorpion’s 
superior sailing, however, proved well- 
founded, for the enemy's second shot fell 
alongside, and the third astern. Having 
thus escaped out of range, he continued 
to dog the enemy, who proceeded to 
Montserrat, Nevis, and St. Kitt’s, but 
only succeeded in capturing seven mer- 
chant vessels which had missed the 
above-mentioned convoy; nine others 
were effectually protected by the fort ou 
Brimstone Hill, and a battery near the 
beach of the Jatter island. 

Rear-Adm. Villaumez next stood for 
Tortola, in hopes of capturing the greater 
part, if not the whole of the fleet there 
assembled, ready to proceed on its home- 
ward bound voyage. Fortunately, how- 
ever, Capt. Carteret bad also sent a 
despatch to Sir Alex. Cochrane, which 
induced that zealous officer to hasten to- 
wards the same place, and thereby com- 
pelled the enemy to abandon his design. 
By this means two hundred and eighty 
sail of valuable merchantmen were res- 
cued from the grasp of Villaumez, who 
afterwards steered to the northward, in 
the equally vain hope of intercepting the 
Jamaica convoy. 

Capt. Carteret formed a junction with 
his own Admiral off the island of St. Tho- 
mas, July 6; and after witnessing the 
flight of M. Villaumez before an inferior 
British force, was sent to Barbadoes. 
From thence the Scorpion was withdrawn 
by Sir J. B. Warren to the coast of Ame- 
rica, in pursuit of the same French squa- 
dron ; and, although it was the intention 
of the latter officer to send her back as 
early as possible, circumstances required 
her further assistance. By this means 
Capt. Carteret was kept in ignorance of 
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his promotion; whilst at the same time 
his appointed successor, having arrived 
in the West Indies, had the mortifica- 
tion to find himself without a command. 

After several months had elapsed the 
Scorpion was directed to escort a French 
prize brig to England; and on her ar- 
riva} Capt. Carteret was placed under 
the orders of Adm. Young, (who then 
commanded at Plymouth,) it being de- 
termined that he should remain in that 
sloop until superseded by the officer ori- 
ginally numinated to succeed bim. By 
this arrangement he was afforded an op- 
portunity of capturing a formidable 
French privateer, named le Buugain- 
ville, of 18 guus and 93 men, after a long 
chase, andarunning tight of 45 minutes, 
off Scilly, Feb. 16, 1807. The enemy on 
this occasion had several men killed; 
the Scorpion not a man hurt. Capt. 
Carteret had previously assisted at the 
capture of la Favorite, French cutter 
privateer, of 14 guns and 70 men. 

In July 1809 Capt. Carteret embarked 
as a volunteer on board the Superb, 74, 
bearing the flag of Sir R. G. Keats, and 
forming part of the grand armament 
destined to act against the enemy’s 
forces in the Scheldt. During the whole 
of that campaign he commanded a flotilla 
of gun-boats, and his conduct on every 
occasion was highly spoken of by the 
naval commander-in-chief.* 

Captain Carteret was appointed to the 
Naiad of 46 guns about July 1811. On 
the 20th Sept. following, while lying at 
anchor off Boulogne, he observed much 
bustle among the enemy’s flotilla, then 
moored alung shore under the protection 
of their powerful land batteries. At 
about noon, Napoleon Buonaparte, who 
had recently left Paris on a tour of in- 
spection, was distinctly seen to proceed 
along the line to the centre praam, which 
immediately hoisted the imperial stan- 
dard at the main, and Jowered it at bis 
departure, substituting for it the flag of 
Rear-Adm. Baste; be afterwards visited 
others, and then went by sea to inspect 
the harbours of Vimereux and Amble- 
teuse. 

It being the well-known custom of 
that personage to adopt measures likely 
to confer eclat on his presence, Capt. 
Carteret concluded that something of the 
kind was about to take place, and at 1 
p.m. he saw the centre praam and six 
others weigh and stand towards the 





* See extracts from the despatches, 
and some interesting passages from a 
surgeon’s diary, quoted in Marshall’s 
Royal Naval Biograpby. From an ample 
memoir of Sir P. C. Silvester in that 
work the present article is abridged. 


‘Naiad. As from the wind and a very 
strong flood tide it was clear that by 
weighing the British frigate would only 
increase ber distance from them; and 
the only chance of closing with them 
was by remaining at anchor, the Naiad 
quietly awaited M. Baste’s attack with 
springs on her cable. The leading praam 
soon arrived within gun-shot, * sueces- 
sively discharged ber broadsides,” and 
then stood away; her followers did the 
same ; and in this manner they mancu- 
vered until joined by ten brigs and a 
sluop (each of the furmer mounting four 
Jong 24-pounders) ; from which period 
the Naiad was occasionally cannonaded 
by the enemy’s whole detachment for 
upwards of two hours. 

At slack water Capt. Carteret weighed 
and stood off, partly to repair some tri- 
vial damages, but chiefly, by getting to 
windward, to be better able to close 
witb the French Rear-Admiral, and get 
between some of his vessels and the land. 
After standing off a short time, the 
Naiad tacked, and made all sail towards 
them; but about sunset it became calm, 
when the enemy anchored under the bat- 
teries eastward of Boulogne, and Capt. 
Carteret brought up nearly in bis former 
position. In this affair not a British 
subject was hurt, and the damages sus- 
tained by the frigate were of little or no 
consequence. 

On the following morning the enemy’s 
flotilla weighed and stood out, apparently 
with a view to renew the cannonade; 
but, there being now a weather-tide, the 
Naiad, getting to windward, joined 
three British brigs and a cutter, which, 
in the course of the night, had all zea- 
lously turned to windward to support 
the Naiad in the expected conflict. The 
directions given were to attack the ene- 
my’s van, and not to fire until quite 
cluse to the enemy. Accordingly the 
moment the French Admiral tacked in 
shore, having reached his utmost dis- 
tance, and was giving his broadsides, 
the small British squadron bore up to- 
gether with the utmost rapidity, and 
stood towards the enemy under all the 
sail each could conveniently carry, re- 
ceiving a shower of shot and shells from 
the flotilla and land batteries, without 
returning any until within pistol-shot, 
when the firing on board threw the ene- 
my into inextricable confusion. All 
pushed with great celerity for the shore, 
and from their proximity to it one 
praam only, called la Ville de Lyons, 
was captured, Like the others she had 
12 long (French) 24-pounders, but only 
112 men, 60 of whom were soldiers of 
the 72d regiment of the line; between 
30 and 40 were killed and wounded, 
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Thus terminated the French naval re- 
view at Boulogne, and on the following 
day Buonaparte proceeded along the 
coast to Ostend, on his way to Cadsand, 
Flushing, and Antwerp. 

On the 6th of the following month 
Capt. Carteret captured le Milan, French 
lugger privateer, pierced fur 16 guns, 
with a complement of 50 men; and 
shortly afterwards le Requin, a vessel of 
the same description, with 58 men. In 
April 1812 he had a very narrow escape, 
his gig having upset off Cowes, to which 
place he was conveyed in an apparently 
lifeless state. By this accident three 
of his boat’s crew were unfortunately 
drowned. 

Towards the close of 1812 he was ap- 
pointed to the Pomone of 46 guns, then 
on the North Sea station, but subse- 
quently employed as a cruiser in the 
Channel. We must now detail some 
circumstances which made Capt. Carteret 
consider it necessary to demand a court- 
martial.* The Pomone bad received 
some serious damages in a gale of wind 
in the Bay of Biscay; and, while re- 
pairing these damages, early in the 
morning of Oct. 21, 1813, she fell in with 
a ship under jury-masts, which soon 
proved to be a French frigate. Imme- 
diate preparations were made to attack 
her; and Capt. Carteret was about to 
do so, when another ship hove in sight 
(which every body on board considered 
to be a frigate), with a brig under French 
colours, both steering the same way 
with that first seen. Soon afterwards 
three other ships were seen astern of 
these last, and nobody now doubted that 
it was a French squadron. The utmost 
caution therefore was necessary, espe- 
cially in the Pomone’s nearly disabled 
state ; but Capt. Carteret, thinking that 
he might still keep company with them 
until he could obtain a reinforcement, 
resolved to get well to windward of them, 
so as to reconnoitre them accurately. 
The weather being remarkably hazy 
many hours were lost; but when the 
atmosphere cleared, in the afternoon, it 
was discovered that all the ships were 
merchantmen, excepting the disabled 
French frigate and the ship which every 
body had considered to be a frigate also, 
and which they still deemed to be such. 
The brig under French colours, on seeing 
the Pomone wear the first time to stand 
towards them, ran away down to the 
disabled frigate, as if with some message 
from one to the other. As the weather 
became ultimately quite clear, and as 








* A fuller account of this transaction 
will also be found in Marshall’s Royal 
Naval Bivgrapby. 
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only the supposed frigate was to be seen, 
Capt. Carteret bore up tu attack her; 
but, alas, she proved on near approach 
to be nothing more than a large Portu- 
guese East Indiaman, which had been 
taken by the enemy, and recaptured by 
some British cruisers. Grieved and mor- 
tified at having thus let the disabled 
Frenchman slip through his fingers, 
Capt. Carteret made all sail after her, 
but in vain; for on the fourth day of his 
pursuit he fell in with a British man of 
war, and received information that the 
said crippled ship was la Trave, of 46 
guns, and that she had been captured 
on the 23d, without making any resist- 
ance, by the Andromache. On his ar- 
rival at Lisbon Capt. Carteret gave a de- 
tailed report to the Admiral commanding 
there, who was thoroughly satisfied 
therewith; but wishing the Board of 
Admiralty to be so too, Capt. Carteret 
requested him to transmit it home. Some 
days afterwards a letter addressed to the 
Admiral at Lisbon, subscribed ‘“ Po- 
mone’s Ship’s Company,” and asserting 
that Capt. Carteret had “‘ run from a 
French frigate,” was picked upon the 
Pomone’s deck. Capt. Carteret at once 
asked for a court-martial ; it could not 
then be granted, because all the Cap- 
tains there were his juniors, but on Capt. 
Carteret’s arrival at Plymouth he ob- 
tained his desire, and one was held on 
board the Salvador del Mundo, Dec. 31, 
1813. No accuser would openly come 
forward on the occasion ; and the men 
who were examined giving no testimony 
affecting in the remotest degree the con- 
duct of the ship whilst in the presence 
of the enemy, the Court FULLY ACQUIT- 
TED the Captain OF ALL BLAME. 

On the 4th of March 1814, Capt. 
Carteret, then in company with the 
Cydnus frigate, captured the Bunker's 
Hill, American privateer (formerly the 
British brig Linnet), of 14 guns and 86 
men. He was nominated a Companion 
of the Bath, June 4, 1815: and about 
the same period appointed to la Desirée, 
from which frigate he removed with his 
officers and crew into the Active of 46 
guns, on the 26th Oct. following. The 
latter ship was employed for some time 
on the Jamaica station, from whence she 
returned to England in 1817. 

Capt. Carteret obtained the Royal 
permission to assume the name of Sil- 
vester in addition to bis own patronymic, 
Jan. 19, 18223; his uncle the Recorder 
obtained a second patent of Baronetcy, 
with remainder to him, Feb. 11 follow- 
ing; and on the 30th of March in the 
same year left him to inherit it. Sir 
John Silvester’s estates were bequeathed 
for the use of his widow during her life, 
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and afterwards to Sir Philip. That lady 
is still living ; so that Sir Philip has en- 
joyed the Baronetcy but a short time, 
and the estates not at all. The former 
is, we suppose, extinct, as we believe Sir 
Philip was never married. His remains 
have been interred in the parish church 
at Leamington. 
LituT.-CoL. STRODE. 

July 27. At South-hill-house, near 
Shepton Mallet, aged 55, Lieut.-Col. 
Richard Chetham Strode, late of the 
47th foot. 

This gentleman, who took the name 
of Strode only in last October, entered 
the army as ensign in the 47th regiment 
in 1796. He was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant in 1799, of Captain in 
1800 ; was in 1803 appointed to a Cap- 
taincy in his regiment; obtained the 
brevet of Major in 1812, and a Majority 
in the 47th in 1813. He served in the 
East and West Indies and in the Penin- 
sular War, and wore a medal for the 
battle of the Nive. 

On the 11th of last September died his 
twin brother, Thomas Chetham Strode, 
esq. Colonel of the East Somerset mi- 
litia; and on the 30th of the following 
month Colonel Chetham received his 
Majesty’s licence to assume the name of 
Strode, in pursuance of the will of his 
maternal uncle, Jobn Strode, esq. 

The Colonel married, in 1810, Miss 
Thomlinson, daugbter of the Rev. R. 
Thomlinson, Rector of Clay in Norfolk, 
but bas left no family. His next bro- 
ther, Randle Chetham, esq. succeeds to 
the estates, and assumes the name of 
Strode. 

Proressor D. STEWART. 

June 11. At Edinburgh, aged 75, 
Dugald Stewart, Esq. lately Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, Mem- 
ber of the Academies of St. Petersburgh 
and Philadelphia. 

He was son of Dr. Matthew Stewart, 
Professor of Mathematics in the same 
University. In his eighth year he was 
sent to the High School at Edinburgh, 
where he formed an intimacy with Ro- 
bert Thompson, afterwards a great pro- 
moter of classical erudition in his aca- 
demy at Kensington. These youths 
were, after a course of six years, at the 
head of the school. In October 1766, 
Mr. Stewart was entered at the Univer- 
sity, under the tuition of Dr. Blair and 
Dr. Fergusson. Through the instruction 
and example of the former, he became 
an enthusiastic admirer of beautiful, pa- 
thetic, and sublime poetry in ancient 
and in modern languages. His princi- 
pal intellectual pursuits were history, 


logic, metapbysics, and moral philoso- 
phy. To the study of mathematics he 
paid’ no more attention than was neces- 
sary to avoid the censure of negligence; 
yet, in the niueteenth year of his age, 
his father having been seized with an 
indisposition which incapacitated him 
from continuing his professional labours 
for the benefit of bis family, he was de- 
puted, as his substitute, to read the ma- 
thematical lectures. So extraordinary 
was his success—such the spirit and 
love of the study which he infused into 
the pupils, that it became matter of ge- 
neral remark and surprise. One indivi- 
dual asked the young lecturer himself 
how it was that he, who had not én. 
voted himself particularly to mathema- 
tics, should have succeeded in teaching 
them better than his father. «If jt 
be so,” said the philosopher, with no 
less modesty than sagacity and truth of 
principle, *‘ I can only account for it by 
the fact, that, during the whole session, 
I have never been more than three days 
a-head of my pupils.” About this time 
Mr. Stewart, in addition to his intimacy 
with Mr. Robert Thompson, became ac. 
quainted with Mr. John Scott, Mr, Tho- 
mas Stewart, Mr. John Playfair, and Dr, 
William Thompson. 

Having taught the mathematical class 
for about seven years, he was called to 
the performance of a duty more conge- 
nial to his own taste. When Dr. Fer- 
gusson was sent to North America on a 
mission, Mr. Stewart undertook to teach 
his class in moral philosophy until bis 
return, Having nothing written before 
hand, nor time to make regular prepa- 
ration, he used, all that winter, to rise 
at four or five in the mourning, and 
pacing for several hours in the dark, 
along the quadrangular walk of a small 
garden attached to his father’s house in 
the Old College, he there conceived the 
plan, and arranged in his bead the ex- 
pression, of each day’s lecture; and 
without committing a word to paper, 
entered the class, which then met at 
nine in the morning, and poured forth 
in glowing periods—where the freshness 
and vehemence of extempore eloquence 
were chastened and harmonized by the 
dignity and seriousness of the subject— 
the doctrines of his benevolent and high- 
minded philosophy, stamped with a 
stronger impress of originality and ge- 
nius thansome of the more guarded and 
cautious speculations of bis maturer 
years. 

Mr. Stewart, by the death of his fa- 
ther, was now sole professor of mathe- 
matics. Dr. Fergusson had resigned his 
professorship of moral philosophy. Mr. 
Stewart was allowed tu be the fittest 
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man for succeeding to that chair, and 
Mr. Playfair for succeeding Mr. Stewart. 

In 1792 Mr. Stewart published the 
first volume of his “ Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind,” the 
second volume of which did not appear 
till 1813, and the third not till 1827. 
He printed ‘ Outlines of Moral Philo- 
sophy for the use of Students,” in 1793 ; 
** Dr. Adam Smith’s Essays on Philoso- 
phical Subjects, with Account of the 
Life and Writings of the Author,” in 
1801; **An Account of the Life and 
Writings of Dr. Robertson,” 1803; 
** An Account of the Life and Writings 
of Dr. Reid;” “A Statement of Facts 
relative to the Election of a Mathemati- 
cal Professor of the University of Edin- 
burgh,” 1805; ‘ Philosophical Es- 
says,” 1818. Since which he wrote a 
part of the Dissertations prefixed to the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. 

After the peace of Amiens Mr. Stew- 
art accompanied Lord Lauderdale upon 
his mission to France. This obtained 
for him a sinecure appointment, which 
rendered him independent for life. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne, when Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, made bim Gazette 
Writer for Scotland. Mr. Stewart’s 
writings procured for him the honour of 
being elected a member of the Academy 
of St. Petersburgh, and also of the Aca- 
demy of Philadelphia ; aud in 1826 the 
Royal Society of Literature of London 
voted him one of the two medals yearly 
placed by his Majesty at their disposal, 
** for his Essay on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, Philosophical Essays, 
Lives of Adam Smith and, Dr. Robert- 
sun,” &e. 

In this place may not be improperly 
quoted the opinion which Dr. Parr has 
left recorded of Dugald Stewart. He 
names him as ‘fone whom I am proud 
to call my friend, because he has ex- 
plored the deepest recesses, the most 
complex qualities, and the remotest ten- 
dencies of human action; because, to 
the researches of philosophy he adds the 
graces of taste; because, with powers 
commensurate to the amplitude and dig- 
nity of his subject, he can, and he also 
will state without obscurity, reason 
without perplexity, assert without dog- 
matism, instruct without pedantry, 
counsel without austerity, and even re- 
fute without acrimony.”— Memoirs of 
Dr. Parr, by Dr. Johnstone, p.719. Seve- 
ral of the Professor’s letters to Dr. Parr 
are printed in the same volume, 

**The public value of this eminent 
man,” remarks a writer in the Scots- 
man, ** will be judged of ultimately by 


his writings; although it was by no 
means confined to them, the impression 
made by bis academical prelections hay- 
ing been as extraordinary in depth, as 
it was important in character. By the 
extensive range of his information, by 
his love of knowledge, by his bigh aspi- 
rations after good, by an eloquence un- 
rivalled in philosophic dignity, he gave 
a bias to the feelings, and a direction to 
the studies of many young men of rank 
and talent, which not less redounded to 
their honour, than proved, in result, 
beneficial to the country. The leading 
characteristics of his mind, indeed, were 
elevated moral feelings; high concep- 
tions of what our nature is destined to 
accomplish; high resolves to act con- 
sistently in furtherance of the great 
scheme of general improvement. He wags 
thus led unavoidably to engage with 
mental philosophy. Shallow minds alone 
despise metaphysics. The mind of Mr, 
Stewart, on the contrary, was strongly 
disposed to be comprehensive. It was 
also penetrative enough to discover the 
best theory of mind which had been 
submitted to the philosophic world: it 
adopted, improved, and gave consistency 
to that theory; but naturally cireum- 
spect, and having observed how often 
rashness and impetuosity had, while 
dealing with ethics and metaphysics, 
brought talent into discredit, he became 
anxious to fortify himself with autho- 
rity. This led bim to trace the history 
of his science, which he did with much 
care, and, we might say, with unrivalled 
discrimination; but, while he selected 
nothing that was not of great intrinsic 
value, and happily illustrative of the 
points on which he was treating, he 
thus contracted a habit of dwelling with 
veneration on the past, and exalting the 
genius tbat had been, more than of at- 
tending to the vigorous products of any 
original contempuraries. There was, it 
must be confessed, a want of adventurous- 
ness here; but his industry and chariness 
united, gave bolder minds a starting- 
post from vantage ground of the highest 
value; and all his labours and specula- 
tions were calculated to elevate the tone 
and meliorate the temper of the mind, 
to invigorate the intellectual, and im- 
prove the moral departinents of our na- 
ture. He was a lover of liberty and 
letters, a scholar, a gentleman, a philo- 
sopher, and, beyond all, he was, in the 
truest sense of the word, a philanthro- 
pist.” 

The remains of this distinguished phi- 
losopher were interred in the Canongate 
church-yard. The funeral proceeded as 
a private one till it reached the head of 
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the North Bridge, when it was joined by 
the Professors of the University in their 
gowns, two and two, preceded by the 
macebearer, the junior members being 
in frent, and the principal in the rear. 
After them came the Magistrates and 
Council, preceded by the regalia and 
officers, the Lord Provost in the rear. 
Next came the hearse, drawn by six 
horses, with three baton-men on each 
side, and then followed the mourning- 
coaches and private carriages, witb the 
relations and friends of the deceased. 

A meeting took place in Edinburgh a 
few days after, to consider the project of 
erecting a monument to Mr. Stewart’s 
memory. The Lord Chief Commissioner 
presided, and said, ** he felt peculiarly 
gratified with the honour of being placed 
in the chair on the occasion, both on 
account of the admiration he had always 
entertained for the highly gifted indivi- 
dual whose less had been the cause of 
the meeting, and because he believed 
himself to be the only man now alive 
who had witnessed one of the earliest 
displays of Mr. Stewart’s extraordinary 
precocity of talent and of taste. It was 
an Essay on Dreams, delivered in a so- 
ciety of students in Glasgow, when he 
was eighteen years of age. And such 
was his Lordship’s admiration of it at 
the time, and so vivid his recollection 
even now, that he felt himself justified 
in saying that it evinced those powers 
of profound thinking, ingenious reason- 
ing, beautiful illustration, lofty gene- 
ralization, and almost unequalled felicity 
of expression, which furm the charm of 
his subsequent works. Taking this cir- 
eumstance along with that well known 
to the gentlemen present, that he had 
written the prefatory oovtice to his last 
book a few weeks before his death, at 
the age of seventy-five, he could not 
help mentioning it as a proud example 
of a human intellect remaining for so 
long a period connected with a mortal 
body, in a state of pure splendour, in- 
creasing to the last.” 





GeorcE Nicot, Eso. 

June 25. At his house in Pall Mall, 
aged 88, George Nicol, esq. many years 
bookseller to his late Majesty, one who 
might be justly designated, as Dr. Camp- 
bell said of Thomas Davies, ** not a 
bookseller, but a gentleman dealing in 
books.”” He came to town to his uncle, 
David Wilson of the Strand, who after- 
wards took him into partnership; and in 
1773 they issued a catalogue, comprising, 
amongst other collections, the library of 
the famous Dr. Henry Sacheverell. 

In the spring of that year, Mr. Nicol 
attended the sale of Mr, West’s library ; 


and was abused by Almon the book- 
seller, and others, for having purchased 
nearly the whole of the Caxtonian vo- 
lumes in that collection, for his Ma- 
jesty’s library. It was noised abroad, 
that **a Scotchman had lavished away 
the King’s money in buying old black 
letter books.” One anecdote of his late 
Majesty may here be noticed. In his di- 
rections to Mr. Nicol on the above occa- 
sion, his Majesty forbad any competition 
with those purchasers who wanted books 
of science and belles-lettres for their own 
professional or literary pursuits; thus 
using the powers of his purse in a manner 
at once merciful and wise. It would be 
amusing to observe how enormous would 
be the difference were these treasures 
now brought sub hasta; but by the muni- 
ficent liberality of his present Majesty, 
they form part of the invaluable col- 
lection which will shortly be opened for 
the inspection of the public in a depo- 
sitory worthy of so princely a gift. 

Mr. Wilson died at a very advanced 
age in 1777; and about the year 1787 
Mr. Nicol removed his business to Pall 
Mall. 

On the 9th of July 1787, as Miss 
Boydell, niece of the first Mr. Alderman 
Boydell, and sister of the second, accom- 
panied by Mr. Nicol, was walking up 
Prince’s Street, Leicester Fields, Dr. 
Elliot, a medical man then well known 
among the literati, fired a pair of pistols 
sv closely to the lady as to set fire to 
her cloak, yet she received no other 
hurt than a slight contusion on the 
shoulder. Mr. Nicol immediately seized 
the assailant, who was tried at the 
Old Bailey. Insanity was attempted to 
be established ; yet the proof did not 
come up to the satisfaction of the Court. 
Though acquitted of the greater offence, 
he was ordered to remain to be tried for 
the assault; but the prisoner starved 
himself to death in Newgate, on the 22d 
of July. 

This accomplished lady bestowed her 
hand on her protector on the 8th of 
September following the above extra- 
ordinary occurrence. Mrs. Nicol was 
afterwards distinguished as an admirable 
judge of prints and drawings, of which 
she formed a fine collection. In this 
pursuit she was materially assisted by 
her connection with the house of Mess, 
Boydell, then the first merchants in 
prints in England; and who may justly 
be considered as the warmest patrons of 
the arts. Mrs. Nicol died December 21, 
1820, and her collection was sold by auc- 
tion by Mr. Evans. 

Mr. Nicol’s connexion with the Mess. 
Boydell was productive of one of the 
largest literary speculations ever em- 
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barked in, in this country. The well- 
known Boydell edition of our immortal 
Bard originated with Mr. Nicol, in a 
conversation that took place in the year 
1787, as appears by a paper written and 
ptinted by Mr. Nicol, giving an account 
of what he had done for the improve- 
ment of printing in this country. In 
this paper Mr. Nicol says—‘‘ When I 
first proposed to Messieurs Boydell to 
publish a national edition uf Shakspeare, 
ornamented with designs by the first 
artists of this country, it must be con- 
fessed I did not flatter myself with 
seeing it carried into immediate execu- 
tion. The idolatry with which I have 
ever regarded the works of that inspired 
Poet, has often prompted me to make 
similar propositions. At so early a pe- 
riod of my life as the jubilee at Strat- 
ford, the proposal was made to Mr. 
Garrick, that great histrionic commen- 
tator on the author. Why it was then 
neglected it is not now easy to say; I 
attribute it more to the youth and inex- 
perience of the proposer than to any 
want of propriety in the plan. The 
event bas shown the proposal was nei- 
ther improper nor impracticable. 

“The conversation that led to the 
present undertaking was entirely acci- 
dental. It happened at the table of Mr. 
Josiah’ Boydell, at West End, Hamp- 
stead, in November 1787. The company 
consisted of Mr. West, Mr. Romney, 
and Mr. P. Sandby; Mr. Hayley, Mr. 
Hoole, Mr. Brathwaite, Alderman Boy- 
dell, and our host. In such a company 
it is needless to say that every proposal 
to celebrate genius or cultivate the fine 
arts would be favourably received.” 

“This magnificent edition,”” observes 
Dr. Dibdin, “which is worthy of the 
unrivalled compositions of our great 
dramatic Bard, will remain as long as 
these compositions shall be admired, an 
honourable testimony of the taste and 
skill of the individuals who planned and 
conducted it to &s completion, The 
text was revised by G. Steevens and 
Isaac Reed. Mr. Bulmer possesses the 
proof-sheets of the whole work, on 
which are many curious remarks by 
Steevens, not always of the most cour- 
teous description ; also scraps of poetry, 
graphic sketches, &c.”’ 

The fate of this national undertaking 
was unfortunate. It cost the projectors 
considerably above one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. A gallery was built in 
Pall Mall, adjoining to Mr. Nicol’s 
Wvouse,.to receive the original paintings. 
The great object of the undertaking was 
to establish an English school of histo- 
rical painting. 

The projectors once flattered them- 


selves to have been able to have left the 
pictures and gallery to the public, but 
the convulsions on the continent during 
the war put it out of their power. The 
collection was dispersed by way of lot- 
tery; and the great prize, which com- 
prised the original paintings, became 
the property of Mr. Tassie of Leicester 
Square. In May 1805, the pictures 
were sold by auction by Mr. Christie. 
The building is now properly appro- 
priated as the British Gallery. 

As connected with this magnificent édi- 
tion of Shakspeare, should be here no- 
ticed the Shakspeare Printing-office, and 
its eminent typographers. ‘* The esta- 
blishment of the Shakspeare Press,”’ says 
Dr. Dibdin, ‘‘ was unquestionably an ho- 
nour both to the founders in particular, 
and to the public at large. Our greatest 
poet, our greatest painter, and two of 
uur most respectable publishers and 
printers, were all embarked in one com- 
mon cause ; were generally and jointly 
amalgamated as it were, in one common 
white-hot crucible; from which issued 
so pure and brilliant a flame or fusion, 
that it gladdened all eyes and hearts, 
and threw a new and revivifying lustre 
on the threefold arts of painting, en- 
graving, and printing. Tbe nation ap- 
peared to be not less struck than asto- 
nished ; and our late venerable Mo- 
narch felt anxious not only to give such 
a magnificent establishment every de- 
gree of royal support, but, infected with 
the matrix and puncheon mania, he 
had even contemplated the creation 
of a royal printing-office, within the 
walls of his own palace!’ Dr. Dibdin 
has given a particular account of the 
books printed at the Shakspeare Preéss ; 
with which establishment we suspect 
Mr. Nicol was originally interested as a 
sleeping partner ; and to which his son, 
Mr. William Nicol, succeeded as the 
sole proprietor on Mr. Bulmer retiring 
from business, with a well-deserved for- 
tune, at the close of the year 1819. 

Mr. Nicol was in 1797, one of the 
executors of Mr. James Dudsley the 
bookseller, of Pall Mall, who left him a 
legacy of £1000. 

In 1813 Mr. Nicol republished “ Sir 
Thomas Herbert’s Memoirs of the Last 
Two Years of the Reign of Charles J.” to 
which he prefixed a preface signed with 
his initials. 

Mr. Nicol had long enjoyed the friendly 
confidence of the Duke of Roxburghe ; 
and was his principal adviser in the for- 
mation of his library. After his Grace’s 
death, he formed the Catalogue for sale, 
and wrote the preface ; which being pre- 
viously circulated among ‘the friends of 
the author, had the effect of exciting 4 
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great interest to the sale of that extra- 
ordinary collection. Mr. Nicol, with 
great judgment, selected for his assist- 
ant on this occasion, his friend Mr. 
Evans the bookseller, of Pall Mall; who 
had not previously appeared as an Auc- 
tioneer; and the result amply repaid 
the confidence placed in Mr. Evaus by 
his employers. The sale took place at 
the house of his Grace, in St. James’s- 
square, and lasted forty-two days. 
Never did the Bibliomania rage so vio- 
lently as on this occasion, and a Club 
was afterwards established in comme- 
moration of it, called the Roxburghe 
Club. Dr. Dibdin, in his Decameron, 
has given an ample and amusing ac- 
count of the sale. Mr. Evans’s success 
was indeed so complete as to raise him 
at once tu the head of his profession as 
a book auctioneer. 

In 1815 Mr. Nicol prepared the cata- 
logue of the library of the Duke of 
Grafton, which was sold by Mr. Evans, 
and brought great prices. 

Mr. Nicol was a most agreeable com- 
panion ; and perhaps no man ever en- 
joyed the pleasures of convivial society 
more than he did. He was a member 
of many of the literary clubs of his 
day; particularly of the Unincreasable 
Club, beld at the Queen’s Head, Hol- 
born, of which Mr. Isaac Reed was pre- 
sident, and whose funeral Mr. Nicol at- 
tended at Amwell, Jan. 13, 1807; of the 
Anons, amongst whom the names of 
Professor Porsun, Dr. Charles Burney, 
Matthew Raine, and James Perry, were 
conspicuous; and of the Buoksellers’ 
Club, which originally met in the even- 
ing at the Devil Tavern, Temple Bar, 
and after a few years was changed to a 
monthly dinner at the Shakspeare Tavern. 
At this pleasant association Mr. Thomas 
Davies originally started the idea of wri- 
ting his Life of Garrick ; and no doubt 
many other literary speculations origi- 
nated in the same society. Of many of 
the members of this society, Mr. John 
Nichols has recorded interesting notices 
in the 6th volume of his ‘¢ Literary 
Anecdotes ;” and we believe Mr. Nicol 
to have been the last survivor. 

A portrait of Mr. Nicol was painted 
by Nerthcote about 1793, and is in pos- 
session of the family ; and another very 
excellent likeness by a young artist 
named Ross, and engraved by Holt, was 
published in 1817, by Dr. Dibdin, in the 
** Bibliographical Decameron.” 





James WATHEN, Eso. 
4ug. 20. At Hereford, in his 77th 
year, James Wathen, esq. The loss of 
this ingenious and worthy gentleman 
GENT. Mac. September, 1828. 
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will be deeply regretted by a most ou- 
merous acquaintance in all parts of the 
United Kingdom; for in all parts of the 
country was he known by his talents as 
a Draftsman, and his pleasant and social 
manners as a friend. 

Mr. Wathen was a native of Hereford, 
in which city early in life he acquired a 
respectable competency as a glover. He 
had for very many years retired from 
business, aud employed his leisure chiefly 
in pedestrian excursions to all parts of 
the United Kingdom, taking on his 
route innumerable sketches of interest- 
ing objects and remarkable scenery. 
His pencil was most rapid and effec- 
tive, enabling him sometimes to depict 
faithfully twenty views in a day; and 
it is probable that he had made more 
sketches from nature, during his ram- 
bles, than any other man living. With 
these drawings it was his chief pleasure 
to amuse his friends, and to present 
to them such specimens as seemed to 
give most satisfaction. It was also re- 
markable that he could recal to his mind 
the features of absent scenery sufficiently 
to sketch from memory most places 
mentioned by other tourists might meet 
on his way; and by this means he fre- 
quently conciliated the favourable no- 
tice of foreigners and strangers. 

Having repeatedly visited in his pedes- 
trian tours every part of the United 
Kingdom, and during the war not being 
able to gratify his curiosity by rambling 
at will over the continent of Europe, 
Mr. Wathen, though he bad already ar- 
rived at a period of life when the spirit 
of adventure ceases to operate most 
powerfully on common minds, embraced 
with eagerness an opportunity that ac- 
cidentally occurred, of gratifying bis in- 
satiable but laudable curiosity. His 
friend Captain James Prendergast, of the 
H.C. S. the Hope, pro a voyage 
with him to India and back again. Jr. 
Wathen most willingly accepted the 
offer, and, contrary to expectation, ob- 
tained the permission of the East India 
Company ; as it was then, we believe, 
the only instance of such permission 
having been granted, with the exception 
of Lord Valentia. Thus did his active 
spirit, and bis partiality for exploring 
scenes of Nature new to his observation, 
lead him to brave the danger of a voyage 
to which no pecuniary views could have 
stimulated him. The result of his ob- 
servations he communicated to the pub- 
lic on bis return, in a work entitled, 
Journal of a Voyage in 1811 and 1812, 
to Madras and China; returning by the 
Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena. ° I!- 
lustrated with 24 coloured Prints, from 
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Drawings by the Author.’’ These, he 
assures us, were faithful representa- 
tions of the subjects he has selected. 
Disclaiming all pretensions to elegance 
of composition, he insisted upon no 
other merit than the faithfulness of his 
details, pledging bimself that nothing 
was introduced in the narrative which 
did not occur. The result was an inte- 
resting quarto * well calculated to afford 
its readers both information and amuse- 
ment. 

On his voyage homewards from China, 
in the summer of 1812, Mr.Wathen paid a 
visit to the Island of St. Helena; and dur- 
ing the short stay of not quite three days, 
he made no fewer than thirteen drawings 
from various parts of the Island. Two 
of them are published in the ‘* Journal,” 
and eight of theremainder were, in 1221, 
when political events rendered that place 
particularly interesting, consigned to a 
bookseller, who, with the addition cf one 
or two views more immediately con- 
nected with the exiled Emperor, pub- 
lished them under the title of ** A Series 
of Views illustrative of tbe Island of St. 
Helena,” in 4to. 

In the autumn of 1814, Mr. Wathen 
undertook a pedestrian tour of five weeks 
in the Northern Counties and to the 
Lakes of Westmorland and Cumber- 
Jand. At Malvern he met a party of 
ladies who wished to join him in his ex- 
cursion, and who travelled with their 
own carriage and horses. To this he 
readily assented, provided they could 
keep pace with him; and as he knew 
the route well, he promised to shew 
them all the lions by the way. Thirty 
miles was the lowest rate of his walking, 
where he had been before. He soon 
found the horses were knocked up. This 
was the only inconvenience, except it 
was that the horses required two hours 
to bait, when Mr. W. wanted only one 
hour, ‘When on his walks, Mr. Wathen 
never eat meat, and drank neither wine, 
beer, or spirits; tea was his great re- 
freshment. With the carriage party, 
however, he managed to keep company, 
so as shew them, on their way to the 
Lakes, much that was worth seeing at 
Birmingham, the Potteries in and near 
Newcastle-under-Line, Mr. Wedgwood’s 
works, the Silk Mills at Congleton, Cot- 
ton works at Manchester, the fine old 
Castle and Courts of Law at Lancaster, 
&e. &e. 

In 1816 Mr. Wathen undertook a 
long wished-for pedestrian excursion to 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, Italy, &c. 
and was absent from England above a 
year. This tour afforded him great sa- 
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tisfaction; having had exceljent intro- 
ductions, be mixed with much good com- 
pany, and being well informed of what 
was best worth seeing, became acquaint- 
ed with many particulars worthy narra- 
tion. On his return, he finished a series 
of interesting drawings from the sketches 
he made during this tour; but we be- 
lieve he did not publish any account of it. 

Mr. Wathen’s residence at Hereford, 
his perfect leisure, his obliging disposi- 
tion, and his powers of walking, enabled 
him to be a most willing and intelligent 
guide to the beauties of the Wye; and 
most of the artists of bis day have been 
indebted to his kind attentions in this 
particular. It was his practice to re- 
quest of professional and amateur drafts- 
men specimens of their art, and to pre- 
sent his own drawings in return; and 
Mr. Wathen, we doubt not, in this way 
became possessed of some beautiful and 
valuable drawings. 

To this Magazine he was an early and 
valuable correspondent; and frequently 
have our readers profited by the efforts 
of his pencil, and his penetrating and 
observing mind. Mr. Wathen's com- 
munications of sketches to the Maga- 
zine commenced as early as 1787; in 
which year is a view of Aconbury chapel. 
Other views in his neighbourhood soon 
followed: Kilpee Church, Marden 
Caurch, Burghope House, Longworth 
Chapel, White Cross, Dore Abbey, Put- 
ley Cross, &c. &e.; and in 1793 he com- 
municated some particulars, with a view, 
of an extraordinary convulsion of the 
earth at Caplow Wood, near Hereford. 

Till very recently Mr. Wathen conti- 
nued bis accustomed habits of making 
long pedestrian tours. In the summer 
of 1827 he called on some friends near 
London, and told them he was about to 
take a little trip to Heligoland, and that 
he would call again on his return. He 
did so witbin a fortnight; and his whole. 
excursion had cost him only fourteen 
guineas. He ceclared, however, that if 
ever he went again it should put him to 
less expence. His description of the 
island was truly curious. It is only two 
miles in length, and half a mile in 
breadth. There were only two houses 
of any importance in the place, one in 
the upper and the other in the lower 
town. The former inhabited by the Go- 
vernor, is only to be reached by as- 
cending 100 steps, and all the water used 
there is carried up by women employed - 
for that purpose; whilst, on the other 
hand, the Jower town is constantly in 
dread of inundation. There were only 
two cows in the island, which were con- 
stantly kept tethered, as were ajso the 
sheep and other animals. 
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During the last spring the veteran pe- 
destrian performed his 40th walk, or 
“thereabouts, to London, and it was with 
considerable regret that we witnessed 
‘his great weakness of body, fearing that 
in some of his long walks he might have 
dropped on the road from exhaustion, 
It was, therefore, with consulatory feel- 
ings, that we heard that his lamented 
death had quietly occurred in his native 
city. His end was at last quite sudden. 
He had been into Wales on business, and 
was just returned to Hereford, when he 
was seized with indisposition, medical 
advice was resorted to, and Mr. Wathen 
died whilst his medical friend was with 
him. 

Mr. Wathen’s disposition was truly 
amiable and inoffensive. A good portrait 
of him has been privately circulated in 
quarto, drawn by A. J. Oliver, and en- 
graved by T. Bragg. 

-- = Q— 
DEATHS, 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Vicinity. 

July 22. At Brompton, Col. Andrew 
Davidson, late of the 15th foot. He was 
appointed Lieutenant of that regiment in 
1794, Captain in 1797, Major 1804, brevet 
Lieut.-Colunel 1811 ; Lieut.-Colonel of the 
15th, 1813; and brevet Colonel 1825. He 
was present at the capture of Martinique in 
1809, and wore a medal for that occasion. 
He was one of the officers allowed to retire 
with their rank, but without pay. 

Aug.17. At Oakfield, near Hornsey, 
aged 74, Joseph Higginson, esq. 

Aug. 20. In Curzon-street, Mayfair, aged 
74, the Hon. Henry Fitzroy Stanhope, only 
brother of the Earl of Harrington, and father- 
in-law of Lord Southampton. He was born 
May 29, 1754, the younger son of Gen. 
William the 2d Earl, by Lady Caroline 
Fitzroy, eldest daughter of Charles, 2d 
Duke of Grafton, K.G. He was formerly 
in the army; and married Miss Eliza Fal- 
couer, by whom he had issue, a son, who 
died young ; Henry-Fitzroy, who died at the 
age of 10 in 1802; Rob.-Henry, born in 1802; 
and Harriet, who in 1826 hecame the wife 
of Charles, the present Lord Southampton. 

Aug. 24. Aged 82, Mrs. Rebecca Terry, 
of Artillery-place, Finsbury-square. 

Aug. 25. In Fludyer-str. St. James’s Park, 
the wife of William Corbett, esq. 

Mrs, Ellis, of Hampton Court Palace. 

Aug. 27. Mr. Hill, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, and of the Stock Exchange. 

At Newington, Lieut. W. Bateman, 
Royal Irish Fusileers. 

At 18, Manchester-square, Harriette, 
youngest dau. of Martyn Stapylton, esq. of 
Myton-hall, Yorkshire. 

4ug.29. At Highgate, at an advanced 
age, Stephen Austen Cumberlege, esq. one 
of the senior members of the Court of As- 
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sistants of the Company of Stationers ; in 
which Company he’ took up his livery fn 
1768. 

In Pimlico, aged 86, Mrs. Ann Larpent. 

Iu Myddelton-square, after a union of 35 
years, Ann, wife of Mr. T. Dibdin. 

Sept.3. At Greenwich, aged 76, Mary, 
wife of Geo. Browne, esq. 

At Thomas's Hotel, Berkeley-square, 
Sophia Elizabeth, wife of the Ven. Gilbert 
Heathcote, Archdeacon of Winchester. She 
was the second daughter of Martin Wall, 
M.D. Clinical Professor in the University of 
Oxford ; and was married Jan. 3, 1805. 

Charlotte-Anne Dorothea, wife of David 
Barclay Chapman, esq. of York-terrace, Re- 
gent’s Park, and dau. of the Lord Bishop of 
Sodor and Man, 


Beps.— Sept. 3. Aged 70, at his seat, 
after a protracted illness, John Polhill, esq. 
of Cavendish-sq. 

Berxs.—Aug. 30. At Windsor, aged 75, 
the relict of John Ramsbottom, esq. 

Sept. 10. At Lovell-hill, the residence 
of Major-Gen. Scott, Lieut.-Col. Forsteen 
commanding his Majesty’s 12th regiment of 
foot. He was appointed Lieutenant 1794, 
Lieut. 35th foot 1800, Captain 12th foot 
1801, brevet Major 1811, Major of his re- 
giment 1812, and Lieut.-Colonel in the 
Army 1815. 

Doxset. — Aug. 13. At Charborough 
Park, near Blandford, aged 31, Richard 
Edward Erle Drax, esq cousin to Earl Gros- 
venor and the Earl of Wilton. He was the 
only son of Richard Grosvenor, esq. M. P. 
for Chester, (who assumed the name of Erle, 
Drax,) by Sarah-Frances, daughter and sole 
heiress of Edward Drax, esq. of Charborough, 

Aug. 28. At Shaftesbury, Miss Hannen, 
dau. of Chas. Hannen, esq. Coroner for the 
County of Dorset. 

Sept. 6. Iu her 74th year, Frances, wife 
of the Rev. George Pickard, of Warmwell. 

Essex.—June 5. At Southend, Henri- 
etta, youngest and only surviving dau. of. 
Major-Gen, Sir George Alex. Leith, bart. by 
Albina, dau. of Thos, Vaughan, of Moulsey, 
in Surrey, esq. 

Aug. 25. In Walthamstow, John Bre- 
dell, esq. 

Aug. 30. At Copford, aged 23, Wm. 
Dolphin, Lieut. Rifle Brigade. 

Sept. 2. Henry Lewis, esq. late of Horn- 
church, 

Sept. 11. Wm. Sworder Walford, esq. eld. 
son of Wm. Walford, esq. of High Beech. 

Sept.15. At Chipping Ongar, aged 72, 
Catherine, relict of the Rev. James Boyer, 
who was for thirty years head-master of 
Christ’s Hospital, London, and Rector of 
Colne Engayne. 

Guouces.—July 24. At Clifton, Grace, 
3d dau. of the Very Rev. Dr. Jack, principal 
of the University aud King’s College of 
Aberdeen. 
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Aug. 26. At Hawkesbury, Upton, Isa- 
bella, eldest dau.- of late Ww. Crifckshank, 
esq. of Jamaica. 

At Cheltenham, after a long and painful 
illness, aged 46, John Blanshard, esq. late 
Commander of the E. I. C.’s ships Carnatic 
and Marquis Wellington. He was brother 
to Richard Blanshard, esq. F. R. S. and 
S. A. and great-grandson of the celebrated 
Antiquary, Roger Gale, of Scruton, esq. 

Sept.8. At the Hotwells, in her 9th 
year, Louisa, third dau. of late Rev. I. K. 
Randell. 

Sept.11. At Severn Lodge, New Pas- 
sage, Catherine, wife of Richard Helps, esq. 
Gloucester, and sister of the Rev. Dr. Spry, 
Vicar of Mary-le-bone. 

Hants.—Aug. 15. At Andover, in her 
68th year, Anne, relict of Chas, Heath, esq. 

Sept.14. At her father’s, Jane Mary, 
wife of the Rev. Tho. Earle Pipon, of Knap 
Hill House, near Wells, and dau. of W. 
Dumaresgq, esq. of Pelham-place, Hants. 

Herts.—Aug. 27. Mary, wife of Edm. 
Darby, esq. of Aston House. 

Sept. 6. At High Willows, aged 34, 
Henry, son of W. Thomson, esq. 

Kent.—Aug. 22. At Bromley, in her 
22d year, Mary, second dau, of the late 
Edw, Latter, esq. 

Aug. 31. At Dover, Forbes Des Veeux, 
esq. second son of Sir Cha. Des Voeux, Bart. 

Sept. 1. At Ramsgate, in his 74th year, 
James Tillard, esq. of Street End, near Can- 
terbury. 

Sept. 4. Aged 36, Anne, wife of the 
Rev. H. Hamilton Arnold, of Frant. 

Sept.6. In his 84th year, John Budgen, 
esq. of Plumstead. 

Aged 36, at St. Morris-hall, near Roches- 
ter, Robert Gunning, esq. 

Sept. 7. At Green-street Green, near 
Farnborough, in his 83d year, Mr, Temple, 
of the Temple. 

Sept.11. At Town Malling, in his 55th 
year, Mr. James Selby, Solicitor. 

~ Sept. 14. At Lee, Cha, Lucas, esq. only 
son of the Rt. Hon, the Lord Mayor. 

Lancasuire.—July 31. At er 
aged 102, Cha. Mac Quarrie, a native of the 
island of Ulva in Scotland. He was followed 
to the grave by his old master, Bryan Smith, 
esq. by whose bounty he had been supported 
for nearly forty years. He retained all his 
faculties entire till within a few weeks, and 
his voice (which was remarkably strong) 
powerful till within a few hours of his death. 

Aug. 30. In Daulby-street, Liverpool, 
Mary Lettice, wife of Mr. Richard Dodson 
Cheveley, formerly of Messing-lodge, Essex, 
and niece of the late Mrs. Castelfrane, of 
Clapham, Surrey. 

Sept. 8. At Hope Hall, aged 69, Edw. 
Hobson, esq. 

Leicester.— Aug.25. AtSaddington, aged 
36, John Haycock, gent. This respectable 
yeoman has by his will bequeathed to the 
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Governors of the Leicester Infirmary the 
sum of 200].; to the Governors of the Lee 
cester Lunatic Asylum, 100/.; to the Go+ 
vernors of the Market Harborough Public 
Dispensary, 50/.; to the Rector and Church- 
wardens for the time being, of the parish of 
Saddington, the sum of 600/. to be invested 
in the Public Funds; and 16/., part of the 
dividends thereof, to be taid out in the pur- 
chase of an ox, to be distributed amongst 
the poor of the parish of Saddington, as 
Christmas annually ; and the residue of the 
dividends to be applied for the benefit of the 
oor of Saddington, at the discretion of the 

Trustees. The above legacies to be paid 
free of duty. 

Mupptesex.—Lately. At West Dray- 
ton, aged 77, Gen. Wm. John Arabin, late 
of 2d Life-guards. He was appointed to a 
cornetcy in the 10th Dragoons in 1767, a 
Lieutenancy in 1770, a Company in the 2d 
Horse-guards, 1778, a Majority in 1782. 
He was nominated a supernumerary Lient.- 
Col. in the 2d Life-Guards in 1788 ; Brevet- 
Colonel, 1795 ; Major-Gen. 1798 ; Lieut.- 
General, 1805; and General, 1814. He 
served with the Imperial Army in Brabant ; 
and subsequently while on «duty, received an 
injury in his foot. He was the father of 
Wm. St. Julian Arabin, esq. serjeant-at- 
Jaw, and Deputy Recorder of the City of 
London. 

NorFrork.—Sept. 11. At Southgate, 
aged 81, John Vickris Taylor, esq. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.— Sept. 1. At Tyne- 
mouth, Eliz. wife of G. Healey, esq. of 
Middleton Tyas, and sister of George Hart- 
ley, esq. of Middleton Lodge. 

Somerset.—Sept. 1. In Brook-street, 
Bath, aged 101, Mary, widow of Tho. Cal- 
vert, of Hutton, co. Essex, and of Albury, 
co, Herts, esq. who died in 1793. This very 
venerable lady was the daughter of Peter 
Calvert, esq. of the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square, and of Hunsdon, Herts; 
by Honor, dau. of Felix Calvert, of Albury, 
esq. She was baptized at Hunsdon 8th Sept. 
1727 ; and was married 27 May, 1773. She 
was sister of Dr, Peter Calvert, Dean of the 
Arches and Judge of the Prerogative Court ; 
and had no children. 

Sussex.—July 6. At Bognor, Lieut.- 
Gen. John Macintyre, of E.1-C.’s service. 

Aug. 23. At Brighton, aged 17, Louisa, 
third dau. of Chas. Fassett Burnett, esq. of 
Haling Park, Surrey. 

At Brighton, aged 55, Mr. John Marks, 
of Great Portland-street, Cavendish-square. 

Aug.25, At Worthing, aged 34, Vigors 
Hervey, esq. of Killiane Castle, co. Wex- 
ford, Ireland. 

Sept. 2. At Worthing, aged 45, Wm. 
Mitchell, esq. of Harley-street. 

Sept.2. At Brighton, aged 22, Anna 
Maria, eldest dau. of W. Sadlere Bruere, esq. 

Sept. 6. At Brighton, W. Mathews, esq. 
of Clapham Rise. 
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t.7. At Ratton, in his 15th year, 


Gort Pelham, third son of Inigo Thomas, 


a 8. At Brighton, Mrs. Saunders, 
widow of the late Robert Saunders, esq. of 


Southend, near Lewisham Kent. 


Sept. 9. At peng Mary-Anne, wife 
of Geo. Allfrey, esq. of Stamford-hill, Mid- 


Sept. 13. At Midhurst, Mary Anne, wife 
of Major-gen. Richard Buckby. 

Wits. —Aug. 21. Aged 24, the wife 
of John Wilson Green, esq. of Green's 
Villa, Newton Bushel. 

Sept. 5. At Mere, Mary-Jane-Grove, 
dau. of John Chafin Morris, esq. Com- 
mander R.N. the third victim in that family 
to the hooping-cough. 

Sept.15, Aged 48, Mr. Geo. Street, of 
Bohemia, near Downton. 

York. Aug. 14. At Knaresborough, 
at an advanced age, the relict of T. Gervas, 
esq. of Epworth Linc. 

Aug. 17. In his 64th year, Mr. W. 
Staveley, of Newington Place, near York, 
many years Governor of York Castle. 

Aug. 18. At Scarborough, aged 28, T. 
Pigott, second son of Charles Gregory Fair- 
fax, esq. of Gilling Castle. 

At Hull, aged 40, Maria, wife of Dr. 
C.R. Alderson. 

Aug. 20. At Hull, aged 93, Simon 
Horner, esq. 

Aug. 22. At Howden, Ann, wife of Ro- 
bert Spofforth, esq. of that place. 

Aug. 23. At Burton Pidsea, aged 68, 
W. Harland, esq. 

Aug. 26. At Drumesk Cottage, aged 27, 
Henry Whaley, esq. sun of John Whaley, 
esq. of Stephen’s-green, Dublin, and ne- 
phew of the Right Hon. Lady Howden.— 
And at the same place, aged 28, Christ. 
St. George Trench, esq. son of Patrick 
Trench, esq. and nephew of the Earl of 
Clancarty ;—both drowned when bathing. 

Sept.2. At Scalby, aged 33, Henrietta, 
dau. of the Rev. W. S. Grundon. 

Sept. 8. At Anlaby, aged 65, Joseph 
Baulderson, esq. of John-street, Bedford- 
row, London. For a considerable period 
he had held a confidential situation under 
the East India Company. 

- Sept. 12. At Wigginton, aged 50, Rob. 
Bowman, esq. 

Iste or Man.—A4ug. 6. Robert Ross, 
esq. cf Cargenholm, Dumfries, brother of 
the late Major-gen. Ross, and Capt. John 
Ross, R.N. 

~Wates. July 29. At St. David’s, James 
rego» esq. surgeon, of Hakin, near Mil- 
ord. 

At Tiddenham Chase, near Chepstow, 
Monmouth, Margaret, relict of O. E. El- 
liott, esq. of Binfield-house, Berks, and dau. 
of late Col. Van Cortlandt. 

Scotuanp.—May 24. On board the 
City of Edinburgh steam-packet, off Scarbo- 
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rough, Capt. Duntan Chisholm Mackenzie, 
Commander R..N. second son of the late 
Roderick Mackenzie, esq. of Scotsburn, co, 
Ross. 

June 3. Nicol Somerville, esq. of Silver 
mills. 

June 6. At Calcarry castle, aged 62, 
Allan Macaskill, of Morinish,. esq. 

June 7. At Edinburgh. Capt. Andrew 
Thomson, R. N. 

June 10. At Edinburgh, in his 80th year, 
Robert Pitcairn, esq. late principal Keeper 
of Registrations, and for upwards of fifty 
years connected with other departments of 
the College of Justice. 

June 20. At Atholl, aged 70, the re- 
lict of Allan Stewart, esq. representative of 
the ancient family of the Stewarts of Ap- 
pin; and eldest dau. of the late Angus Mac- 
donald, esq. of Achtrichtan. 

July 5. At N. Leith, Captain Alfred 
Thomson, R. A. 

July 7. At Cromarty-house, Col. Colin 
Dundas Graham, K. W. Lieut. Governor of 
St. Mawes. He was appointed Captain in 
the Scotch brigade in 1793, Major by bre- 
vet 1802, and Lt.-Col. 1809. e was for- 
merly Fort-Major of Edinburgh; and was 
honoured with the knighthood of the third 
class of Wilhelm of the Netherlands, for 
his services while commanding the Scots 
brigade in the service of that country. 

July 12. Alexander Leith, esq. of Free- 
field, Aberdeenshire. 

July 13. At Arbuthnot house, the Hon. 
Isabella Arbuthnot, dau. of the Viscount of 
Arbuthnot. 

IreLann.—June 1. At his seat, New- 
bury, co. Kildare, Ralph Peter Dundas, esq. 
only son of the late Gen, Ralph Dundas, of 
Manor, N. B. 

July 13. At Forkhill Lodge, Olivia 
Anne, dau. of James Dawson, esq, As- 
sistant Barrister for the county of Ar- 
magh. 

July 29. At Newport House, co. Mayo, 
Sir Hugh Moore O’Donel, third Baronet 
of that place, and nephew to the present Earl 
Annesley. He was the eldest son of Sir 
Neale, the 2nd Bart. by Lady Catherine 
Annesley. He succeeded his father March 
1, 1827; and it is but. a few short months 
since he attained his majority, and succeeded 
to the estates of his family. Having been 
but recently married, he has left no issue, 
but his dowager heing enceinte, causes the 
baronetage, as well as the estates, to be in 
abeyance until after her accouchment. 

Aug. 9. At Mallow, Catherine, wife of 
Dr. Townsend, of Merion-square, Dublin. 

Aug. 10. At Parsonstown, aged nearly 
26, the Hon. John Clare Parsons, second 
son of the Earl of Rosse. 

Aug. .... At Galway, Major John Cath- 
cart Meachem, on half pay of the 88th foot. 
He became Ensign in the 28th font in 1795, 
Lieutenant 1796, Captain 24th foot 1805 ; 
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brevet Major 1819. His brother, Ca 
Meachem, of the 28th, was slain at Wa- 
terloo. 

Aug. 3. At Auldbarr, Euphemia, youngest 
dau. of the late Patrick Cha:mers, esq. of 
Auldbarr, Forfarshire. 

Asroap.—Dec. 22, 1827. Sir William 
Fraser, Bart. chief of the British factory in 
China. He was the eldest son of Sir Wil- 
liam Fraser, F.R.S. the first Baronet (of 
whom and his family see some brief notices 
in vol. Lxxxviml. i, 379), by Elizabeth, dau. 
of James Farquharson, esq. and succeeded 
to the title Feb. 16, 1818. He was interred 
in the Hon, Company's burying-ground at 
Macao. 

Feb. 22. The Hon Judge Dacre, of 
Chittoor, in the East Indies. He was a 
warm friend and zealous promoter of the 
missionary cause in India, and expended 
annually large sums in the support of the 
Gospel and Native Schools at Chittoor. 

June 28. At Bella Vista, in the Island 
of St. Michael, Mary, wife of Wm. Hard- 
ing Read, Esq. Consul-gen. of the Azores. 

June 29. At Gibraltar, aged 34, Lieut. 
Harry Bisshopp, R. A. son of Col. Thomas 
Bisshopp, grandson of the late Sir Cecil Bis- 
shopp, of Parham, and nephew to Lord 
Zouche. 

March 3. At Carabusa, shortly after 
being appointed Governor of that Island, 
Colonel C. G. Urquhart, eldest son of the 
late David Urquhart, esq. of Braelangwell. 


- OpiTuaryY. 





[Sept. 
He'was killed by the falling of a shed ina 
gale of wind. ‘ 

July 15. On his passage from the West 
Indies, John Colhoun Mills, esq. Inte Pre- 
sident of the Island of Nevis. 

July 16. At Madeira, W. Pitter Wood- 
house, of Queen-street, Cheapside, esq. 

July 25. At Alieant, in Spain, Charles 
Waring, esq, His Majesty’s Vice-Consul. ° 

July 27. At Interlachen, in Switzerland, 
Alex. James Mure, esq. eldest son of Jas, 
Mure, esq. of Great George-street, Westm. 

Aug. 8. At his country seat, Limsherg, 
near Upsal, aged 85, Professor Thimberg. 
He was the senior of the University of Upsal, 
and the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, 
Upsal, and Droutheim, member of 66 Swe- 
dish and foreign academies and learned so- 
cieties, Cormmander of the Order of War- 
saw, &c. 

Aug. 22. At his country house in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, after a long and 
painful illness, Dr. Gall, the phrenologist. 
He directed that no priest should attend his 
funeral ; and ordered his head to be dis- 
sected, and added to his collection. 

Lately. At St. Helena, aged 21, Lieut. 
Wm. Meeke, 3d Bombay Light Cavalry, 
only son of Wm. Meeke, esq. of Bedding- 
ton, Surrey. 

Lately. At Leghorn, the widow of Lt. 
Col. Goodwin Colquitt, C. B. of the Ist foot 
gaurds, and youngest sister to Mr. Wallace 


of Kelly. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Aug. 27, to Sept. 23, 1828. 




















Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5134] 50and 60110 
Males - 857 1729 Males’ - 706 i371 & 5and10 57] 60and 70113 
Females - 865 Females- 665 2 10 and 20 57|70and 80 74 

Whereof have died under two years old 437 % 20 and80 104 | 80 and 90 929 
oa 80 and 40113] 90and100 5 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 138 
CORN EXCHANGE, Sept. 22. 
Wheat. | Barley. Oats. tye. Beans. Peas, 
a 4& a @& as £ s «& a 4, a € 
88 0 36 0 26 0 82 0 46 0 42 0 
PRICE OF HOPS, Sept. 19. 
Kent Bags.....1ses008 2. 108. to 31. 105. Farnham(seconds) ...... 47. Os. to 5/. Os, 
Sussex Ditto......0.00- al. 2s. to Sl. Os. | Kent Pockets..... ...... 2/. 16s. to 41. Os. 
Beebe cacacccoacevecsccss 26 Ge. CO. SL. BE PSs OK sn ccccrccecccovscess BE 108, to BL Ba 
Farnham (fine) . ...... Si. Os. to Gl. Os. | Teasee ccscccescess ectecccee 2h. 19% to Bl. 19% 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


Smithfield, Hay 41. 0s. to 4/. 10s. 
St. James’s, Hay 3/. 15s, to 41. 15s. 
Whitechapel, Hay 31. 5s. to 42. 12s. 


SMITHFIELD, Sept. 22. 


Straw 


i er: es fF fF ae | 
Matton « cccscsvcoceesee 88. 2d. to 4s. 4d. 
nes ae Se ee 
Pet dctincsteccccsss 4% Oh to Gn Od 


COAL 


Straw 11. 12s. to 11. 16s. 
Straw 11. 14s. to 2. 2s. 


Clover 51. 0s. to 51. 10s. 
Clover 31. 15s. to 61. Os. 


11, 14s. to 2l. 0s. Clover 41. 4s. to 5l. 15s. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of sJbs. 


LBMD saiccscccccccsccsscses 48 O84 0 Se. Sd. 
Head of Cattle at Market Sept. 22: 

BEOOSES caccoccecsds 3,179 Calves 173 

Sheep......... 24,370 Pigs 160 


MARKET, Sept. 22, 29s, Od. to 37s. 9d. 
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PRICES OF SHARES, September 22, 18286, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Brotuers, Stock & Stare Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 























CANALS. Price. | Divp.ann. RAILWAYS. Price. | Divpann. 
Ashtonand Oldham -| 140 0 |#. 4.0 Forest of Dean . .|/£47. 0 |£ 2 14 
Barnsley. 335 0| 12 © || Manchester & Liverp.| 38 pm. — 
Birmingh. (1- -8th sh. ) 292 0} 12 10 || Stockton&Darlington| 165 0 5 0 
Brecknock & Abergav.| 110 0 6 0 WATER-WORKS. 

Chelmer & Blackwater | 102 0 5 O || East London . . «| 120 O 5 0 
Coventry . . . -|1080 0 | 44 & bs. || Grand Junction . .| 56 90 8 0 
Cromford . . . «| 400 O 1s 0 Kent . 31 0 — 
Croydon 2 ee 24 — Manchester | & Salford 35 0 —_ 
Derby . . . - «| 170 0 6 O jj SouthLondon . .} 89 O —_— 
Dudley . . . 634 3 10 || West Middlesex . .{| 69 0 3 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 107 0 8 15 INSURANCES, 
Forth and Clyde . .{ 590 0} 25 O || Alliance . . . 9% 4 p.ct. 
Glamorganshire . .| 250 0 |13 12 8d.|) Atlss . . . ; 94 0 10 
Grand Junction . .| 305 0{| 13 0 || British Commercial . 44 5$p.ct 
Grand Surrey. . .} 50 0 210 || County Fire .. - 42 2 10 
Grand Union . . .| 25% 1 0 es « 4+ #'« 4} 0 5 
Grand Western . . 8 0 — Globe » «| 160 0 7 0 
Grantham . . . .| 215 0 10 © }|Guardian . . . +] 21 =O — 
Huddersfield . . .| 19 O - Hope Life . . . . 5 0 6 
Kennet and Avon. .| 294 1 5 || Imperial Fire . . «| 101 0 5 5 
Lancaster . . 244 1 O {| Ditto Life... . 8¢ 0 8 
Leeds and Liverpool. 413 0; 16 O || Protector Fire. . .| 126 014 
Leicester . . 330 0}; 17 ©O || Provident Life . .{ 19 0 1 0 
Leic. and North’n .| 87 0 4 0 || Rock Life... 300 0 8 
Loughborough . . {3900 0| 192 0 || RI.Exchange (Stock) 260 O 8 p.ct. 
Mersey andIrwell .j| 800 0 35 O | MINES. 
Monmouthshire . 232 07] 11 O | Anglo Mexican . .| 72dis.| — 
N.Walsham&Dilham| 35 0| 0 10 Die | 140 pm.|  — 
Neath . 2. © = 20 ©O |; Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 47 pm.| — 
Oxford . . « . -| 700 0 | 32&bs. || British Iron . . 39 dis. — 
Peak Forest . . «| 111 © 4 0 || Colomb. (iss. at 5 pm) 6hdis| — 
Regent’s . . - -| 26 O — General . . 8 pm.) — 
Rochdale SS 101 0 4 0 Potosi ae — 40s. —_ 
Severn and Wye . .| 27% 1 2 Real Del Monte - «| 140 dis. _ 
Shrewsbury . . .| 270 0 10 © || Tlalpuxahua . . .{| 307$dis.) — 
Staff. and Wor. . .| 800 0} 40 O || United Mexican . .| 193 dis.) — 
Stourbridge . . «| 220 0] 12 © || Welch Iron and Coal | 22} dis.|) — 
Stratford-on-Avon .| 42 0 110 GAS LIGHTS. 
Stroudwater . . .| 450 0] 23 O || Wostminster Charté. 523 3 0 
Swansea. 270 0 15 0 || Ditto, New . . .| pm, 0 12 
Thames and Medway . 5 0 os ere om 10 0 
Thames&Severn,Red | 36 0 110 Ditto, New ... a 6 0 
Ditto, Blank . . 24 0 1 4 ||Imperial . . . ~| a7$ -- 
Trent & Mersey (4sh. ) 805 0] 3710 lima. . _ 2pm! 6 p.cti 
Warw. and Birming. 260 0 12 0 || General United o of 16 dis. — 
Warwick and Napton | 210 0 ig § ee 8 dis. pes 
Wilts and Berks . . 5} 0 4 ||Bath .... .{ 14% 0 16 
Wore. and Birming. 57 0 2 0 Birmingham . 74 0 i a 
DOCKS. Birmingham&Stafford 1 pmj — 
St. Katharine’s . .| 19 dis. | 4 pet.|| Brighton . . . .{| 13 dis. — 
London (Stock) {| 88} 4 10do.{} Bristol . . . . «| 264 1 8 
West India (Stock) | 215 0 |10 Odo.|| Isle of Thanet. . . — 5 p.ct. 
East India (Stock) } 805 0} 4 0 do. || Lewes - % me 5 p.ct. 
Commercial (Stock) | 78 0 | 4 Odo. jj Liverpool . . . .| 292 0 8 0 
Bristol . . «+ «| 90 QO] 3 10do. || Maidstone. . . . —_ 210 

BRIDGES. | Ratcliff . . _ 4 p.ct, 
Hammersmith . .| 25 0 110 || MISCELL ANEOUS 
Southwark . . 230 — Australian (Agricult!) | 8} pm.j — 
Do. New 74 per cent. 383 0 110 |fAuction Mart. . .| 18 0 —_ 
Vauxhall =. , 22 0 ‘2 | Annuity, British . .} 20 0 3 p.ct. 
Waterloo . . . 3 0 — \} Bank, Irish Provincial 15. dis. 4 p.ct. 
——Ann.ofel. . . 244 1 1 4/14] Carnat.Stock, ist class 935 4 0 

Ann.of7l, . «| 214 0 18 8] Ditto, 2dclass . .{ 85 0 3 6 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp, 
From August 26, to Sept 25, 1828, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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53 || 30, 30/fine 


» 28\fine 

» 19jfine 
64 » 16)fine 

» 16}fine 
58 » 09}cloudy 


60 || 29, 95)cloudy 
59 » 98!cloudy 
66 || 30, 02\showers 
58 || 30, 00) fair 

55 || 29, 99\cloudy 
62 || 30, 06) fair 

65 || 30, 00) fair 








67 || 29, 92/fair (wind. 
60 |; , 86\fair, high 





62" , 67 showers 























2 lb | 
= . ||Barom. 
IS 4, lim. pts. Weather. 
nz Il 
o |} 
69 | 61 || 29, 62;showers 
70 | 59 > 44'showers 
53 > 72\cloudy 
56 | 53 > 98 cloudy 
64 | 49 || 80, 40/fair 
59 | 48 » 50 fair 
62 | 55 » 16)fair 
66 | 5! 9 00 fair 
69 | 54 » 06 fair 
68 | 54 » 17\fine 
69 | 51 » 05'fine 
67 | 48 || 29, 97 fair 
68 | 49 || 30, 10 fair 
71 | 60 ||, 09 fair 
72 | 60 | 29, 95 fair 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


From August 28, to September 25, 1828, both inclusive. 





8 per Ct. 
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96% |964 101 
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—— 1024 . 
88% 7%, —— ——11024 
874 8 |—_—_—_|1024 
87% 8 |———_—1024 } 
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33 3 r = Ex. Bills, 

—Sl 3 =| 10001. 

= iA< 

1024 pm.|87 4] 73 75 pm. 
103 5 pm.|}— 74 75 pm. 
103 7 pm.|-—— 75 76 pm. 
ei 75 76 pm. 
108 7 pm.|——| 76 74 pm. 
108 9 pm..———|_ 74 75 pm. 
108 9 pm.|——— 74 75 pm. 
109 pm. |——/ 74 75 pin. 
107 pm. |——} 74 75 pm 
100 pm. |87$ | 74 73 pm. 
102 3 pm.|/87$ | 73 74 pm. 
——| 847 pm. —— 72 73 pm. 
2434) 87 9 pm.——| 72 73 pm. 
88 90 pm..——— 73 74 pm. 
——/88 91 pm./—— 73 75 pm 
243%) 913 pm.——| 75 74 pm 
95 7 pm..———} 74 75 pm. 
| 96 5 pm..——| 74 75 pm 
2434| 97 5 pm} — 75 76 pm 
96 — 76 77 pm 
94 pm.——!/ 75 76 pm 
94 pm.|87§ | 76 77 pm. 
94 pm. 87% | 76 77 pm 
94 pm. 88 75 77 pm. 














South Sea Stock, Sept. 8, 97$.—16, 974. Old South Sea Anns, Sept. 3, 88§—#. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 





late Ricuarpson, Goontuck, and Ce. 


5,B. NICIOLS AND SON, 28, PARLIA/MENT-STREET. 














